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4 FOREWORD 


on the other, because they are not yet served sufficiently by the existing 
educational forms, Lifelong Education cannot be thought of without 
claiming equality of educational opportunities for girls and women. 

In closing these preliminary comments, I would like to express my 
appreciation to all who have made possible the publication of this Special 
Number. Mrs. Evelyn Bromhead - despite her heavy professional commit- 
ments — has succeeded admirably in editing a Special Number of a high 
standard, and to her I would express my particular thanks. The amount 
of contributions obtained, the variety of national contexts considered, 
the diversity of aspects treated, give evidence of her organizational 
ability and working capacity and testify to her dedication to the cause of 
equality in education for girls and women. My thanks are also due to Mrs 
Nalini Stiemerling of the Unesco Institute for the considerable amount 
of editorial work involved in the preparation of such an international 
number. 


THE EDUCATION OF WOMEN 
by EVELYN BROMHEAD, Bristol 


1973 will see the 25th Anniversary of the Declaration of Human Rights. 
We can commend the principles embodied in articles 22-28 which would 
give women and men equal rights to work, pay, leisure and education - 
but we can also consider it an appropriate year to publish our Special 
Number on the Education of Women as a comment on the implementation 
of the Declaration. 

At every level in any society, females still remain at a relative dis- 
advantage. Wherever there is substantial illiteracy, more women than 
men are illiterate. At the other end of the scale, few women are members 
of any elite. There may be some but their number is small in any society, 
whether among ministers in governments, among the boards of private or 
public enterprises, in the ranks of top academics or among professionals, 
Too often when they do achieve elite status it appears that they owe it 
to male relatives, whether fathers or husbands. 

If we accept the principle that women have the same right to work as 
men even though some women may have a possible hiatus in their work 
pattern for purposes of child-bearing and probably for child-rearing, then 
it seems reasonable to study the economic returns on their education, 
This is a subject which is usually omitted from studies in the economics 
of education. It would be good to think that the attitudes of the writers 
were so liberal that they could not see that any sex differentiation would 
be necessary. 

Maureen Woodhall gives us a comparative study of the education of 
women in seven countries. From this we can see that there is a positive 
relationship between education and female labour force participation. 
Even though the returns on women's education, taken in the narrow 
monetary sense of the term, are lower than for men, their education does 
produce substantial indirect benefits for individuals and society. Some 
of the benefits are the result of the woman's role as mother and the 
influence that her own education may have on the educational and oc- 
cupational performance of her children. 

These findings are also borne out by Marie Eliou in a study of female 
education in the Ivory Coast, Upper Volta, and Senegal. Here, despite 
systems which are biased in favour of boys, it is shown in Senegal that 
the level of education reached by the mother has a marked effect on the 
regularity of the child's attendance at primary school and on the child's 
orientation towards secondary education. 
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This would not impress the contemporary followers of a liberationist 
philosophy for women. Nor would the conclusions of a recent research 
paper by Lee Benham on “The Returns to Education for Women”! 
which suggest that women’s life styles appear to be more a function of 
their husband’s earnings than of their own, as “the income of husbands 
rises consistently with wives’ education except for women with more than 
sixteen years schooling" so that “women appear to receive substantial 
returns from higher education, but not directly through their own earn- 
ings". 

This brings us to the question of social expectations. If equality in 
education between the sexes is to be a viable goal, then it can only be 
achieved when society has the same expectations from both sexes. John 
Keeves in his article “The Differences Between the Sexes in Mathematics 
and Science Courses", examines the International Association for the 
Evaluation of Educational Achievement (IEA) data on achievement 
levels of boys and girls in these subjects in ten countries both at pre- 
university stage and at the stage just prior to the end of compulsory 
schooling. His findings show that differences in performance cannot 
always be attributed to sex or innate differences in ability but rather to 
cultural factors. 

The question of cultural differences and the social expectations they 
imply brings us to the second of our main themes, which is the prescribing 
of distinctive roles for women and the effect that education can have on 
these roles. We should be aware that the origin and even the existence of 
these roles can be suspect: they may be attributed to the expectations of 
a misguided or misinformed society. 

The communications section contains, among other reports, four case 
studies from countries of very different cultural backgrounds: Ceylon, 
Hungary, Israel and Poland. Officially, equality of educational op- 
portunity for both sexes exists. However, in the case of Ceylon this does 
not always work out in practice, whereas in the other three countries, 
despite greater education and work opportunities for women, the role 
tensions that can arise with increased educational and employment op- 
portunities for women are causing problems. 

Sweden more than any other country has conscientiously striven for 
equality through a determined government policy to change established 
sex roles. Ingrid Fredriksson describes these policies in her article “Sex 
Roles and Education". However, despite excellent vocational guidance, 
boys and girls still tend to choose jobs on the basis of long-established 
sex stereotypes. 

As proof of the backlog of tradition that Sweden and the other countries 
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must contend with if they really want to change the notion of sex roles, 
Janice Law Trecker in her account of “Women in US History High School 
Text Books” shows that women are conspicuous by their absence from 
the account of the past which is given to children. 

A recent British Labour Party Green Paper, “Discrimination against 
Women" 3 supports Fredriksson and Trecker when it says “the stereo- 
typing of the sexes in literature and textbooks, and biasin the presentation 
of historical and sociological phenomena in relation to sex, as well as to 
race, nationality and class are not adequately drawn to the attention of 
teachers, still less explained to children”. (p. 3). The paper then firmly 
recommends that domestic science be taught to both sexes. (p. 5). 
Denmark was one of the first countries to put this theory into practice. 
Edith Kjaersgaard traces this development in “Home Economics and 
the Changing Roles of Men and Women”. 

It is difficult to evolve a global strategy of development. Progress can 
only be made by programmes adapted to the individual cultures of the 


different areas. Dr. Wiesinger’s communication, “Economic Development 


and Functional Literacy for Women”, describes a specialized programme 
which she herself carried out in Iran. 

* In order to try to redress some of the inequalities in education which 
beset women, many countries have vast programmes of compensatory 
education. Marion Royce’s optimism about the value of these program- 
mes in her article, "The Continuing Education of Women”, is however 
not entirely supported by the findings of Dr. Nave-Herz on the parti- 
cipation by German women in further education courses. 

International organisations and governments are clearly far from satis- 
fied by the present state of affairs; Mademoiselle Chaton gives us an 
account of the philosophy, action and future programme of UNESCO 
and the UN. Martin Gruberg’s survey of national commissions is a very 
brief outline of the enormous and continuing effort that many govern- 
ments have been putting into the study of women’s problems. These 
costly studies have all too often been given little attention or publicity 
and have had few obvious results. 

Dr. Gruberg has also given us an account of some of the developments 
in women’s studies which are taking place in American universities and 
which have largely arisen from the new literature of women’s liberation 
with its sexist insights. 

The book reviews are of particular importance and substantive interest 
in this Special Number. They are an indication of the wealth of new 
studies which have been pouring out on women’s affairs. An attempt is 
made to do justice to the ever-growing material and to the institutions 
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active in this field in the Sources of Information section. The issue con- 
cludes with a Select Bibliography. 

There is still plenty of research to be done on the two main themes 
of review. In the meantime, we must unfortunately conclude that many 
countries do not seem to have developed so very far from Mark Field’s 
description of woman in Soviet society in 1964, “torn between her 
blurred female identity and her role as a wife and mother with the econo- 
mic trials of her domestic pursuits on the one hand, and the uncertainties, 
temptations, pitfalls, and opportunities of an occupational world that 
often needs her services and yet has looked with ambivalence on her 
equal participation and status in that world”. 


NOTES 
1 See Agra Symposium in Bibliography. 
ahs Discrimination 2 ainst Women: Report of a Labour Party Study Group. London: 


Party, À 
3 Mark G, Een, “Workers (and Mothers): Soviet Women Today” in Donald 
R. Brown (ed.) Role and Status of Women in the Soviet Union. New York: Teachers 
Colloge Press, 1968. 


INVESTMENT IN WOMEN: A REAPPRAISAL OF 
THE CONCEPT OF HUMAN CAPITAL! 


by MAUREEN WooDHALL, University of London Institute of Education 


Introduction 

“Investment in Man” is now a familiar concept among economists and 
educators. Recognition of the fact that formal education and on-the-job 
training increase the productive skills, and hence the lifetime earnings of 
workers, has caused what one economist describes as “the human in- 
vestment revolution in economic thought", Estimates have been made of 
the rate of return to investment in education in over thirty countries at 
every stage of development, and the concept of human capital is now seen 
to have important implications for educational planning, public and pri- 
vate investment decisions, income distribution and vocational choice. 
Yet despite all this research very little is known about the economic 
effects of female education. " Human capital” has been almost exclusively 
applied to men, and much of the literature on investment in education 
gives the impression that women's education is either a form of con- 
sumption, or an unprofitable form of investment given the likelihood that 
a woman may leave the labour force after marriage, or may work short 
hours or in a low-paying occupation. One of the earliest attempts to 
apply the concept of investment to education and training concluded that 
“with the demand for college-trained women what it is, it would not pay 
on strict accounting grounds to increase the number of women so train- 
ed”.2 More recently Theodore Schultz, one of the originators of the con- 
cept of “investment in man” observed, "If one were to judge from the 
work that is being done, the conclusion would be that human capital is 
the unique property of the male population ... despite all of the schooling 
of females and other expenditures on them, they appear to be of no ac- 
count in the accounting of human capital"? 

This article is an attempt to remedy this deficiency by analysing the 
investment aspects of women’s education in order to judge whether the 
concept of “investment in women” is as valid as that of "investment in 
man", 


Estimates of the Rate of Return to Education jor Women 

The standard method of measuring the economic yield of human capital 
is to use the earnings differentials of educated workers as a measure of the 
direct returns to education, and to relate these to total resource costs, 
including tuition costs, expenditure on books and earnings foregone, to give 
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an estimate of the social or private rate of return to investment in edu- 
cation. Since relative earnings reflect not only differences in education 
but also the ability, social background and occupations of workers, most 
rate-of-return estimates assume that only a part (usually 50 to 66 per 
cent) of the earnings differentials associated with education are directly 
attributable to that education. Economists recognise that education yields 
indirect or ‘‘spillover’’ benefits, and non-economic benefits as well as the 
more readily quantifiable direct economic benefits, but measurement 
difficulties usually mean that these are not taken into account in cost- 
benefit calculations.4 

Very few studies of rates of return have looked specifically at the edu- 
cation of women, either because it is difficult to obtain data on the 
earnings of men and women separately, or because of the problem of 
educated women who leave the labour force and receive little or no benefit 
from their education in the form of increased earnings. This would suggest 
that education is a poor investment for women, when its benefits are judg- 
ed solely in terms of increased earning power, and Becker sums up the 
attitude of many economists when he observes that “women spend less 
time in the labor force than men and, therefore, have less incentive to 
invest in market skills’’.5 

In his own classic study of human capital Becker did not assume that 
rates of return are necessarily lower for women than for men. He em- 
phasised that the fact that women earn less than men reduces the costs 
of education, by lowering foregone earnings, as well as reduces direct bene- 
fits; he also observed that “women go to college partly to increase the 
profitability of marrying a more desirable man” and therefore the “gain 
from a more lucrative marriage" should be included among the financial 
benefits of education for the individual woman. But even when he took 
account of lower costs and higher family income, he still found a lower 
rate of return to college education for women than for men in the U.S.A. 
Mincer suggests that investment in on-the-job training is also a poor in- 
vestment for women, and he concludes “In view of the expected smaller 
rate of participation in the labour market, education of women is more 
Strongly focused on the ‘consumption’ sphere, and returns are in larger 
Part non-pecuniary than for males. Hence the apparently smaller money 
rate of return"? 

However, not all rate-of-return studies support this conclusion. For 
example, Klinov-Malul, in a study of investment in education in Israel, 
pointed out that although women workers received only half the average 
annual income of men, this would not necessarily reduce the profitability 
of education. Not only would it reduce the costs of education through its 
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TABLE 1 


¥ 


Comparison of Rates of Return* to Investment in Education for Men and Women in 
Seven Countries (%) 


PR RAT N 


Men Women 
USA (1959) White Other Races White Other Races 
Years of Schooling 
1-4 15.6 4.0 8.9 12.9 
5-7 20.5 20.7 3.1 6.5 
d. 8 19.8 7.2 5.8 1.6 
9-11 16.9 15.6 8.7 16.0 
12 11.3 17.5 21.0 16.6 
13-15 8.3 0.6 2.3 0.2 
16 11.0 5.8 5.8 16.6 
FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY* (1964) Men Women 
University 9.9 12.2 
* Teacher Training 7.8 10.5 
Vocational College 9.0 11.3 
ENGLAND AND WALES (1966) 
University (First Degree) 8.9 6.4 
New ZEALAND (1966) 
Secondary (4 years) 19.3 25.3 
¥ Training College 16.5 20.5 
First Degree 13,4 13.5 
Masters Degree 7.4 10.0 
Puerto Rico (1960) 
Years of Schooling 
1-3.5 15.0 8.7 
3.5-5.5 14.9 10.4 
5.5-8.0 22.7 15.0 
8.0-10.5 21.3 18.4 
10.5-12.0 26.3 44.9 
Coomera (1965) 
Secondary 26.5 13.5 
» Vocational 35.4 39.8 
University 2.9 3.6 
Kenya (1968) 
Primary 21.7 74 
Secondary 23.6 19.5 


EE CN NO ET AA 


* With the exception of Germany, the returns are based on pre-tax earnings and 
measure the social rate of return. The German figures give the private rate of return 
based on after-tax earnings. 


E 
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Sources: U.S.A.: F. Hines, L. Tweeten, M. Redfern, ‘Social and Private Rates of 
Return to Investment in Schooling by Race-Sex Groups and Regions”, Journal of 


Human Resources, Sammer 1970. ; 
Federal Republic of Germany: K. D. Schmidt and P. Baumgarten, ‘Berufliche 


Ausbildung und Einkommen”, in A.E. OTT (ed.), Theoretische und Empirische Bei- 


träge zur Wirtschaftsforschung. Tubingen: Mohr, 1967. " 
England and Wales: V. Morris and A. Ziderman, “The Economic Return on 
Investment in Higher Education in England and Wales", Economic Trends, May 


1971. 
New Zealand: B. J. Ogilvy, "Investment in New Zealand Education and Its 


Economic Value". Unpublished M. Com. Thesis, University of Auckland. 
Puerto Rico: M. Carnoy, “Rates of Return to Schooling in Puerto Rico", Com- 


monwealth of Puerto Rico, Department of Education, Memorandum August 4, 


1967. 
Colombia: T. P. Schultz, “Returns to Education in Bogota, Colombia", Rand 


Corporation Memorandum RM-5645-RC/AID. 

Kenya: H. Thias, M. Carnoy, Cost- Benefit Analysis in Education: A Case-Study on 
Kenya. International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. Report No. 
EC-173, November 1969. 


effect on forgone earnings, but since women's participation in the labour 
force increases with level of education, the income differentials between 
workers with various levels of education may actually increase when wo- 
men are included.8 

In fact, actual estimates of the rate of return to women's education in 
a number of countries present a confusing, and often conflicting, picture. 
Table 1 shows estimates of the rate of return to investment in education 
for men and for women in those countries for which separate calculations 
have been made. Each row shows the profitability of one level of educa- 
tion, compared with the preceding level, when returns are measured in 
terms of pre-tax earnings differentials, related to the total resource costs 
of education (the social rate of return), or after-tax differentials, related to 
the costs of education which are borne directly by the individual (the 
private rate of return). 

IntheU.S.A., England and Wales, Kenya and Puerto Rico, rates of return 
tend to be lower for women; in the Federal Republic of Germany and New 
Zealand the rate of return is consistently higher for women, and in Colom- 
bia returns are sometimes higher, sometimes lower, than for men. In the 
U.S.A. differences emerge when rates of return are calculated separately 
for white and non-white workers. Whereas for males, the rate of return to 
education is higher for whites than for non-whites, when we look at the 
rate of return for women, the education of non-whites appears more pro- 
fitable, and at the highest educational level the returns to a university 
education are higher for non-white women than for men, which is partly 
due to the fact that highly educated non-white women, being in short 
supply, face less discrimination than the less educated, and partly due to 
their high rates of labour participation. 


Kid, 
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This finding emphasises one of the problems of interpreting estimates of 
rates of returns for women, namely the difficulty of allowing for the effects 
of discrimination in the labour market. Calculations of social rates of 
return assume that earnings differentials reflect differences in marginal 
productivity. Discrimination against certain groups of workers, such as 
non-whites or women, is just one of the factors that may distort the re- 
lationship between earnings and productivity. It is sometimes suggested 
that the fact that educated women earn less, on average, than similarly 
qualified men’ proves the existence of pay discrimination, and that this 
will tend to lower the rate of return for women, as conventionally measur- 
ed. For example, “a law - if it could be enforced — that wage rates and 
earnings for men and women doing similar jobs should be equal, and that 
access to good jobs should in fact be equal, would radically alter lifetime 
earnings calculations. In the absence of such a law, calculations based on 
existing (cross-sectional) data will tend to provide arguments to perpe- 
tuate unequal access by men and women to higher education"'.9 In fact, 
the effect of discrimination is not so straightforward. 

The first problem is to measure the extent of true pay discrimination 
against women, for although women’s earnings are consistently lower 
than men’s, this does not, by itself, prove discrimination. Women work 
shorter hours, on average, and are often concentrated in low-income jobs. 
In addition, employers argue that women are less skilled, and less produc- 
tive than men because their rates of turnover and absenteeism are higher 
although there are few data to support this and most estimates refer only 
to unskilled women. One interesting attempt to measure the extent of 
pay discrimination against womenin the U.S.A. concluded that, although in 
1949 average female earnings were only 58 % of the male average, differ- 
ences in age, hours of work, turnover, absenteeism, work experience and 
occupational distribution accounted for a 30% difference, leaving only 
about 12% which might be real discrimination.10 Similarly, in Canada, 
differences in age, education, hours worked and occupational distribution 
raise the average female:male earnings ratio from 54% to 78-85 %.11 
This still leaves an unexplained gap of 15 to 22%, part of which is un- 
doubtedly due to pay discrimination, but these studies show that another 
form of discrimination may be just as important for women as unequal pay, 
namely unequal access to high-paying occupations. 

The relevance of this for estimates of the economic benefits of educa- 
tion for women is that higher education offers a means of partially over- 
coming this obstacle. In addition, many of the occupations of the highly 
educated, such as the civil service, or teaching, are more likely to have 
equal pay than unskilled occupations. In other words, the less educated 
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woman is more likely tosuffer from discrimination than the highly educa- | 
ted and, therefore, the existence of discrimination in the labour market 
does not automatically lower the rate of return to education for women, | 
In fact, it may have the opposite effect, by lowering foregone earnings, and M 
therefore reducing the cost of higher education, and by increasing the 
earnings differential between educated and less-educated women. In 
fact, the high rates of return to investment in higher education for non- 1 
white women in the U.S.A., or for women in the Federal Republic of 
Germany or Puerto Rico almost certainly reflect the fact that highly- 
educated women are less likely to encounter job discrimination than wo- 
men with lower levels of education. 

Apart from the problem of discrimination, which complicates any com- 
parison of rates of return for men and women, there is the fundamental 
problem of how to measure the productivity of women not in the labour 
force. This problem is treated differently in the studies quoted in Table I. _ 
Some, such as the American study, used census data which include both 1 
working and non-working women; thus, the measure of average earnings 
used in the calculation of benefits already takes account of labour force. 
participation, and the authors observe that although the overall rate of 
return for women is fairly low, education will prove much more profitable 
for those who do work. On the other hand, the estimate of the rate of 
return in Colombia used earnings data for working women only, so that ` 
the calculation over-estimates the profitability of education for women by 
ignoring the problem of women who leave the labour force. | 

At first sight it appears that the former approach is more valid. Ob- 
viously, any rate-of-return estimate which simply ignores the problem of 
non-working women will produce an over-estimate of the direct returns to 
women's education. On the other hand, it is equally misleading to assume 
simply that non-working women have zero productivity. For time devoted 
to housework and the rearing of children does have some economic value, 1 
even if it is not rewarded by salaries or earnings. It is sometimes argued. 
that the imputed value of housewives' time ought to be included in esti- 
mates of national income, and similarly it could be argued that estimates | 
of rates of return which already include, on the cost side, foregone earnings 
of students as the imputed value of student-time ought also to include the 
foregone earnings of housewives, when measuring the benefits of education. 
However, what is really needed is an estimate of the effects of education 
on a housewife's productivity. This is virtually impossible to measure, M 
although education does have a positive effect on some of a housewife’s 
activities, particularly the care of children. | 

There is ample evidence from many countries that the educational | 
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achievement of children is related to such factors as parental attitudes, 
or the form and type of language in the home, all of which reflect the 
educational achievement of the mother.!? Indeed, some of the time a 
mother devotes to her children may be regarded as out-of-school educa- 
tion. An interesting attempt has been made recently in America to assess 
the importance of parental time as an input into the educational process.13 
Dugan argues that “the value of the educational services provided by the 
mother is a social cost which would be reflected by a higher level of GNP 
had the mother been working in an occupation that is tallied in national 
income accounting ... the net value of the mother’s educational services 
to society is not zero, and they may be approximated by determining the 
value of her services in an alternative form of employment’’.14 Therefore 
he measures the value of a mother's time in terms of her foregone earnings, 
using the results of studies of time allocation of housewives, to estimate the 
amount of time actually devoted to informal education of their children, 
The results of these calculations are startling. If the time of both parents 
is taken into account as one of the inputs of the educational process, then 
Dugan estimates that on average school expenditure accounts for less 
than 50% of the total investment in education in the U.S.A. The contribu- 
tion of the mother varies, according to his calculations, from 37 % of the 
total social cost of education in the case of mothers with minimum 
schooling, to 58% for mothers with five years’ college education. In case 
such an approach appears fanciful, Dugan shows that a model of educa- 
tional achievement which takes into account investment of parental 
time, as well as school expenditures, helps to explain over 50% of the 
difference between the scores of verbal achievement of white and non- 
white ninth grade pupils in the U.S.A. 

Therefore, rates of return which include or exclude all non-working 
women could be regarded as upper and lower estimates of the true rate of 
return to women’s education. Since the rates of return shown in Table 1 
treat non-working women in different ways, they are not strictly compar- 
able, and furthermore, there are a number of alternative ways of measur- 
ing the costs and benefits of women’s education which would produce a 
further range of estimates. Therefore, instead of concentrating on existing 
comparisons of the rate of return to education for men and women in 
order to judge the profitability of investment in women, the remainder of 
this article will look separately at the effect of education on women’s 
earnings, on labour force participation, and finally at some of the in- 
direct benefits of education, such as the effect of a mother’s education on 
her children. 
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The Effect of Education on Women’s Earnings 

Women who work earn less, on average, than men of the same age; as 
we have already seen, this is partly due to shorter working hours, and to 
differential pay scales for men and women in the same occupations, and 
partly the result of the concentration of women in low paying occupations, 
However, in all countries for which separate statistics are available for 
men and women, the effect of education is to increase the average earnings 
of women throughout their working life. Figure 1 shows age-earnings 
profiles for a sample of women workers, classified by educational level, in 
Great Britain in 1965.15 At every age the average earnings of women rise 
with the level of education. If the women are classified in terms of full-time 
and part-time work, the same tendency is observed, and women with 
higher education who work part-time enjoyed an even greater earnings 
differential than women who work full-time. 


FIGURE 1 


Average Weekly Earnings of Women Workers, 
By Age of Completing Education, Great Britain, 1965 
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If these age-earnings profiles are compared with similar profiles for men, 
significant differences emerge. The average earnings of men typically 
rise with age for most of their working lives, whereas women’s earnings 
show a decline during child-bearing and rearing years, and only start to 
increase again after a period of five to ten years. But after this period 
when family responsibilities reduce earnings, highly educated women re- 
turn to a steadily rising earnings path, whereas women who left school at 
the earliest age never again reach the level of earnings achieved at age 
20-25. 

This is striking evidence of the way education and work-experience 
combine to influence earnings. Most men enjoy an uninterrupted working 
life, and can look forward to steadily rising incomes, with increasing 
work-experience. Women, on the other hand, are likely to interrupt their 
careers, or switch from full-time to part-time work while they are looking 
after young children, and their life-time earnings pattern reflects this. 
' But one of the effects of education is to enable a woman to regain her 
former level of income after a number of years, and again to enjoy the 
benefit of rising income associated with increased work-experience. Wo- 
men with no higher education, on the other hand, never overcome the loss 
of income due to interruptions in their working life. 

Evidence from other countries shows a similar tendency for women’s 
age-earnings profilesto decline during the time when family responsibili- 
ties are greatest, and for the peak of earning capacity to occur much later 
for educated than for non-educated women. In the U.S.A., for example, both 
white and non-white women with only four years’ elementary schooling, 
attain their peak earnings at the age of 22-24, whereas the earnings of 
women with four years’ college education decline between 22 and 30, but 
subsequently rise to a peak between 50 and 60.16 

This difference in the shape of the age-earnings profiles of highly educ- 
ated women, and the fact that in many countries such women have greater 
access to occupations offering equal pay for men and women, means that 
earnings differentials associated with education may actually be greater 
for women than for men, particularly in later working life. In Britain, a 
comparison of age-income profiles for men and women in 1965 showed that 
relative differences in earnings of highly educated and less educated work- 
ers were slightly greater for women than for men, although absolute 
differentials were lower.17 

Klinov-Malul has shown that in Israel women with no education earn 
only 40% as much as the male average, while the ratio for women with 
secondary or post-secondary education is 47 to 61 %.18 When differences in 
labour force participation are taken into account, the difference is even 
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more striking: women’s average income as a percentage of male income 
is only 3% for women with some primary schooling, and almost 30% in the 
case of women who have completed post-secondary education. But the 
influence of education on labour force participation is so important that it 
deserves separate treatment. 


The Effect of Education on Female Labour Force Participation 

There is evidence from many countries that the more highly educated a 
woman, the more likely she is to work, and in particular, to return to work 
after marriage, or child-rearing. Variations and trends in female labour 
force participation have been extensively studied, particularly the in- 
fluence of factors such as age, presence of young children, income of hus- 
band, and previous work experience, as well as the education of women 18 
Much of this work was originally designed to explain the paradox that 
although labour force participation of women is negatively related to 


husband's income since wives of men with high incomes have less finan- ` 


cial incentive to work; nevertheless time-series data show that the labour 
force participation of married women has been rising steadily in the U.S.A., 
Britain, and other countries despite increasing incomes of male workers. 
This can partly be explained by non-economic factors, such as changing 
social attitudes, and a decline in the average size of family, but there is 
also a perfectly rational economic explanation. 

The decision of a married woman whether or not to work reflects the 
relative values she attaches to paid employment, housework and leisure, 
and these are influenced by many factors, including her own and her 
husband's earning capacity, which determine the relative cost of leisure, 
the presence and age of young children, which influences the value of 
work within the home, the price of domestic help or labour-saving equip- 
ment, and finally, personal tastes, An increase in wage rates will have a 
double impact on such choices. The “income”effect is likely to be negative: 
by increasing family income, an increase in male wage rates makes it 
possible for the family as a whole to allocate more time to leisure, and 
reduces the financial pressure for wives to work. But at the same time, an 
increase in female wage rates will change the relative prices of work and 
leisure and have a positive “substitution” effect by making leisure more 
expensive and employment more attractive. Mincer, Cain, Bowen and 
Finegan and others have tried to assess which of these countervailing 
forces is the stronger. To simplify greatly, their general conclusion is that 
positive effects of an increase in wage rates outweigh the negative income 
effects, so that it is perfectly possible to reconcile rising labour forec 
participation of married women with rising incomes. 
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As the previous section showed, education increases the earning capaci- 
ty of women and this will affect labour supply, but in addition, education 
both influences and reflects attitudes and tastes for market work. Girls 
are more likely to undertake higher education if they want a career, but 
at the same time education directly influences tastes, and provides 
access to more enjoyable jobs. Thus, a positive relationship between edu- 
cation and female labour force participation is to be expected on several 
grounds, and there is ample evidence from many countries of such a re- 
lationship. 

For example, Figure 2 shows the relationship between labour force par- 
ticipation and education of women in the U.S.A. in 1968. The proportion of 
women working varies between 17 %, in the case of women with less than 
five years’ schooling, to over 70%, in the case of women with five or more 
years’ college education. However, it is necessary to allow for the influence 
of other factors, such as age, race, presence of children and other family 
income, which also influence participation rates, and tend to be correlated 
with level of education. Bowen and Finegan have attempted to measure 
the influence of all these factors separately, using 1960 Census data, and 
their analysis shows that education has an even stronger effect on women’s 
work participation when these other factors are held constant.20 


FIGURE 2 


Labour Force Participation Rates of American Women, 
By Level of Education, March 1968 
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The same close relationship between women’s education and work has 
been observed in many other countries. In Canada, in 1961, the proportion 
of married women in the labour force was only 17.5% in the case of women 
with elementary schooling, while 36.2% of married women with university 
education were working.21 In Britain, a report by the Government Social 
Survey showed that the proportion of women working was 52%, in the 
case of those with minimum education, but 64% in the case of women 
whose full-time education finished at 19 or over.22 Not only were highly 
educated women more likely to be working, but they were much more 
likely to be working full-time, than women with less education. Women 
who were not working at the time of the survey were asked whether they 
were “practically certain”, “likely”, “uncertain”, or "unlikely" to re- 
turn to work at a later date. About 30% of women who left school at the 
minimum age said that they were practically certain, or likely to return 
to work, compared with 43% of the women with the highest level of 
education.23 

In Britain, as in America, the influence of education is shown most 
clearly when other factors which influence the decision to work, such as 
age, presence of young children, and husband’s income, are held constant. 
A sample survey of women in 1969 collected information on the labour 
force status, age of completing education, number of children, and hus- 
band’s income of 13,500 women. 24 Table 2 shows the labour force partici- 
pation rates of married women under 65, with no children under 6, by 
level of education and husband’s net income after tax. 


TABLE 2 


Proportion of Economically Active Married Women Under 6 5 
With No Children Under 6 
By Level of Education and Husband's Income 


‚Level of Education Net Income of Husband (£ p.a.) 

(age at completion. 

of full-time education) £450 £650 £850 £1,050 £1,250 £1,650 £2,000 or over 
15 375 568 608 62.2 620 52.0 31.2 
16-18 45.8 63.6 646 695 668 52.9 33.2 
19 and over 100.0 66.7 826 55.2 810 70.7 42,7 


Source: Research Services Ltd., London. 1969. 


The table shows the negative influence of husband’s income: women in 
the highest income categories were less likely to be working than women 
whose husbands earned less than £ 1,650 a year, but in every income cate- 
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gory except one, the proportion of women working rises steadily with 
level of education. 

Education influences a woman's willingness to work by increasing her 
earning capacity, and by increasing access to more enjoyable jobs. Both 
these factors are equally important. Economists have tended to concen- 
trate on the effects of education on earnings, but many studies of the 
attitudes of working women have shown that non-financial factors are 
just as important as monetary considerations when a woman decides 
whether or not to work after marriage. Bowen and Finegan have attempt- 
ed to separate the influence of higher earnings and non-monetary factors 
as determinants of the increased labour force participation of educated 
women in the U.S.A. They calculate the increase in participation rates of 
married women aged 14 to 54, for seven levels of education, and then 
estimate how much of the increase can be “explained” simply in terms of 
higher wage rates, using the regression coefficients from an analysis which 
measured the relationship between labour force participation and eleven 
variables, including education of women, level of unemployment, hus- 
band’s income and average female earnings.25 Table 3 shows the results of 
their calculation, which suggests that for most education categories, the 
influence of higher earnings is about equal to the effect of non-monetary 


TABLE 3 


Relative Influence of Wage Rates and Non-Financial Factors on the Relationship 
Between Education and Labour Force Participation of Married Women, Aged 14-54, 
USA 1960 (Percentage Points) 


Years of Schooling Total Increase in Increase Due Increase Due 
Labour Force Parti- to Wage Effect to Non-Wage 
cipation, Associated Factors 

with Education 

0-4 E — _ 
5-7 + 8.5 + 1.4 + 7.1 
8 +17 +17 0,0 
9-11 + 3.8 +12 + 2.6 
12 + 4.8 + 2.1 + 27 
13-15 + 3.0 + 1.8 + 12 
16 + 59 + 3.3 + 2.6 
17 and over +13.9 + 49 + 9.0 
Total +41.6 +16.4 + 25.2 
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factors, although for women with the highest or the lowest levels of edu- 
cation these other factors have much more influence than earning capa- 
city on labour force behaviour. 

This suggests that studies of the rate of return to women’s education 
which concentrate exclusively on direct economic benefits may seriously 
underestimate the benefits of education. It is even more important for 
women than for men to take account of the “psychic income” associated 
with education, and the attempt by Bowen and Finegan to measure the _ 
relative importance of wage and non-wage effects shows that it is per- - 
fectly possible to quantify this, even if not to measure it precisely. Simi- 
larly, it is important in the case of women to attempt to measure, even - 
roughly, the indirect, or “spillover” benefits of education. 


The Indirect Benefits of Women's Education 

Critics of cost-benefit analysis of education have suggested that the 
indirect benefits of education, which are usually left out of account in 
rate-of-return calculations, are more significant than direct benefits 
measured in terms of earnings differentials. Certainly in the case of women 
these indirect benefits are extremely important, but the problem is how to 
measure and incorporate them into rate-of-return calculations. 

One important indirect benefit which has already been noted is the 
influence of a mother's education on the subsequent educational and | 
occupational performance of her children. The children of educated 
mothers are more likely to do well in School, continue their education 
beyond the minimum leaving age, and enter a high-income occupation. 
Therefore, one way of measuring this “inter-generation” effect of women's ` 
education is in terms of the increased earnings of their children. For 
example, a recent cost-benefit study of education in Kenya attempted to 
measure the influence of various factors on the age-earnings profiles 
of educated workers, and found that the mother's literacy was far more im- 
portant than the father's literacy in determining a worker's earnings.26 
Such data could be used to provide a measure of the extra earnings attri- 
butable to a mother’s education. But because rate-of-return calculations 
are based on the present discounted value of future benefits, the inclusion 
of benefits expected in twenty or thirty years’ time, when a woman’s 
children are in the labour force, would have a completely insignificant 
effect on the rate of return to women’s education. There are two other 


attempt to allow for the effect of ability and social class on earnings by 
means of an “alpha coefficient” of 0.5 or 0.66, thus attributing only a part 
of the earnings differentials of educated workers to their level of edu- 
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cation.27 This reduces the direct benefits of education, and therefore 
lowers the rate of return to investment in education. An alternative 
possibility would be to assume that a greater proportion of the increased 
earnings of educated workers, whether male or female, is the direct result 
of investment in education, but to relate these benefits not only to the 
costs of educating the worker himself, but also to part of the costs of his 
mother’s education. 

Another possibility, already mentioned, is to include the earnings fore- 
gone by mothers, while looking after their children, both as a social bene- 
fit when calculating the returns to women’s education, and as part of the 
total social costs of education for both men and women. This would have 
a double effect on the rate of return to education for women, relative to 
men, by increasing the benefits for women and the costs for men. All 
of these possibilities raise considerable problems, particularly that of 
deciding how much of a mother’s time has a direct influence on the edu- 
cational performance of her children, but they do illustrate that it is 
perfectly possible to translate one of the indirect benefits of women’s 
education into monetary terms. 

Another indirect benefit of women’s education, particularly in develop- 
ing countries, is its effect on fertility. Studies in many countries have shown 
that size of family is negatively related to the level of a woman’s educa- 
tion, Therefore, in heavily over-populated countries, one of the most 
important benefits of women’s education may be a reduction in the birth 
rate, which in turn would lead to an increase in per capita income, a 
reduction in medical expenditure related to childbirth, and a reduction in 
educational expenditure as a result of the smaller child population, The 
World Bank’s cost-benefit study of education in Kenya concluded that 
“assuming universal primary education a generation from now ... the 
undiscounted savings on future primary schooling alone would already 
compensate for a good deal of the costs of schooling incurred in the pre- 
sent generation’’.28 One of the ways in which women’s education influen- 
ces the birth rate is through its effect on labour force participation. Coll- 
ver and Langlois, in a study of variations in labour force participation 
rates between developed and underdeveloped countries, show that there is 
a strong inverse relation between fertility and women’s work participa- 
tion and suggest that the indirect effect of increased female employment 
on fertility may be asimportant as, orsometimes outweigh, direct benefitsin 
the form of increased national product.?9 

Other benefits which are related to the effect of education on fertility 
and family size are the contribution of women’s education to reductions in 
child mortality and educational wastage in developing countries. It has 
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often been observed that because of better standards of nutrition and 
hygiene, the children of educated women are healthier than the children 
of illiterate mothers.9? For the same reasons, infant mortality is also 
likely to be lower, It is difficult to measure this in monetary terms, but 
Lee Hansen has estimated that in India in 1951 the direct cost of infant 
mortality amounted to about 3% of national income, and if indirect costs, 
such as the value of the mother's time, are included, the costs would be 
higher, so that a reduction in mortality would involve a real economic 
saving.*! Similarly, the children of educated mothers are less likely to | 
drop out of school, so that one indirect benefit of women’s education may 
be a reduction in the high rates of wastage which increase per pupil costs S 
of education in India, for example, by almost 80 per cent per year at the 
primary level,82 ) 
One of the most illusive benefits sometimes ascribed to women's edu- 
cation in developing countries is its effect on social and family attitudes, | 
It is suggested that ‘economic growth depends on attitudes to work, to. 
wealth, to thrift, to having children, to invention, to strangers, to ad” 
venture, and so op, 33 and that these attitudes will be markedly affected 
by education. Any attempt to analyse the effect of education on attitudes, 
whether of men or women, needs to take into effect many other influences, 
such as religion, cultural tradition, family structure and kinship systems, 
and it is often difficult to distinguish between the effects of education and 
urbanisation or industrialisation, and to demonstrate whether the in- 
fluence of education on a phenomenon such as labour force participation 
is felt primarily through changes in attitudes, or more directly through 
its effect on wage rates or access to jobs. Nevertheless, there is some 
limited evidence that the education of women affects attitudes which may 
be important in promoting, or discouraging, economic growth. Two have 
already been mentioned: attitudes towards work outside the family, and 
towards family size, Another possible influence is on marriage and family 
patterns. It has been noted, both in Africa and Asia, that the education of 
Women is one factor associated with the growth of the “nuclear family”, 
and the decline of the “extended family”, and that this type of family 
structure is more conducive to labour mobility than the extended family.94 
McClelland has suggested that one of the factors associated with economic 
growth is “achievement motivation”, and that this is influenced by family 
structure and methods of child care.35 In turn, both of these factors are 
likely to be influenced by a mother’s education, But such changes in 
attitudes are difficult to measure, and the influence of education may not 
be causal. In any case, the changes affected by education may not all be 
beneficial in economic terms, A study of changing attitudes in a Mexican 


be 
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village suggests that the education of girls taught them to conquer fear of 
the local town, and even encouraged some of them to work there, but that, 
according to many villagers, it also undermined the traditional notion 
that time should be spent only in productive activities.36 


Conclusions: The Concept of “Investment in Women" 

For the individual, education beyond the minimum school-leaving age 
offers direct benefits in the form of increased earning power, access to 
more desirable and enjoyable jobs, greater possibilities of re-entering the 
labour market after a period of child-care, and the probability of steadily 
increasing earnings after an interrupted working career. At the same time 
education brings a woman indirect benefits through its influence on the 
educational achievement of her children, and many personal satisfactions 
that economists group together as ''psychic income", Such benefits are 
not confined to women in advanced countries; indeed, access to jobs and 
the expectation of improving the educational achievement of her children 
may be even more important to a woman in a developing country, where 
education may offer the chance of a switch from work in the rural sub- 
sistence sector of the economy to the urban industrial sector. In develop- 
ing countries, too, the fact that education increases the likelihood of 
marrying a highly educated husband may be one of the most significant 
factors influencing a family's decision about a girl's education: the World 
Bank's study of the rate of return to education in Kenya observes that 
“even traditional marriage practices ... place a definite value on educa- 
tion" and quotes the attempt in one African country to establish a 
standard bride price depending on the bride's education, "the reported 
price ratio of 1:1.6:3 for uneducated, primary educated and secondary 
educated brides, respectively, without a doubt implies an assessment of the 
costs undergone by the family which sends a daughter to school"',9? 

For society, the education of women offers benefits in the form of 
increased productivity of working women, increased labour force partici- 
pation and indirect benefits, including the “inter-generation” effect on 
children’s education and subsequent occupational performance, higher 
standards of family health and child-care, a lower birth rate, and possibly 
the fostering of family attitudes conducive to economic growth. Once 
again, these benefits are not confined to the developed countries, A recent 
review of women’s role in economic development concluded that the pro- 
ductivity of women in developing countriesis inferior to that of men, main- 
ly because of lower levels of education and training, and gives several 
examples of the influence of education on women’s participation in the 
modern sector.38 
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The difference between the rate of return for men and women depends 
upon the extent of wage and occupational discrimination in a country, and 
the way in which allowance is made for the economic value of a woman’s 
time spent in non-market activities. For women who work, the monetary 
rate of return to secondary and higher education based simply on direct 
benefits is in some countries, such as Germany and New Zealand, higher 
for women than for men. When non-working women are included, social 
rates of return are usually lower, but not insignificant: rates of return 
of over 8 and 10 per cent have been calculated for the U.S.A. and Puerto 
Rico. Arecentstudy of career patterns of highly qualified women in Britain 
and Western and Eastern Europe concluded: 


It is not necessary to-day to ask in a country like Britain, any more than in 
Eastern Europe, whether women with the high qualifications relevant to a 
professional or managerial career are likely to use them ... It is nearer the 
truth to assume that a highly qualified woman will remain, like a man, a life- 
time worker, than that she will retire into the role ofa permanent house-wife ... 
The traditional argument that training and promotion for able young women is 
wasted because their careers will cease on marriage, or the birth of their child- 
ren, has clearly lost its force.39 


Therefore, even taking the narrowest definition of economic benefits, 
the education of women must be regarded as a form of investment. But a 
narrow definition, which concentrates only on the direct effects of edu- 
cation on productivity in the labour force, neglects non-monetary bene- 
fits to society and to the individual, which are more difficult to measure, 
but nonetheless real, 

The concept of education as investment is just as valid for women as for 
men, and indeed, this concept can help to explain patterns of labour force 
behaviour and differences in the earnings patterns of men and women. 
At the same time, the attempt to measure the profitability of women's 
education can help to develop the concept of human capital, by suggesting 
waysin which psychic income and indirect benefits may be measured, and 
by emphasising a hitherto neglected aspect of socialcosts. Finally, persistent 
inequalities of access and quality of education and training for boys and 


girls take on a new light when seen in terms of investment in men and 
women. 
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INVESTITION IN FRAUEN: EINE AUSEINANDERSETZUNG 
MIT DEM HUMANKAPITALKONZEPT 


von MAUREEN WOODHALL 


Selbst in neueren Studien über den Aufbau von Humankapital und über 
Erträge von Bildungsinvestitionen hat man Fragen der Investition in Fra 
bildung nur wenig Aufmerksamkeit gewidmet. Aufgrund der niedrigen Beteilig 
der Frauen am Arbeitsmarkt und ihrer niedrigen Verdienste, wird nur zu haüfi 
angenommen, daß der Bildungsaufwand für Frauen Konsum statt Investitio 
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eine Berufstätigkeit auch nach der Ehe fortzusetzen als weniger qualifizierte, wenn 
man andere Faktoren wie Alter, Einkommen des Ehemannes und Kinderzahl 
mitberücksichtigt. 

Die Bildung der Frau bringt auch mehrere indirekte Erträge: einer der wichtig- 
sten ist die Auswirkung des Bildungsniveaus der Mutter auf die schulischen und 
beruflichen Leistungen der Kinder. In Entwicklungsländern kann die Ausbildung von 
Frauen Geburtsraten, Kindersterblichkeit und schulische Ausfallsquoten vermin- 
dern und eventuell zu Verhaltensänderungen im sozialen und familären Bereich 
führen, die die wirtschaftliche Entwicklung fördern. Infolgedessen ist Investition 
in die Frauenbildung sowohl eine soziale wie auch eine private Anlage. Obwohl 
manche Abschätzungen ein niedrigeres “rate of return" für die Ausbildung von 
Frauen als für die von Männern zeigen, kann dennoch bei Berücksichtigung direk- 
ten und indirekten Nutzens behauptet werden, daß der Aufwand für Frauen wesent- 
liche wirtschaftliche Ertráge einbringt. 


L'INVESTISSEMENT DANS LES FEMMES: UNE REEVALUATION 
DU CONCEPT DE CAPITAL HUMAIN 


par MAUREEN WooDHALL 


Malgré de récents travaux sur la formation du capital humain et sur le rendement 
de l'investissement en éducation, on a accordé peu d'attention aux aspects de 
l'investissement que présente l'éducation des femmes. On a trop souvent prétendu 
que l'éducation dispensée aux femmes est consommation plutót qu'investissement, 
en raison du faible emploi féminin et des salaires bas. L'éducation fait cependant 
réaliser des bénéfices économiques, directs et indirects, pour l'individu et la société. 
Les bénéfices moyens que les femmes formées recueillent au cours de leur vie sont 
considérablement plus élevés que les gains des femmes dotées de moins d'éducation, 
et l'éducation permet à une femme de revenir à un emploi trés bien rémunéré, aprés 
son mariage et la naissance de ses enfants. Les femmes formées connaîtront vrai- 
semblablement moins de discriminations relatives à leur salaire que les femmes sans 
formation, et cela peut signifier que les différentielles de salaires des femmes for- 
mées excèdent ceux des hommes similairement formés, même si les salaires actuels 
sont moins élevés, en raison d'un nombre plus court d'heures de travail. 

L'éducation accroît aussi la participation des femmes au travail, et lorsquel'on tient 
compte de l'influence d'autres facteurs, tels que âge, salaire du mari et nombre d'en- 
fants, il est vraisemblable que les femmes possédant une bonne formation profession- 
nelle travailleront beaucoup plus, une fois mariées, que les femmes non qualifiées. 

L'éducation des femmes fait réaliser aussi plusieurs bénéfices indirects; un des 
plus importants est l'influence qu'exerce une mère éduquée sur les résultats scolaires 
et professionnels de ses enfants. Dans les pays en voie de développement, l'éducation 
des femmes peut contribuer à faire abaisser le taux de naissance, de mortalité infan- 
tile et d'abandon en cours d'études, et à entrainer d'éventuels changements dans les 
attitudes sociales et familiales, favorables à l'essor économique. 

Pour conclure, l'éducation des femmes constitue à la fois un investissement social 
et privé. Bien que certaines estimations du taux de ce rendement soient inférieures 
à celui de l'éducation des hommes, si l'on évalue néanmoins les bénéfices directs et 
indirects, il apparait clairement que l'éducation des femmes fait effectivement 
réaliser d'importants bénéfices économiques. 


SCOLARISATION ET PROMOTION FEMININES EN 
AFRIQUE FRANCOPHONE* (CÓTE-D'IVOIRE, 
HAUTE-VOLTA, SENEGAL) 


par MARIE Erou, Institut d'Etude du Développement Economique et 
Social, Paris 


L'effort immense et accéléré que les pays neufs doivent fournir da 
tous les domaines en vue de leur développement, requiert la mobilisati 
de toutes les énergies, de toutes les ressources humaines, réserves de force; 
de travail et de matière grise représentant la plus grande richesse de ce: 
pays qui arrivent brusquement à l'ére industrielle aprés avoir été long: 
temps maintenus dans une dépendance ayant hypothéqué leur évolu ] 

Les femmes constituant la moitié de ce potentiel, il s'agit de voir dam: 
quelle mesure elles ont la possibilité de contribuer au développement de 
leur pays. 

Dans les Etats industrialisés, le rôle des femmes dans la vie économiqui 
est important, bien que leur niveau d’intervention ne soit pas analog 
à la place qu'elles occupent dans la population active. Dans les pays el 
voie de développement par contre, les femmes actives se trouvent massives 
ment confinées dans les emplois non qualifiés, surtout agricoles, méme si 
certaines d'entre elles ont pu accéder à des fonctions élevées. Conséquence 
de la sous-scolarisation? Certes, mais la relation entre la scolarisation d 
filles et l'emploi des femmes n'est pas un phénoméne univoque. C 
pourquoi, malgré la distance qui sépare la place tenue par les unes de 


uniformément quantitatif, exprime, dans ses rapports différenciés, 
particularités de condition et d'objectifs attribuées aux deux sexes. 


* Version abrégée, allégée nı a 
article aru dans Tiss: Monde, revue put de nombreux tableaux et références, d ; 
ment Economique et Social (Université Paris I), Tome 13, N? 49, Tanvier-Mars I 

Bons conceraht i sauna de redevable, par alles, de nombreuses Informa 
Friedrich de l'UNESCO. es filles et des femmes en Afrique à Mlle Nicole 
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Dans les pays en voie de développement où l'offre d'enseignement est 
submergée par la demande, la place assignée aux filles permet de montrer 
les mécanismes qui, à l'intérieur du système, agissent dans un sens dis- 
criminatoire.t 


Accès des Filles à l'Education 

L'enseignement des filles en Afrique, privilège et sélection. Le point de 
départ, en matière d'éducation, des pays ayant accédé à l'indépendance à 
la suite du mouvement de décolonisation de l'Afrique, exige dans ce 
domaine un effort sans commune mesure avec leurs possibilités. Ainsi, 
l’enseignement reste encore un privilège pour les enfants africains, bien 
que les textes législatifs leur font généralement “obligation” — une obliga- 
tion toute platonique dans l'état actuel du réseau scolaire — de fréquenter 
l'école pendant un certain nombre d'années. 

Cette situation affecte tout particuliérement les filles. La sélection — 
scolaire, géographique, sociale — nécessairement opérée devant le nombre 
insuffisant de places offertes par le systéme scolaire se double chez elles du 
handicap initial d'une discrimination reconduite à travers les différentes 
formes que prend le développement de la scolarisation. 

Déjà défavorisées au niveau de l'école primaire, les filles le sont beau- 
coup plus quand il s'agit de poursuivre leurs études. Les places dans le 
second degré étant rares, la sélection n'est pas basée sur des critères 
homogènes: les garçons bénéficient, à commencer par leur milieu familial, 
d'une sorte de “priorité”. 

La distribution des effectifs féminins entre les différents types d'ensei- 
gnement du second degré est significative: les filles se concentrent dans 
l'enseignement général et le ler cycle du normal. Elles s'inscrivent dans 
des proportions trés faibles dans le technique, presque exclusivement dans 
les sections commerciales et les centres d'enseignement ménager, tandis 
que les sections industrielles et la formation professionnelle sont pratique- 
ment réservées aux garçons. 

Place des filles dans le système, déséquilibres et ouverture au monde. L'en- 
seignement, institution de transmission des connaissances et des valeurs, 
représente aussi, dans les pays marqués par les structures traditionnelles, 
une voie d'insertion dans le monde moderne. La maniére dont les filles 
sont orientées dans le systéme scolaire refléte-t-elle cette optique? Quelle 
est la signification des déséquilibres qu'on constate dans la répartition des 
effectifs féminins entre les différents ordres et types du systéme d'éduca- 
tion? Il se trouve que l'enseignement ne répond qu'à moitié aux aspira- 
tions qu'il suscite et qu'il se tourne souvent insensiblement vers des ob- 
jectifs secondaires. 
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La structure des effectifs scolarisés (tableau 1) met en relief l'importanci 
disproportionnée du premier degré. 4 
TABLEAU 1 


Structure des effectifs scolarisés (1967-1968) 


Degré et type Côte-d'Ivoire Haute-Volta 
d'enseignement 


Absolus en% Absolus en% Absolus 


Préscolaire 2.085 0,5 745 0,7 -— 
Premier degré 407.609 89,7 97.364 90,5 248.749 
Second degré 
Général 37.460 8,2 6.728 6,2 37.205 
Normal 1.096 0,2 1.001 0,9 810 
Technique et 
Professionnel 3.404 0,8 1.354 13 6.002 
Total 41.960 9,2 9.078 8,4 44.017 
Supérieur 2.661 0,6 465 0,4 1.667 
TOTAL 454.315 100,0 107.652 100,0 294.433 


Le second degré a pourtant une importance toute particulière en 
que. C'est à son niveau que se joue la possibilité pour les pays de se prend 
en charge. Pépinière de l’enseignement supérieur (dispensé ou non dans 
pays même), mais aussi formateur des techniciens, des cadres moyens, d 
enseignants, il est le garant du développement futur. Est-ce que les b 
soins propres à un pays en voie de développement se reflètent dans! 
structure? | 

De volume modeste, le second degré des pays étudiés cède la pa 
lion à l'enseignement général, tandis que les autres types d'enseigneme 
qui orientent plus ou moins directement vers une activité profession e 
se partagent — trés inégalement — le reste des effectifs. j 

La part tenue par les filles aux différents niveaux de scolarisation | 
restreinte. La comparaison par sexe de la structure des effectifs dans 
second degré permettrait de cerner les disparités traduisant plus qu 
sous-scolarisation sélective, à savoir des projets différents concerné 
l'insertion dans la vie active des filles et des garçons (tableau 2). 

Pour les filles s'engageant dans l'enseignement du second deg 
l'espérance scolaire semble bien courte. Leur élan vers l'instruc 
qualification, le travail créateur est contenu, pour la plupart d'en 
elles, dans les limites du premier cycle d'études, quand il n'est pas orie 
vers les divers centres d'enseignement “féminin” qui leur renvoient 
méme image figée d'elles-mémes reflétée à l'infini. 


+ 
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TABLEAU 2 


Structure des effectifs scolarisés dans le second degré selon le sexe des élèves (en pour- 


centage) 
Types d'enseignement Côte-d'Ivoire Haute-Volta Sénégal 
d d degré 
eer ed Gargons Filles Garçons Filles Garçons Filles 
Général: 
Premier cycle court 28,7 21,9 27,2 34,1 48,08 — 49,9» 
Premier cycle long 56,6 60,9 37,6 19,4 39,72 379» 
Total premier cycle 85,3 82,8 64,8 53,5 87,7 87,8 
Second cycle 43 5,6 14,0 7,1 10,4 9,3 
Total général 89,6 88,4 78,8 60,6 98,1 97,1 
Normal: 
Premier cycle 1,4 1,8 9,8 11,1 1,0 2,0 
Second cycle 1,2 0,7 1,1 0,4 0,9 0,9 
Total normal 2,6 2,5 10,9 11,5 1,9 2,9 
Technique et 
professionnel 7,8 9,1 10,3 27,9 
Total second degré 100,0 100,0 100,0 100,0 100,06 100,0b 


* La répartition à l'intérieur du premier cycle est celle de l'enseignement public 
extrapolée à l’ensemble public-privé. 
b Général et Normal seulement. 

Source: Basée sur les volumes globaux du Tableau 1. 


Politique scolaire et Promotion féminine 

Le poids des structures. La structure du système de l’enseignement est 
l'expression d'une certaine politique, le résultat d'options prises dans le 
cadre de l'idéologie dominante. C'est pourquoi il est particulièrement 
troublant de suivre la persistance avec laquelle des systèmes contestés 
dans les pays où ils ont vu le jour se perpétuent dans les régions lointaines 
où ils se trouvent transplantés. Les résistances aux changements du sys- 
tème scolaire, perçues en France, trouvent leur écho dans les réticences 
manifestées dans tel ou tel pays africain devant des modifications mineu- 
res dans son enseignement. L’équivalence du diplôme national avec le 
diplôme français garantissant le caractère sacré du parchemin renforce 
l'exigence d'une pérennité des conditions de son obtention. Et pendant 
que le rituel immuable des sanctions au cours d'une longue série d'étapes 
scolaires s'accomplit, prenant le pas sur l'acquis intellectuel, le prestige 
inégal conféré aux divers types d'enseignement dissimule l'efficacité et 
l'utilité réelles de la formation dispensée. 
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C'est ainsi que par le mirage d'une impossible assimilation, les obstacles 
se multiplient devant l'éléve africain: système d'enseignement importé, 
valeurs transposées, langue étrangère, culture différente. Et si l’on a pu 
déchiffrer le destin des élèves français défavorisés socialement et culturel 
ment, qui chantera jamais l'épopée de l'enfant africain se mettant en 
marche depuis sa case pour décrocher le Bac? 

L'évolution, pendant les dernières années, de la situation scolaire dans 
les trois pays africains étudiés, témoigne de la persistance d'une certaine 
image du second degré. Ainsi, la priorité accordée à l'enseignement général, 
reflètant les structures du système hérité, traduit une conception verti- 
cale de l'enseignement, d’après laquelle la formation des élites reste Je 
but principal du second degré — et cela dans des pays où ce n'est qu'une 
infime minorité des élèves de l’enseignement secondaire qui atteignent | 
second cycle. Cette tendance s'est trouvée renforcée à la faveur de l'ex- 
pansion scolaire, d'année en année, répondant peut-étre à des aspirations! 
suscitées par le prestige qui auréole ce type d'enseignement. 

Cette structure qui manque de souplesse offre le cadre à l'intérieur du- 
quel sont inscrits les efforts de développement de la scolarisation des 
filles. 

La carte scolaire au masculin. La capacité d'accueil des élèves par le 
système scolaire à tous les niveaux et la conformation du réseau d'éta-| 
blissements constituent de solides barrières sur lesquelles percutent les 
besoins de la population. Et si la carte Scolaire est arrétée sans référence 
aux problémes que pose une scolarisation naissante des filles, celles-ci 
se trouvent en fait exclues, dans certains cas, bien que, apparemment, 
le systéme reste ouvert aux deux sexes. 

L'insuffisance des places est telle que l'accés à l'école primaire ressemble 
déjà à une faveur du destin. Au Sénégal, les mères font la queue devant 
les écoles dès la veille du jour de l'ouverture des inscriptions pour s'assurer 
des places disponibles? Devant cette pénurie, les chances sont inégale- 


enfants selon leur sexe, imprégnation des filles elles-mémes des convictions 
les concernant, mais aussi Structure de l'emploi utilisant les femmes tout 
en leur refusant les postes de responsabilité et enfin discrimination subtile 
de l'organisation scolaire: tout concourt pour handicaper les filles. C'est 
d'elles que les parents ont surtout besoin à la maison, pour elles qu'ils 
craignent le plus les effets “pernicieux” d'un enseignement ouvert à la 
modernité. Si elles vont à l'école, elles doivent parallèlement s'acquitter 
des tâches domestiques et cumuler l'éducation scolaire et l'éducation 
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traditionnelle d’une jeune fille africaine. Par ailleurs, si l’enseignement 
conduit à des emplois convoités, cela n’est pas aussi vrai pour les femmes 
que pour les hommes. En conséquence, la priorité dans cette voie étroite 
reste aux garçons. 

Dans les régions rurales où les écoles desservent parfois plusieurs 
villages, les difficultés que rencontrent les filles s’aggravent du fait de la 
distance à parcourir, perçue comme décelant une plus grand somme de 
périls pour elles que pour les garçons. L’école est manifestement plus 
accessible aux citadines qu'aux rurales, aux filles nées dans la zone 


` d'attraction d'une grande ville que dans les régions périphériques. Une 


enquête de l'IEDES,4 auprès des élèves de 6e, réalisée par Isabelle Deblé 
au Niger et au Sénégal, a établi que dans les deux pays, prés du tiers des 
éléves atteignant ce niveau sont nés dans la région de la capitale, et que ce 
phénomène est plus accentué en ce qui concerne les filles. 

En Haute-Volta, Ouagadougou et Bobodioulasso groupent vingt des 
quarante-trois établissements du second degré du pays (dont toutes les 
écoles dispensant un enseignement long) et rassemblent à elles deux 62% 
des effectifs féminins du technique (le reste étant réparti entre quatre 
centres ménagers régionaux), 58,4% de ceux du normal et 52,2% de l'en- 
semble des filles de l'enseignement général. 

En Cóte-d'Ivoire aussi, l'enseignement technique et professionnel n'est 
implanté que dans les deux villes principales, Abidjan et Bouaké, à 
l'exception des centres techniques ruraux qui ne comptent d'ailleurs, en 
1967-68, que quatre filles en tout. 

La répartition des établissements du second degré au Sénégal, tout en 
dessinant une carte plus équilibrée, offre un choix limité aux éléves du 
sexe féminin. " 

Manifestement, le réseau scolaire répond mieux, dans ces pays, tant 


* en densité qu'en qualité, aux besoins des garçons qu'à ceux des filles. 


Distorsion et mirages de l'enseignement technique. L'importance croissan- 
te de l'enseignement technique dans un monde où la technologie domine 
de plus en plus, se double en pays en voie de développement des exigences 
d'une économie aux prises avec des besoins énormes. La ventilation des 
effectifs féminins à l'intérieur des différents secteurs et niveaux de l'en- 
seignement technique fait apparaître des situations qu'on pourrait quali- 
fier d'anachroniques. En effet, reléguer les filles à certains secteurs, le 
plus souvent à l'enseignement dit “féminin”, et pour lequel l'univers des 
femmes se rétrécit aux dimensions de la cellule familiale, semble aussi 
désuet que peu rentable. 

Le déséquilibre quantitatif constaté entre effectifs masculins et effec- 
tifs féminins est ainsi aggravé par une discrimination de fait quant aux 
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niveaux de formation et aux secteurs d’études, ce qui entraîne en consé 
quence des chances inégales pour les filles et les garçons devant l'emploi; 
Comme par ailleurs, à niveau égal, le marché du travail est plus favorable 
à ceux-ci qu’à celles-là, les interactions entre le domaine de l’emploi et 
celui de l'éducation jouent toujours dans un sens désavantageant les 
filles. Il s'ensuit que l'enseignement technique, qui pourrait être la voie 
privilégiée de l'insertion des jeunes dans un monde en marche leur offrant; 
une prise sur les changements à venir par l'intermédiaire de la technologie; 
devient souvent pour les filles une voie sans issue. En l'absence d'une 
politique résolue de redressement des distorsions du technique, l’organisa- 
tion de ce type d'enseignement et la structure de ses effectifs tendent à 
bloquer la promotion féminine en contribuant à la reproduction perpétu 
elle du méme modèle de jeune fille. Il semble que les différents enseignés 
ments “féminins” préparent les filles “plus à un état qu'à une fonction.” 

Les clivages sectoriels à l'intérieur de l'enseignement technique em: 
ménagent ainsi de véritables “réserves” destinées au filles qui, prises au 
piège entre l'image traditionnelle d'elles-mémes et son reflet renvoyé par 
l'enseignement recu, découvrent qu'elles ne peuvent pas entrer dans la vie 
active suffisamment armées. Le chemin qui les mene à l'école n'est en fait 
qu'un détour qui les conduit de nouveau à la maison. Dans ces conditions, 
la réussite scolaire, la promotion ou l'abandon en cours d'études ne sem- 
blent pas avoir la méme acception pour les éléves des deux sexes. 

La “réussite scolaire”. Etroitement liée aux possibilités de l'infrastruc- 
ture de l'enseignement, la promotion n'est souvent en fait que l'envers 
d'une élimination, plus ou moins arbitraire, puisqu'elle est déclenchée 
indirectement par la limitation du nombre des places. 

Dés lors, la déperdition des effectifs représente moins le déchet d'une 
production qu'une partie de la matière première qu'on soustrait en cours 4 
d'élaboration à la machine scolaire pour éviter la surcharge. L'examen et 
le verdict du maître interviennent pour légitimer les décisions. 

Dans la constance des taux de promotion par classe, observée dans 
plusieurs pays, on devine l'influence de “l'inertie” pédagogique, corollaire 
d'un système scolaire au fonctionnement lourd.$ 


L'analyse du fonctionnement? de l'enseignement du second degré 
général et normal en Cóte-d'Ivoire et en Haute-Volta, fera apparaître les 


"TE 
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TABLEAU 3 


Taux moyens? de promotion, de diplômés, de vedoublements et d'abandons des garçons 
et des filles dans l'enseignement du second degré général et normal de la Cóte-d' Ivoire et 
de la Haute-Volta 


Niveau d'études Garçons Filles 
iP, R A B R A 
Côte-d'Ivoire 
6e 75,1 13,2 11,7 69,3 15,8 14,9 
5e 65,3 17,0 17,7 66,9 17,6 15,5 
4e 64,7 20,2 15,1 73,3 18,4 8,3 
3e 18,9 27,1 54,0 34,1 23,3 42,6 
Brevetb 59,2 61,4 
2e 57,4 18,4 24,2 64,0 15,0 21,0 
ire 61,8 19,2 19,0 76,3 13,7 10,0 
Terminale 32,4 34,6 
Baccalaureatb 54,3 54,6 
Haute-Volta 
6° 79,9 12,8 7,3 72,7 20,0 7,3 
5e 80,9 11,4 7,7 73,7 15,9 10,4 
4e 76,3 13,3 10,4 76,3 15,8 7,9 
3e 39,9 28,1 32,0 27,9 27,3 44,8 
Brevet 70,8 56,4 
2e 59,1 20,0 20,9 61,0 16,4 22,6 
Ire 62,4 23,2 14,4 71,7 20,0 8,3 
Terminale 40.3 25,5 
Baccalauréat» 68,8 51,5 


* P = promotion; R = redoublements; A = abandons. 

b Lestaux de diplômés du premier et du second cycle (brevet et baccalauréat) 
sont alignés dans les colonnes indiquant la prononce En fait, il s'agirait plutôt 
de diplômes décernés que d'élèves diplômés, la qualité de notre information ne 
nous permettant pas de distinguer parmi les reçus le nombre des candidats 
libres. En conséquence, les taux de di 
sorties à la fin de chaque cycle, 


Source: Ce tableau est le résultat d'une série d'opérations effectuées principale- 
ment à partir des données sur les effectifs et les redoublements par cours et per 
sexe, obtenues pour un certain nombre d'années, La progression moyenne des effec- 
tifs et la proportion moyenne des redoublants par cours permettent de décomposer 
l'effectif de chaque cours en redoublants et promus, le nombre de ces derniers 
retranché de Velfectif dont ils sont issus établissant la déperdition. Le taux moyen 
de redoublement (mesurant le rapport du nombre des redoublants d'un cours à 
l'effectif du méme cours l'année précédente) détermine dans le volume de la dé- 
perdition la part des redoublants et, par soustraction, celle des abandons ou des 
Sorties à chaque niveau. Par ailleurs, les taux moyens de EN (calculés par 
rapport à l'effectif de la classe préparatoire à l'examen) complétent cette analyse. 


iplómés ne coincident pas avec ceux des 
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différences entre garçons et filles dans le cheminement des effectifs å 
travers l'appareil scolaire. Le tableau 3 met en évidence la manière dont 
garçons et filles évoluent le long de leur scolarité secondaire. 
En Cóte-d'Ivoire, les filles butent à la fin de leur première année d’etu- 
des du second degré; sanctionnées plus sévèrement que les garçons, elles 
abandonnent plus souvent qu'eux, découragées. Ce cap franchi, leurs 
promotions deviennent meilleures que celles de leurs camarades, les re 
doublements et les abandons étant plus importants chez les garçons tout 
le long de la scolarité ultérieure. Elimination des filles et auto-élfminatioi 
jouent donc contre elles jusqu'à la classe de 6ème y comprise. Produit d 
sélections successives, le contingent féminin poursuivant les études se- 
condaires présente par la suite un profil de scolarité nettement meille 
que celui dessiné par les garçons. La constance des filles qui ne se décident: 
pas aussi facilement que les garçons à abandonner les études entreprisesä 
si grands frais s'explique aussi par le choix restreint des autres possibilités 
qui s'offrent à elles. En effet, les garçons peuvent plus aisément trouver 
place dans l'enseignement technique ou bien entrer dans la vie active 
ayant ou non réussi à un des multiples concours de recrutement qui n'es 
gent pas le baccalauréat. À 
En Haute-Volta, les promotions apparaissent plus difficiles pour les 
filles que pour les gragons tout le long du premier cycle; au second cydle 
la participation féminine ayant été réduite sensiblement, la situation est 
inversée. Mais plus que la promotion, c'est la sanction des études par I 
diplôme concrétisant la “réussite” qui témoigne de la place faite aux uns 
et aux autres dans le système. Or, si les promotions étaient déjà plus at 
dues pour les filles, les taux de diplômés présentent des différences amplis 
fiées, difficilement explicables uniquement pag des raisons scolaires, ell) 
faveur des garcons. Les réactions d'ailleurs des garcons et des filles de 
vant I’ “échec” à l'examen, telles qu'elles sont révélées par les différents 
taux au niveau de la classe de 3ème et à celui de la terminale, sont signis 
ficatives: tandis que les garcons redoublent volontiers dans l'espoir, SOUS 
vent récompensé, de réussir à une tentative ultérieure, les filles dans | 
méme cas, prenant la mesure du handicap à surmonter, préfèrent carte 
ment abandonner. x 


a 


de la mise en question d'un certain fonctionnement à la recherche dë 
raisons individuelles du mauvais rendement scolaire. 
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Contribution des Femmes au Développement 

Instruite ou non, exerçant une activité rémunérée ou pas, l’Africaine 
joue un rôle important dans le processus du développement de son pays. 
Participation directe ou action médiate, son mode d'intervention dans 
l'évolution de son milieu est complexe. 

Participation directe. Dans ces pays à économie principalement agri- 
cole, la part assumée par les femmes dans l'agriculture constitue une con- 
tribution importante à l'économie nationale. Or, si le développement exige 
la modernisation des techniques et donc la transformation de chaque agri- 
culteur en agent du progrés, éduquer les femmes au méme titre que les 


` hommes constitue une nécessité vitale. 


Les femmes sont rares dans l'industrie en Afrique; leurs activités 
s'exercent dans les secteurs de l'enseignement et de la santé, de l'adminis- 
tration et des services, plus souvent dans l'artisanat et le petit commerce, 
mais surtout dans l'agriculture. Dés lors, Ia quasi-exclusion des filles des 
écoles de formation agricole dénote une incohérence en matière de politi- ` 
que des ressources humaines aux conséquences durables. En effet, on 
dénombre 4 filles sur 910 élèves dans les centres techniques ruraux en 
Cóte-d'Ivoire (1967—68), 1.693 filles sur 24.510 éléves dans les centres 

, d'éducation rurale en Haute-Volta (1968-69). 

Par ailleurs, les femmes prennent activement part dans les pays 
étudiés à la vie publique, assumant des responsabilités politiques et socia- 
les. Méme si elles ne sont pas nombreuses à exercer des fonctions impor- 
tantes, chaque cas revét une signification particuliére en raison méme 
de cette rareté. C'est aux pionniers que reviennent le labeur et le mérite des 
premiers défrichages. 

Apport global des femmes. Le rôle des Africaines dans le développement 
ne se limite pas à leur intervention directe dans les mécanismes économi- 
ques et politiques. Responsables du foyer, c'est à elles qu'il incombe d'amé- 
liorer les conditions de la vie familiale en apportant les modifications 
nécessaires aux habitudes nutritionnelles et aux règles d'hygiène, de pré- 
server ainsi le capital santé de la nation. Gestionnaires du ménage, elles 
ont à équilibrer des budgets d'autant plus difficiles que les familles sont 
nombreuses et que les activités rémunérées ne le sont pas. Garantes de la 
formation des nouvelles générations, c'est à elles que revient aussi bien 
l'éducation des enfants dans le milieu familial que le contróle de leur 
progrès scolaire, ce qui exige des prodiges de vigilance de la part des mères 
illettrées. Gardiennes des traditions, c'est par elles qu'on peut obtenir les 
changements dans les comportements, indispensables à l'adaptation au 
monde moderne. 
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Les niveaux d'instruction du père et de la mère des élèves de 6ème en fonction l'un d 
l'autre (Sénégal, 1967) 


Mères 


Pas d'in- Etudes Etudes Etudes 
struction primaires secondaires supérieures 
Des garçons 
68,5 12,2 3,9 0,0 
Pas d’instruction 98,6 1,3 0,1 0,0 
21,1 40,6 14,2 8,8 
Etudes primaires 85,8 12,3 1,6 0,3 
8,2 35,6 52,8 8,8 
Etudes secondaires 66,3 21,5 11,7 0,5 
2,2 11,6 29,1 82,4 
Etudes supérieures 49,5 19,2 17,8 13,5 
100 100 100 100 
Total 90,1 6,7 2,5 0,7 
Des filles 
46,4 6,3 1,0 0,0 
Pas d'instruction 97,3 2,6 0,1 0,0 
34,4 45,4 9,5 0,0 
Etudes primaires 78,2 20,2 1,6 0,0 
14,5 33,9 51,4 14,3 
Etudes secondaires 57,4 26,1 15,4 1,1 
4,7 14,4 38,1 85,7 
Etudes supérieures 38,7 23,2 23,8 14,3 
100 100 100 100 
Total 77,5 15,1 5,9 1,5 


Dans chaque colonne, le chiffre de gauche (lu horizontalement) indique le po 
centage des pères d’un niveau d’enseignement, qui ont épousé une femme avec il 
certain niveau d'enseignement, Par exemple: 98,6% de pères sans instruction 0! 
épousé une femme également sans instruction. 

‚Le chiffre de droite (lu verticalement) indique le pourcentage des mères d' 
niveau d'enseignement, qui ont épousé un homme avec un certain niveau d'en 
ment. Par exemple: 68,5%, de mères sans instruction ont épousé un homme ég 
ment sans instruction, i 
Source: Documentation inédite provenant d'une enquête de l'IEDES dont u 
partie a donné lieu à la publication : Les rendements de l'enseignement du ZS e 
en Afrique francophone, t. V: Enquête au Niger et au Sénégal. Paris: IEDES, 19 


1966-67 au Sénégal. Ces élèves constituent évidemment le produit fit 


gy 
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d'une série de sélections intervenues tout le long du cycle primaire. En- 
viron 7.000 élèves, 5.200 garçons et 1.800 filles ont été touchés par cette 
enquête. 

Les mères de l’ensemble des élèves de 6ème n’ont pas reçu d'instruction 
scolaire dans une proportion de 87% ; 9% avaient bénéficié de l'enseigne- 
ment primaire, 3% de l'enseignement secondaire et environ 1 95 de 
l'enseignement supérieur. Les écarts entre les mères des garcons et celles 
des filles sont assez significatifs, ces derniéres étant sensiblement plus 
instruites que les précédentes. En effet, les proportions dans les trois 
catégories des mères instruites varient du simple au double au bénéfice 
des méres des filles, comme on peut le voir au tableau 4. 

On remarque, par ailleurs, que les filles de 6ème proviennent plus sou- 
vent que les garçons de milieux instruits, les pères étant d'un niveau d’ins- 
truction plus élevé que leurs femmes. L'homogamie culturelle des pa- 
rents, à l'exception de ceux qui n'ont recu aucune instruction n'est pas 
fréquente en raison des différences de niveau entre les deux sexes. Mais 
là où elle existe, elle favorise les études secondaires chez les filles. 

Les méres pratiquant une profession ne représentent que 8% de l'en- 
semble, puisque 96% des non instruites et plus de la moitié de celles qui 
ont fait des études exercent l'activité de ménagère. Le taux d'activité 
s'éléve rapidement avec le niveau d'instruction — sur des effectifs, il est 
vrai, de plus en plus réduits. Les mères des filles travaillent dans une 
proportion plus grande que celles des garçons: 12,1 % contre 6,7%. 

Les croisements d’éléments de la scolarité des élèves de 6ème avec les 
données concernant l'instruction de leurs mères mettent en évidence cer- 
tains rapports qui ne sont pas sans intérêt. On voit par exemple (tableau 
5) qu'il existe une relation remarquable entre le niveau d'instruction at- 
teint par la mère et l'orientation scolaire de l'enfant, les élèves se dirigeant 
beaucoup plus souvent vers l’enseignement long, dans sa filière “noble”, 
le classique, notamment, quand ils ont une mère instruite. 

Par ailleurs, à mesure que le niveau d'instruction des mères s'élève, les 
enfants accèdent plus jeunes à l'enseignement du second degré. L'Age 
d'entrée en 6ème étant fonction de l’âge d'inscription à l'école primaire et 
de la durée effective de la scolarité accomplie, il n’est pas aisé de distin- 
guer lequel de ces deux facteurs est influencé par l'instruction de la mère. 
Cependant, comme la durée des études primaires est en moyenne la méme 
pour les enfants des méres n'ayant recu aucune instruction et de celles qui 
ont fait des études primaires, tandis qu'elle est beaucoup plus courte pour 
ceux dont les mères ont accompli des études plus poussées, il en résulte que 
dans ce dernier cas, les éléves redoublent moins que les autres et s'inscri- 
vent éventuellement au Cours préparatoire plus tót, cependant que les 
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TABLEAU 5 dl 


Répartition des élèves selon leur orientation dans l'enseignement secondaire général en. o 
niveau d'instruction de la mère (Sénégal, 1967) F 


Niveau d'instruction de la mère 


Pas Etudes Etudes 
d'instruction primaires secondaires 
Mères des Mères des Mères des 
Type d'enseignement Garçons Filles Garçons Filles Garçons Filles 
Second degré général 

Court 527 61,3 46,5 44,8 23,1 23,8 
Long moderne 30,2 22,4 30,6 26,0 27,7 193 
Long classique 17,1 16,3 22,9 29,0 49,2 56,9 
Total 100,0 100,0 100,0 100,0 100,0 100,0 


Source: Documentation inédite provenant d'une enquête de l'IEDES dont 
ie a donné lieu à la publication: Les rendement de l'enseignements du pret 
degré en Afrique francophone, t. V: Enquête au Niger et au Sénégal. Paris: IEDES 


enfants dont les mères ont fait des études primaires bénéficient surt 
d'une inscription précoce à l'école. Les élèves dont les mères sont illett 
par contre présentent un profil de scolarité désavantageux: inscrits p 
tardivement que les autres, il mettent plus longtemps pour parcour 
premier degré et arrivent fatalement plus âgés à l'enseignement second 
ce qui ne manque pas d’influencer leur orientation. 

Il serait erroné d’imputer au seul facteur de l'instruction des mè es 
différences perçues dans la scolarité de leurs enfants. Tout un faisceau 
conditions concourent pour créer un milieu familial propice à un 
scolaire brillante ou simplement régulière. Cependant, une mère in 
tout en prouvant souvent par sa seule présence le niveau socio-économl 
élevé de la famille, favorise la scolarisation de ses filles auxquelles € 
déjà préparé le terrain et multiplie incontestablement les cha 
réussite scolaire de tous ses enfants, contribuant ainsi à la réducti 
coût de l'instruction de chacun et à l'amélioration du rendement du sy 
me de l'enseignement. 


Le “deuxième sexe" dans l'enseignement 
Les aspects de la scolarisation et de la promotion féminines, que! 
venons d évoquer à partir des données de trois pays africains, ne rel d 
que très imparfaitement compte des inégalités de répartition des 
scolaires. 
La population féminine apparait, méme quand il n'y a pas dedis 
nation intentionnelle, comme une population à part. “ 


o 
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Les filles constituant une minorité dans les effectifs scolarisés, se trou- 
vent souvent confinées dans les types de scolarité courte, orientées sou- 
vent vers des formules périmées d'enseignement. L'évolution de la situa- 
tion des élèves du sexe féminin les dernières années marquant un progrès 
uniquement quantitatif se fait dans un sens rétrograde. C'est que la 
structure du système dans lequel elles tentent de s'intégrer est aussi rigide 
qu'inadéquate (inadéquate méme pour les garçons auxquels elle est des- 
tinée en premier lieu). 

Cet enseignement, vieilli, s'est trouvé transplanté déjà desséché dans 
une terre qui réclame une graine vigoureuse pour donner sa mesure. 
Dans ces conditions, que peut signifier la plus ou moins bonne “réussite” 
scolaire, infléchie par toute une série d’attitudes discriminatoires envers 
les filles qui ne disparaissent progressivement que pour réapparaître 
sous des formes plus subtiles? 


Les filles en Afrique? 

On doit se garder d'attribuer aux seuls pays africains des caracté- 
ristiques qui se retrouvent dans une grande constellation de pays, même à 
un niveau de développement élevé. La place secondaire des filles dans le 
système scolaire ne caractérise pas spécialement l'Afrique.? Pour que les 
comportements envers les filles deviennent équitables aussi bien dans le 
domaine de l'enseignement que dans celui de l'emploi où le marché du 
travail valorise davantage les études et les qualifications des hommes, 19 il 
faudrait des changements profonds qui entraineraient une transformation 
radicale des mentalités. 


L'enseignement à venir 

Appréhender l'étendue et les ramifications d'une disparité des com- 
portements scolaires permettrait d'envisager une distribution des ressour- 
ces allouées et des efforts consentis plus équitable et plus rationnelle. 

Mais de toute manière, l'enseignement actuel a vécu. Le vieil édifice 
craque, pendant que des constructions d'une audace inégale sont en cours 
d'édification. En Afrique, les tentatives d'adaptation de l'enseignement 
aux régions rurales, à Madagascar et en Haute-Volta notamment, les 
recherches du Centre de Linguistique appliquée de Dakar au Sénégal, 
le projet ambitieux de l'éducation télévisuelle en Cóte-d'Ivoire, précédé 
dans ce domaine par l'expérience plus limitée du Niger, les réformes de 
structure réalisées au Mali et en Guinée, le projet de réforme radicale de 
l'enseignement en République populaire du Congo annoncent une mu- 
tation prochaine de l'école. Les pays neufs, à la recherche d'un nouvel 
équilibre, seront amenés à adapter l'enseignement à leurs objectifs 
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propres et, pour cela, à le repenser et à le refaire. Ce nouvel enseignement: 
n'atteindra son but que dans la mesure où il s’adressera à tous les citoyens: 
dont il assurera sans distinction aussi bien la formation que l'intégration 
dans un monde en évolution accélérée. 
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THE EDUCATION AND ADVANCEMENT OF WOMEN IN AFRICA 
(Ivory Coast, Upper Volta, Senegal) 


by MARIE ELIOU 


In both developing and developed countries, the level of education of the female 
population lags to a certain extent behind that of men. This lag, far from being 
uniformly quantitive, shows, in its varying manifestations, the respective statuses 
and roles assigned to the two sexes, 

The access of girls to education in the countries studied, where primary education 
is still a privilege, implies the crossing of many hurdles of selection. Already dis- 
criminated against in the primary school, girls are at an even greater disadvantage 
in the secondary school. They tend to cluster in the general education cycle and 
first cycle of teacher training (premier cycle du Normal) sections, with very few 
choosing the technical branch. Those who do, choose almost without exception the 
clerical and home economics sections, whereas vocational training for industry and 
commerce is practically a male preserve. An analysis of the structure of the school 
population shows that the academic expectations of girls in secondary schooling 
appear to be very low. Their eagerness to learn, to gain qualifications, to do creative 
work is stifled, for the most part, in the first cycle of secondary school if this cycle 
is not oriented towards the typically “feminine” specializations which mirror the 
stereotyped image of women, current for generations. 

Educational policy, in a more or less deliberate fashion, blocks the advancement 
of women, It manifests itself in the rigid structures of an old and disputed system of 
education, particularly in the vertical structure of elite formation; in the establish- 
ment of an academic caste irrespective of the problems posed by the growing 
participation of girls in education: in the various tracks of the technical education 
section, leading to the formation of exclusively female preserves; in the steps taken to 
promote the advancement of women, subtly manipulated by the actual position of 
women, both within the educational system and in the labour market, 

However, the contribution of African women, whether educated or not, to the 
development of their countries is many-sided and considerable. A survey made in 
Senegal showed that there is a relationship between the level of instruction of a 
mother and the regularity of attendance of her children at primary school as well as 
their orientation towards secondary schooling. 

When we consider the education and the advancement of such women, the female 
population seems to stand apart, subjected to the drawbacks inherent in the edu- 
cational system and to the more or less consciously discriminating attitudes which 
emanate from it, This situation is encountered in manyfold forms in many countries, 
including those with a high level of development and it is evident that it cannot be 
reformed to any great extent without radical changes that will go beyond the bounds 
of the educational system. 
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von MARIE ELIOU 


In den Entwicklungs- wie auch in den Industrieländern hinkt der Bildungsstand, 
der weiblichen Bevölkerung in seiner Entwicklung dem der Männer hinterher, 
Dieser Rückstand, der nicht nur rein quantitativ ist, drückt in seiner Differenziert- 
heit die unterschiedlichen Rollen- und Statusvorbilder aus, die beiden Geschlechtern 
auferlegt werden. / 

Der Zugang der Mädchen zu Bildungsinstitutionen in den untersuchten Ländern, 
wo der Grundschulbesuch immer noch ein Previleg darstellt, ist mit mehreren Se- 
lektionshürden gepflastert. Bereits auf der Grundschule benachteiligt, sind die 
Mädchen es um so mehr, wenn es um den Besuch einer weiterführenden Schule 
geht. Sie wählen hauptsächlich den allgemeinbildenden Zweig und die erste Stufe 
der Lehrerausbildung (premier cycle du Normal), die technischen Schulen, mit Aus- A 
nahme der Handels- und Hauswirtschaftszweige, werden nur selten belegt. Die 
berufsbildenden Zweige für Industrie und Handel werden fast nur von Jungen be- ` 
sucht. Eine Analyse der Schülerstruktur zeigt, daß die schulischen Erwartungen der 
Mädchen in der Sekundarschule sehr niedrig sind. Ihr Eifer, sich zu bilden, zu quali 
fizieren, kreativ zu sein, geht für die meisten von ihnen nicht über die ersten Stufe 
der Sekundarschule hinaus (premier cycle du second degré) soweit diese nicht zu der 
traditionellen Frauenbildung führt, die ihnen das gleiche stereotype Bild überliefert, 
das schon für Generationen galt. 

In mehr oder weniger bewußter Weise verhindert die Bildungspolitik die Förde- 
rung der Mädchen, Dies liegt an den erstarrten Strukturen eines veralteten und um- 9j 
strittenen Bildungssystems, besonders dem vertikalen Konzept der Elitenbildung, ` 
an dem Aufbau einer Akademikerkaste ohne Bezug zu den Problemen, die sich durch 
den ansteigenden Schulbesuch der Mádchen ergeben; an der Verzweigung innerhalb 
der technischen Schule, durch die regelrechte ‘‘Reservate” für Mädchen entstehen; 
an den subtil gesteuerten Förderungsmaßnahmen, die sich von der faktischen Si- 
tuation der Frauen im Bildungssystem und auf dem Arbeitsmarkt ableiten, | 

Trotzdem ist der Einfluß afrikanischer Frauen - mit oder ohne Ausbildung -auf — 
die Entwicklung in ihren Ländern wichtig und vielseitig. Eine Untersuchung im 
Senegal hat die Zusammenhänge aufgezeigt, die zwischen dem Bildungsniveau der 
Mutter und dem regelmäßigen Besuch der Grundschule des Kindes wie auch seinem _ 
Wunsch nach einem Sekundärschulbesuch bestehen. 3 

Hinsichtlich ihrer Bildung und Förderung erscheinen die Frauen wie eine abseits _ 
stehende Bevólkerungsgruppe, die vielen mit dem Bildungssystem verbundenen ' 
Mißständen und der von ihm mehr oder weniger bewußt ausgehenden Diskriminie- 
rung ausgesetzt ist. Diese Situation kommt in verschiedenen Formen in vielen 
Ländern, sogar in hoch industrialisierten, vor und es ist Sicher, daB ohne radikale 
Reformen, die den Rahmen des Bildungssystems sprengen, keine merkbaren Ver- 
änderungen erreicht werden können. 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE SEXES IN 
MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE COURSES 


by Jonn KEEVES, Australian Council for Educational Research 


Concern with “equality of educational opportunity” has concentrated 
on the more obvious differences associated with class, socio-economic 
status, region and race. Inequalities associated with sex seem to have been 
ignored, perhaps on the assumption that such inequalities have been large- 
ly eliminated. Nevertheless, some differences between the sexes in the 
provision for and the outcomes of education appear to exist, possibly aris- 
ing from unquestioned traditional practices and from parental and com- 
munity expectations. While the presence of such differences may be re- 
vealed by an inquiry carried out within one country, their nature can be 
seen more clearly from parallel studies undertaken across nations at a 
comparable level of development. If the character of these differences 
both in performance and in the organizational arrangements established 
by an educational system can be exposed by cross-national comparisons, 
then it might be possible to identify the factors responsible in any one 
country for those inequalities in educational opportunity between the 
sexes that cannot be gainsaid. 

While sex differences in the areas of educational achievement and per- 
sonality development have been of interest to research workers in the 
fields of education and psychology, much of the published research has 
been limited to the United States. The American research into sex differ- 
ences in aptitude and achievement has been surveyed by Tyler (1956), 
Anastasi (1958), and Maccoby (1966). They report that girls usually do 
better in verbal and linguistic studies than boys, and boys generally 
show stronger numerical and spatial aptitudes and perform better in 
tests of mathematical reasoning. However, a more recent review by 
Tyler (1969) has emphasized that the differences between the sexes in 
these areas are not large when compared with differences within each sex 
group. Tyler (1969) has also pointed out that in the realm of interests, 
attitudes, and personality characteristics, differences between comparable 
male and female groups are more striking than they are for achievement 
and abilities. 

An opportunity to further an understanding of the nature and extent 
of the differences between the sexesin educational achievement is available 
in the areas of mathematics and science through examining data collected 
in 1964 and 1970 by the International Association for the Evaluation of 
Educational Achievement (IEA). Although information was collected 
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from several additional countries, this report has considered only the ten 
countries participating in the investigations in both 1964 and 1970: 
Australia, Belgium, England, the Federal Republic of Germany, Finland, 
Japan, Netherlands, Scotland, Sweden and the United States. In 1964, 
Australia included only its state schools in the sample, while in 1970 both 
state and private schools were examined. In Belgium, the country was 
studied as a whole in 1964, but for 1970 we report the findings for the 
Flemish speaking area only. Data will be presented for two stages of 
education: the pre-university level and an age level just prior to the end of 
compulsory schooling. For the mathematics study of 1964 information will 
be given for the grade level where the majority of students were aged 13 
years, and for the science study of 1970 the data presented are for the 14 
year-old age group, who have been sampled from across one, two or three 
grades as was considered most appropriate. 

In general, two-stage random probability samples, sampling first by 
schools and then by students within schools, were employed in both stu- 
dies. The sizes of the samples, with few exceptions, exceeded 1000 students 
and were commonly much larger; approximately 30 students were sampled 
from each school, More detailed accounts both of the technical aspects and 
the main findings of these inquiries are given in Husén (1967) and Comber 
and Keeves (1973, in press). 


Participation Rates for Boys and Girls 

It is of considerable interest to examine whether there are differences 
between countries in the participation in schooling for boys and girls at 
different educational levels. In Table 1 information is presented at three 
levels for the ratio of male to female students in each of the ten countries 
being considered. These levels are: the 14-year-old level which in all 
countries in 1970 was the age level immediately prior to the end of com 
pulsory schooling, the terminal secondary school level, and the first | 
year at university. In addition, at the terminal secondary school level the 
ratios for both enrolment at school for 1970 and enrolment in mathe- 
matics courses for 1964 are recorded. At the first year university level the 4 
ratios for students enrolled in all subjects for 1964 and in science courses for | 4 
1970 are given. ‘4 

The ratio of male to female students for the 14-year-old level is close 
to 1.0 in most countries; in the Federal Republic of Germany and the 
Netherlands it is slightly greater, suggesting that it may be possible for 
some students to leave school at 14 years of age in these countries, à 
practice followed more often by girls than boys. 

There are quite marked differences between countries in the ratio of 
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TABLE 1 


Ratio of Male to Female Students at School and University, 1964 and 1970 


Country Secondary Terminal Secondary First Year 
School School Level University Level 
Level 


14-Year-Old Enrolled Mathematics Enrolled Studying 
Level at School Specialists inall Science 


Subjects 

1970 1970 1964 1964 1970 
Australia 1.0 1.4 2.3 2.6 3.2 
Belgium 1.0 1.5 7.1 3.4 4.2 
England 1.0 1.4 5.5 3.2 2.8% 
F. R. Germany 1.1 1.6 3.9 3.1 3.5 
Finland 1.0 0.8 1.7 1.0 1.2 
Japan 1.0 1.1 2.1 2.3 6.7 
Netherlands 1.1 1.8 5.4 49 6.7 
Scotland 1.0 1.3 2.0 1.9 3.0 
Sweden 1.0 1.1 2.8 1.5 2.0 
United States 1.0 1.1 2.4 1.4 3.8 


EE 


* Data obtained from United Kingdom, University Grants Committee, Statistics 
of Education, 1969. Volume 6: Universities. London: HMSO, 1971. 


Source: Data supplied by IEA National Centres in 1964 and 1970 for this and all 
other tables. 


male to female students enrolled at school at the terminal secondary school 
level. On the one hand, in the Netherlands, the Federal Republic of 
Germany, and Belgium, for every three boys remaining at school there 
are less than two girls. On the other hand, however, in Japan, Sweden, and 
the United States there would appear to be no marked sex differences in 
opportunities provided for students to remain at school right throughout 
the secondary school period. Furthermore, in the latter three countries 
retentivity rates through to the terminal secondary school level are high, 
while in both the Netherlands and the Federal Republic of Germany they 
are relatively low. T 

The study of mathematics at the pre- iversity or terminal secondary 
School level also tends to be a predominantly male activity, and this is 
Clearly seen in Table 1. This tendency is particularly strong in Belgium, 
the Netherlands and England, but it is surprising to note the marked 
difference between the ratios recorded for England and Scotland. In 
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some countries the study of mathematics at the pre-university level is 
strongly connected with university entrance requirements, which may 
account for some of the differences recorded between countries in parti- 
cipation rates in mathematics at the terminal secondary school level. 

Towards the end of the nineteenth century and the beginning of the 
twentieth century the formation of the feminist movement led to a demand 
for increased participation by women in study at universities. This de- 
mand was supported by research into the question of whether women’s 
general intelligence was or was not equal to men’s. The research showed 
the existence of only small differences. Only for Finland do the data 
(Table 1) show that there are equal numbers of male and female students 
enrolling in first year university courses, The data for Finland are notice- 
ably different from those for other western countries. In this country 
there are more girls than boys enrolled at school at the terminal secon- 
dary school level and a higher proportion of female students engaged in 
the study of mathematics and science than in other countries, With this 
one exception the information gathered in 1964 shows that universities in 
many countries continue to be largely male institutions. However, it 
must be noted that both in Sweden and the United States there is a 
greater tendency for equal participation by the two sexes in university 
studies, 

Table 1 also records information on the ratio of male to female students 
studying science at the first year university level. In most countries, with 
Finland excepted, the study of science is clearly a masculine activity ; this 
is particularly so in the Netherlands, Belgium, and the Federal Republic 
of Germany. In both Japan and the United States, where there appears to 
be greater participation by girls and presumably greater encouragement 
for girls to continue with their schooling and with university studies, 
there is a noticeable trend for a smaller proportion of girls to study 
science at the university level. In Sweden, however, while there is not 
equal participation by men and women in the study of science at the 
university level, there is not a great predominance of male students. 

The evidence presented from across the ten countries indicates that, 
with the exception of Finland, there is no uniformity between the sexes 
in participation in education beyond the period of compulsory schooling. 
Furthermore, since there are marked differences between countries and 
little evidence of distinct differences in inherent intellectual ability, it 
seems probable that this pattern of Participation in education arises from 
tradition and from socio-cultural factors in each of the countries con- 
cerned. 

In addition, the evidence shows that the study of mathematics at the 
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pre-university level and the study of science during the first year at univer- 
sity are largely male activities. There are, however, marked differences in 
these respects between the ten countries included in this inquiry. This 
suggests that this predilection of male students to study mathematics and 
science arises not from inherited differences but from environmental and 
cultural factors. Whatever the origins of the sex differences in participa- 
tion rates reported above, it is clear that figures like these suggest dis- 
parities in educational opportunities. Higher education provides the 
gateway to professional life, and these inequalities between the sexes in 
the extent and type of educational participation would appear to be related 
to differences between the sexes in opportunities for a professional 
career, particularly in fields where a knowledge of mathematics and 
science provides a foundation. 

While legal restrictions do not, in general, exist to prevent girls taking 
part in any forms of education beyond the compulsory age limit, there 
would seem to be a variety of pressures at work. In so far as these forces 
militate against female participation, it would appear that some girls and 
women are denied opportunities in education and professional life that 
they might otherwise wish to have. 


Sex Differences in School Organization 
It might be suggested that sex differences in achievement and attitude 

in the areas of mathematics and science are attributable to differences 
in role expectations of the community which are mediated through the 
type of school organization provided. In particular, whether education is 
provided in single-sex or coeducational schools is related to community 
traditions and expectations. Three reasons are often advanced for choos- 
ing to educate students in single-sex schools: 

- There may be a traditional rejection of coeducation based in part on 
religious views. Thisis typical of the Roman Catholic schools in Australia, 
Belgium, the Federal Republic of Germany, the Netherlands, and the 
United States, as well as for other church schools in Australia, England 
and Scotland. i 

- Some secondary schools may be established to provide pre-vocational 
training, and institutions of different types are required for the training 
of boys and girls. 

- A view may be held that coeducation is appropriate before the age of 
adolescence, but after adolescence girls have other needs than are served 
by coeducational schools, many of which are male dominated. 

These three reasons reflect the expectations of the community re- 
garding differences in the roles which boys and girls will play in their 
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future lives in society. The extent to which a community provides f 
education in single-sex schools would appear to indicate the extent 
which it sees its boys and girls requiring different preparation for diff 
ent societal roles. Consequently, it can be argued that in so far as a com. 
munity has different expectations for different groups of its members an 
proceeds to mould its future members through different organizations, 
then it fails to provide equal opportunities for individual development, 
Inequalities of educational opportunity between the sexes thus appear to 
be associated with the existence of schools of different types. 

The extent to which countries differ in providing for education in 
single-sex or coeducational schools has been recorded in Table 2. The data 
were obtained by calculating the proportions of students in single-sex and 
coeducational schools from the samples drawn in the science project in 
1970, after correction by weighting for the irregularities in the sampling, 
Data for three groups of students have been recorded: for students in 
single-sex schools, for students in coeducational schools in which the 
students were taught separately, and for students in coeducational schools | 
in which the students were taught together. Table 2 also records the ratio 


TABLE 2 


ag of Samples in Single-Sex and Coeducational Schools 
in the IEA Science Project, 1970 


Country 14-Year-Old Level Terminal Secondary 
School Level 

RUE > Sehol Level ` "8 

Single- Coed. Coed. Ratio Single- Coed. Coed. Ratio 

Sex taught taught of Sex taught taught of 

% Sepa- To- Single- % Sepa- To- Single- 

válely gether Sexto rately gether Sexto 

% % Coed. % % Coed. 

EE TR 

Australia A 58/96 46 GE 0.9 
Belgium 83 0 12.0049 91 o 9 10.0 
England SE ENER Ek 936. 19 
F.R. Germany 7 5 88 o 42 1 57 07 
Finland FEIN ah 10 0 90 01 
Japan* 0 0 10 00 EU — E 
Netherlands MEUBLE UNIES 20 6 74 03 
Scotland re RUE Ba 2- 75.0 
Sweden . 0 0 10 00 EE 
United States B UIT aa tM "s 037-93 OÙ 


* Japan did not test in Science at the Terminal Secondary School Level 
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of students in single-sex schools to those in coeducational schools, whether 
the students were taught together or separately. 

At the 14-year-old level in both Belgium and the Netherlands most of 
the students are in schools of the single-sex type. In Australia and Eng- 
land, while a majority of the schools is coeducational, a substantial 
proportion of schools is single-sex. However, in Finland and Scotland, 
while coeducational schools clearly dominate, approximately a quarter of 
the students in these samples come from nominally coeducational schools 
where the sexes are taught separately. Only in Japan and Sweden does 
there appear to be provision for education solely in coeducational schools. 

At the terminal secondary school level the pattern of school organiza- 
tion is markedly different from that at the 14-year-old level in several 
countries. In the Netherlands a majority of students is educated in 
coeducational rather than single-sex schools at this level, while at the 
lower level the reverse is true. In Australia, England, the Federal Re- 
public of Germany and Scotland, there are larger proportions being taught 
in single-sex schools at the pre-university level than at the 14-year-old 
level. In these countries there appear to be different expectations for those 
students who continue at school to the pre-university level. 

If education is provided for boys and girls in schools of different types, 
then it is possible that there are also different educational programmes pro- 
vided for the two sexes. For students of each sex the courses offered by the 
schools would reflect the expectations of the community for the stu- 
dents' future roles in society. It is not necessary for different types of 
schools to be established to ensure that courses with different emphases 
are offered to boys and girls. Suitable arrangements can be made within 
a school, whether the male and female students are taught separate- 
ly or together. Thus it is of interest to examine whether any sex-differ- 
ences are observed in the school courses at both the lower secondary and 
the pre-university levels. 


Sex Differences and Opportunity to Learn 

In both the mathematics and science projects information was collected 
on the opportunities that the students had to learn the items included in 
the tests. Different procedures were used on the two occasions, and both 
times difficulties were encountered in obtaining the data accurately. As a 
result some countries were unable to supply the information required for 
the analyses, and in other cases the data so obtained included errors that 
Served to confound and diminish relationships. N 

In the mathematics project each teacher was asked to provide infor- 
mation concerning the appropriateness of each item for the students that 
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he taught by rating each question as to whether or not the topic had b 
covered by the students. Three response categories were used: 


A. All or most (at least 75%) 

B. Some (25% to 75%) * 
C. Few or none (under 25%) 

of this group of students have had the opportunity to learn this type af problem, 


These ratings were assigned rank scale scores as follows: A-87.5; B-50; 
and C-12.5. The scores for each teacher on the test items were averaged, 
and could thus be related to the scores of the students whom he taught. 

In the science project the science teachers in each school were asked to 
meet and to discuss the appropriateness of each item for the students 
tested, and then to rate each question as to whether or not the students 
had had the opportunity to learn the content tested. Five response cate- 
gories were used and the rank scale scores from 4 to 0 were assigned if the 
following proportions of the appropriate grade group had covered the 
topic embodied in each item. 


A. All students 

B. More than 75% of the students 

C. Between 25% and 75% of the students 
D. Less than 25% of the students 

E. None of the students 


© = no.» 


From these scores for each item an average score for each school was 
calculated, that could be related to the achievement test scores of the 
students in the school. 

Table 3 gives the correlations between the opportunity to learn meas- 
ures assigned to the students who took the mathematics and science tests | 
and the sex of the students. Since male students are given a score of 1 
and female students a score of 2, a negative correlation indicates that the 
male students had a greater opportunity to learn the content tested.In 


In part the procedure for collecting the data about the opportunity that 
the students had to learn the content of the science tests was insuffi- 
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TABLE 3 


Correlations between Sex of Student and Opportunity to Learn 


Country Mathematics 1964 Science 1970 
13-Year-Old Pre-University 14-Year-Old Pre-University 
Grade Level Level Level 
Australia —0.05 —0.02 —0.04 —0.04 
Belgium _ - 0.12 0.03 
England —0.07 —0.07 0.00 —0.35 
F. R. Germany —0.01 —0.15 _ 0.04 
Finland —0.02 0.05 —0.05 —0.06 
Japan 0.00 —0.08 0.01 = 
Netherlands — _ _ = 
Scotland —0.03 0.04 0.05 —0.18 
Sweden —0.01 —0.04 = zt 
United States 0.00 —0.01 _ 0,06 
Total Positive 
Correlations 0 2 3 3 
Total Negative 
Correlations 6 6 2 4 


Since male students are given a score of 1 and female students a score of 2, a 
negative correlation means that male students had a greater opportunity to learn 
the content tested. 


ciently accurate. However, the evidence available suggests that there were 
no marked differences between the opportunities that male and female 
students had to learn the items included in the tests. Furthermore, it was 
unfortunately not possible to examine in detail sex differences associated 
with the study of the different areas of science: physics, chemistry and 
biology. There were, however, more distinct differences between the 
sexes in their opportunities to learn the content of the mathematics tests. 


Achievement in the Mathematics and Science Tests 
In Table 4 the differences between the sexes in both mathematics and 
science total scores are recorded. For mathematics the figure reported in 
each case was obtained by taking the amount by which the mean score for 
boys in each country exceeded the mean score for girls in that country, 
and dividing this difference by the average standard deviation for the 
. set of scores for that population for all countries and multiplying by 100. 
Table 4 also includes the average standard deviations for each test together 
with the total number of items in each test. The figures for science were 
calculated in a similar manner, with the scores averaged by students and 
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not by shools. It should be noted that at the pre-university level in 
science the scores were obtained from a test containing 60 items that was 
taken by all students tested; these were combined with the students’ scores 
on one of six sets of six advanced science items that were rotated among 
the students tested. In this manner the total science test of 66 items sam- : 
pled performance on an extended range of test items. 

It should also be noted that in the case of the mathematics project 
the students tested at the pre-university level were all currently studying 
mathematics, and could be regarded as mathematics specialists. However, 
in the case of the science project all students at the terminal secondary 
school grade were tested irrespective of whether or not they were studying 
science. At the lower secondary school levels all students in the sampled 
population were tested whether or not they were taking the subjects of 
mathematics or science. 


TABLE 4 
Sex Differences in Total Mathematics and Science Scores* 


Country Mathematics 1964 Science 1970 
I3-Year-Old Pre-University I4-Year-Old Pre-University 
Grade Level Level Level 
Australia 11 24 50 78 
Belgium 51 94 39 46 
England 27 00 23 89 
F. R. Germany 20 85 62 76 
Finland 18 46 59 104 
Japant 26 34 74 _ 
Netherlands 37 12 65 100 
Scotland 15 31 53 115 
Sweden 9 23 47 93 
United States 3 35 48 60 
Average Standard 
Deviation for all 
Countries 12.5 10.1 11.0 9.5 
Number of Items 
Tested 70 69 80 66 


«his table shows the differences in the means for boys and girls divided by the 
average standard deviation for all countries, and the result multiplied by 100. 
* Japan did not test in science at the pre-university level. 


In all comparisons made between the scores of boys and those of girls, 
the boys perform better. At the 13-year-old level there is some variation 
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between countries in the extent to which boys exceed girls in performance 
in mathematics. The differences between the sexes are least in the United 
States and greatest in the Netherlands and Belgium. However, at the 
pre-university level comparisons between countries in sex differences are 
more complex because in most countries markedly different proportions of 
the age groups of male and female students are studying mathematics. 
This accounts for the similarity of the scores of the male and female 
groups in England and the Netherlands but perhaps not in Sweden. 

In science at the 14-year-old level there are marked sex differences in 
achievement in Japan, the Netherlands and the Federal Republic of 
Germany, although the sex differences are considerably less in England. 
At the pre-university level, where all students remaining at school were 
tested, the sex differences in performance in science are distinctly greater 
in all countries than at the lower level. 

The general pattern of results is one of superior performance by male 
students in both mathematics and science, but with considerable varia- 
tion between countries in the extent to which the achievement of boys 
exceeds that of girls. Furthermore, although the relationships become 
more complicated because of sex differences in retentivity both in the 
particular subjects and at school, the sex differences in achievement are in 
general greater at the pre-university level than they are at an age level 
where attendance at school is compulsory. The range of differences across 
countries is too great for a simple explanation to be advanced as to 
why such sex differences should have been observed. Furthermore, no 
combination of factors, operating together, comes readily to mind. Never- 
theless, it is clear from this evidence that girls tend to be less well pre- 
pared to enter occupations and careers that require a prior knowledge of 
mathematics and science. To this extent inequalities between males and 
females are built into educational systems. 


Sex Differences in Interest and Attitude towards Mathematics and Science 
We have reported above differences between the sexes in achievement 
in both mathematics and science. Information was also available for 
examining whether there existed corresponding patterns of sex differences 
in the interests and attitudes of students towards these subjects. In the 
mathematics project data were collected for the investigation of interest 
in mathematics from the student questionnaires. This interest score was 
based on replies to six questions associated with: wishing to take more 
mathematics; giving mathematics as a most-liked subject; not giving 
mathematics as a least-liked subject; giving not giving mathematics 
aS a best subject; not giving mathematics as a worst subject; aiming 
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to enter an occupation that requires mathematical training as a prereq- 
uisite. 

The index of interest and attitude towards science was more complex, 
It was formed as a composite of three separate measures. The first scale 
assessed science interests and activities and was built from two distinct 
types of items. One group of four items were of a Likert type, with three 
response categories, and involved an interest in science. The other group 
contained 11 items which were concerned with the frequency with which 
the students took part in certain activities related to an interest in science, 
The second scale referred to a view of Science in the World. On this scale | 
a low score meant that science was perceived as being detrimental and 
restrictive to thinking, while a high score meant seeing science as benefi- 
cial to mankind. This scale contained six items of a Likert type. The third 
measure was a single item which was related to the student's view of the 
importance of a knowledge of mathematics for his study of science. The | 
student wasrequired to reply to oneof five categories of response related to 
the perceived importance of mathematics. The weights employed in the cal- | 
culation of the composite score were obtained from a series of preliminary 
analyses using regression techniques. The weights for the three scales at 
the 14-year-old level were 3, 2 and 1 and at the terminal secondary school 
level were 3, 1 and 2 for Science Interests and Activities, Science in the 
World and the Importance of Mathematics respectively. 

Scores for each student on these two indices of interest in mathematics 
and science were calculated and were correlated with the variable, sex of 
student, in which boys were given a score of 1 and girls a score of 2. Thus 
a negative correlation indicates a greater level of interest by boys in 
Science or mathematics. In Table 5 these correlations between sex of stu- 
dent and interest in mathematics and science have been recorded. With 
one exception the correlations show a greater interest in mathematics and 
science on the part of boys. The exception occurs in England at the pre- 
university level, where a relatively small group of girls, with a special 
interest in mathematics, is studying the subject. In a majority of the 
comparisons possible (14 out of 19) thereis a greater difference between the 
sexes in interest in mathematics and science at the pre-university level 
than at the lower secondary school level. Such comparisons are, however, 
dubious since the validity of the indices differs between the different 
pi and in science the weights used in forming the composite index also 

er. 

The evidence presented above shows that not only are there distinct 
sex differences in achievement in mathematics and science, but there are 
also clear differences between the attitudes of boys and girls in these areas. 
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Correlations between Sex of Student and Interest in Mathematics and Science 


Country Interest in Interest in 
Mathematics 1964 Science 1970 
13-Year-Old Pre-University 14-Year-Old Pre-University 
Grade Level Level Level 
Australia —0.05 —0.10 —0.21 —0.19 
Belgium —0.05 —0.06 —0.06 —0.08 
England —0.11 0.12 —0.24 — 0.28 
F. R. Germany —0.19 —0.02 —0.31 —0.21 
Finland —0.13 —0.25 —0.22 —0.36 
Japan* —0.12 —0.18 —0.37 — 
Netherlands —0.11 —0.09 —0.25 —0.29 
Scotland —0.06 —0.20 —0.23 —0.36 
Sweden —0.03 0.00 —0.30 —0.35 
United States —0.11 —0.13 —023 —0.26 
Total Positive 
Correlations 0 1 0 0 
Total Negative 
Correlations 10 8 10 9 


* Japan did not test in science at the pre-university level. Since boys were given 
a score of 1 and girls a score of 2, a negative correlation means that male students 
showed greater interest in the subject. 


Such results are not surprising, but although there is uniformity in the 
direction of relationships there is considerable variation in the magnitude 
of the differences from one country to the next. 

Attitudes and achievement are interrelated. Nevertheless, it is the 
concomitant nature of these two facets of the study of mathematics and 
Science that is of greatest importance. It suggests that factors causing sex 
differences in the study of mathematics and science must be seen as influ- 
encing not only achievement but also the attitudes and interests of the 
students as well as the interaction between them. 


Discussion and Summary 

Interest in inequalities in educational opportunity and in subsequent 
career choices and employment has concentrated on differences in class, 
race, region, and socio-economic background. The thrust of research in 
these areas has overshadowed concern for the possibility of inequalities 
between boys and girls in the opportunities available to them. Indeed, in 
much of the research that has been undertaken differences between the 
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sexes have not been examined, and it is wrong to assume from failure to" 
consider sex differences in discussions and research on inequalities that 
such differences do not exist. 

From evidence collected in ten countries by the IEA Mathematics and 
Science Projects in 1964 and 1970 respectively, we find that there are 
differences in participation rates between the sexes at the terminal se- 
condary school and at the first-year university levels, as well as in the 
study of mathematics and science. Furthermore, there are marked differ- 
ences between the countries engaged in these projects in the provision 
for education in single-sex or coeducational schools. We are not able to. 
report, however, strong sex differences in the opportunities provided for the 
students to learn the content tested in the mathematics and science tests, _ 
although some differences were found. In general, boys had a slightly 
greater opportunity to learn the items tested than girls, but the weakness 
of observed relationships may have arisen from shortcomings in the pro- 
cedures used to assess opportunity to learn. 

The main purpose of the IEA studies was to examine achievement, and 
clear sex differences were recorded in performance in both mathematics and 
science. In general, the differences in achievement between the groups 
of boys and girls were greater at the pre-university level than at the age 
level just prior to the end of compulsory schooling. In addition, this re- 
lationship was recorded in spite of the differences in retentivity between 
the sexes from the lower to the higher levels, Accompanying these sex 
differences in achievement are distinct sex differences in interest and 
attitude to mathematics and science, although there was no evidence 
available to show that the interest of boys in these subjects increased 
relative to girls in the same manner in which the achievement of boys re- 
lative to that of girls was found to increase. Nevertheless, the parallelism 
between achievement and interest was sufficiently striking to assist in 
pa some understanding of the nature of the sex differences ob- 
served. 

Interaction between achievement and attitudes could well contribute 
to the sex differences reported, and any discussion of possible causes 
should take account of both aspects. It seems unsound to propose physio- 
logical or psychoanalytic explanations for the differences in achievement 
and attitude in mathematics and science between the sexes when there 
are disparities between countries in the magnitude of the sex differences 
reported. The most likely explanation would seem to arise from the ex- 
pectations which “western” communities hold for the respective roles of 
men and women, While it is probable that the origin of observed sex 
differences is cultural, the factors involved are not immediately obvious. 
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There would seem to be a complex network of forces, associated with 
the development of different patterns of sex roles for boys and girls, that 
are imposed on children by the home, the school and the peer group. An 
initial attempt to tease out some of the interrelationships in this area has 
recently been undertaken (Keeves, 1972) in an intensive study in one 
society that complements the more extensive inquiries carried out by IEA. 
In order to build up an understanding of the manner in which factors 
associated with the home, the school and the peer group influence the 
growth and formation of sex roles in different societies, it would be ne- 
cessary to carry out, as Aiken (1970) has suggested, a series of longitudinal 
studies of short term duration, perhaps one or two years, in each of the 
countries involved. This task is made even more complex, since it is 
probable that gradual changes are taking place in the nature of sex roles 
in many of the countries included in this inquiry. 

There are clear differences between the sexes in participation in edu- 
cation and in the nature of the educational activities in which boys and 
girls excel. In so far as these differences limit the career choices and op- 
portunities for employment available to men and women in later years, it 
must be suggested that inequalities exist, even if their mode of operation 
is more subtle and less readily understood than the more obvious in- 
equalities of race, class and region. If, as we are hypothesizing, these sex 
differences are associated with differences in roles expected by society for 
boys and girls, then it is necessary to question whether or not such differ- 
ences are the results of tradition and perhaps prejudice. 

It would seem that insufficient thought has been given in recent years 
to the objectives of education in the areas of, for example, mathematics 
and science, and to whether the current patterns of sex roles in each 
Society and the consequent imposed expectations are compatible with 
desired educational goals. If equality between the sexes is sought in the 
educational and occupational opportunities available to men and women 
in western society, then certain educational aims and objectives might well 
be re-examined. Perhaps within the home, the school, and the peer group 
new patterns of child-rearing practices and socialization will gradually 
evolve. 
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GESCHLECHTSSPEZIFISCHE UNTERSCHIEDE IN BEZUG AUF DIE 
MATHEMATISCHEN UND NATURWISSENSCHAFTLICHEN FÄCHER 


von Joun P, KEEvEs 


Die Bemühungen um gleiche Bildungschancen haben sich auf augenfállige Unter- | 
Schiede konzentriert, wie z.B. hinsichtlich des ökonomischen Status, der Rasse und 
der Region, während geschlechtsbedingte Verschiedenheiten weitgehend nicht 
betrachtet wurden. Diese geschlechtsspezifischen Unterschiede, die den Zugang der 
Jungen und Mädchen zu Bildungsinstitutionen beeinflussen und Auswirkungen auf | 
ihre Schulleistungen haben, sind wohl vorhanden, werden jedoch nicht durch 
Studien innerhalb eines Landes offenbar, Durch die Anwendung des interkulturell M 
vergleichenden Ansatzes und die Durchführung von parallelen Untersuchungen in 
mehreren Ländern mit ähnlichem Entwicklungsstand werden sie um so deutlicher. 

Dieser Artikel untersucht Angaben von zehn Ländern, die im Rahmen des L.E.A. 
Mathematics and Science Projects in den Jahren 1964 bzw. 1970 gesammelt worden 
sind, und zwar in Australien, Belgien, England, der Bundesrepublik Deutschland, 
in Finnland, Japan, den Niederlanden, Schottland, der Schweiz und den U.S.A. 
Daten für zwei Stufen des jeweiligen Bildungssystems werden vorgelegt: für die 
präuniversitäre Stufe, und für Schüler, die gerade am Ende der Pflichtschulzeit 
stehen. Die Länder weisen recht augenfällige Unterschiede in der Schulbesuchsrate 
Vë Jungen und Mädchen und ihrer Beteiligung am mathematischen und natur- 
wissenschaftlichen Unterricht auf. Ebenfalls gibt es große Unterschiede zwischen 
den Ländern in der Schulorganisation (reine Jungen- oder Mädchen- bzw. gemischte 
Schulen) und auch zwischen den Altersstufen innerhalb der Länder. Außerdem gibt 
es in allen Ländern in beiden Schulstufen geschlechtsbedingte Unterschiede im 
Leistungsniveau und der Einstellung gegenüber mathematischen und naturwissen- 
schaftlichen Fächern: die Leistung und positive Einstellung der Jungen ist höher. 


schlechtsbedingten Leistungsunterschiede die Berufswahl und -möglichkeiten für 
Frauen und Männer beeinträchtigen, scheint eine ungerechtfertigte Chancenver- 
teilung vorzuliegen, die ihre Ursache in den unterschiedlichen Geschlechterrollen 


+ 


ra 
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hat, die den Kindern seitens Elternhaus, Schule und der sonstigen sozialen Umge- 
bung vermittelt werden, 


LES DIFFERENCES PAR SEXE DANS LES COURS DE 
MATHEMATIQUES ET DES SCIENCES 


par Jonn P. KEEVES 


Les efforts manifestés pour l'égalité des chances en éducation se sont concentrés 
sur les différences plus évidentes associées à la classe sociale au statut socio-éco- 
nomique, à la région et à la race; on a, de cette manière, supposé que les inégalités 
associées au sexe étaient, en grande partie, éliminées, De telles différences par sexe, 
dans l'accés à l'éducation et le rendement scolaire, sembleraient exister, mais une 
étude au sein d'un pays ne permet pas de les relever facilement. On peut s'en rendre 
compte plus clairement par des études parallèles entre pays accusant un niveau 
comparable de développement. 

Cet article examine les données relatives à dix pays: l'Angleterre, l'Australie, la 
Belgique, l'Ecosse, les Etats-Unis, la Finlande, le Japon, les Pays-Bas, la Répu- 
blique fédérale d'Allemagne, la Suède, qui ont été réunies dans les projets de l'IEA, 
réalisés respectivement en 1964 et 1970, sur les mathématiques et les sciences. On 
présente des informations à deux niveaux d'éducation: au niveau pré-universitaire 
et au niveau d’äge juste antérieur à la fin de l'instruction obligatoire. Les pays 
accusent des différences bien marquées quant au taux de participation des gar- 
cons et des filles à l'enseignement et à l'étude des mathématiques et des Sciences. 
Des différences distinctes apparaissent aussi entre pays quant à l'organisation des 
écoles, soit pour gargons ou pour filles, soit mixtes, de méme que des différences 
entre niveaux d'áge au sein des pays. De plus, il y a, entre les pays, une variation 
considérable dans les différences par sexe, aux deux niveaux d'instruction en ce qui 
concerne le rendement et les attitudes relatifs aux mathématiques et aux sciences f 
les garçons accusant de meilleurs résultats et des attitudes plus favorables, Vrai- 
semblablement, il semble que les différences observées par sexe ne peuvent pas être 
attribuées à des différences innées, mais bien plutôt à des facteurs culturels et 
sociaux, liés aux attentes que les communautés ont en ce qui concerne les garçons et 
les filles. Ces résultats suggèrent qu’il faut considérer les objectifs de l'éducation 
dans les domaines des mathématiques et des sciences pour savoir si de telles diffé- 
rences — comme celles observées — sont conformes aux buts pédagogiques souhaités. 
Dans la mesure où ces différences par sexe limitent le choix des carrières et des 
chances d’emploi offertes aux hommes et aux femmes, il semble y avoir des inégalités 
inhérentes aux diverses représentations des rôles sexuels pour les garçons comme 
pour les filles, que le foyer, l'école ou le groupe similaire (peer group) ont imposées 


aux enfants. 


SEX ROLES AND EDUCATION 


by INGRID FREDRIKSSON, Stockholm 


Sweden has a sophisticated ideological climate as far as equality between | 
the sexes is concerned, Many concrete steps are being taken to realize this | 
equality, though it must be admitted that their impact will take some 
time to be felt. The reality resembles that of most industrialized coun- | 
tries: Men are gainfully employed toa greater extent than women; women | 
bear more responsibility for household management and child care than 
men, regardless of whether they work outside the home or not ; and the | 
labour market is segregated by sex. Even though women receive the same | 
pay if they do the same kind of work as men, they earn less because they 
work in other job categories. The fact that men and women have different 
jobs is due to various causes, among them the conventional wisdom which 
says that certain jobs are better suited to women and others to men (the 
sex-Segregated labour market functions here as a model), and prejudices 
and discrimination on the part of employers. There exists an environ- 
mentally determined differentiation in terms of traits as well as beha- 
viours.i 


New Sex-role Definition 


Up to around 1960 the official notion prevailed that married women 
admittedly had the same right to work as men, but that it was natural for 
them to be mainly responsible for running the home and bringing up the 
children. Unlike the man, woman performed a “dual role”. If she had small 
children she should either abstain from gainful employment altogether 
until such time as her children had grown older, or she should work ) 
part-time only, whereas the man need never make allowances in his 
career for taking care of children. This ideology was later criticized. The 
findings of Sociological, educational and psychological research showed 
that equality between men and women could not be expected on the 
labour market unless they also had identical roles in the home. Besides, it 
was held to be essential for children to have contact with men from the 
very beginning, the boys in particular. This would also be valuable for the 
emotional development of the fathers. In other words, the fathers should 
share child care from the outset and curtail their gainful employment every 
bit as much as the mothers.2 The new ideology of inter-related roles now 
governs official planning, not least of the educational system.’ It is spelled 
out in the platforms of the ruling Social Democratic party as well as of the 
other political Parties.4 According to the Social Democrats, the loss in 
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national productivity caused by the involvement of men in child care 
could be made up by the increased labour force participation of women. 
In recent years the work of promoting sexual equality has led to various 
reforms, among them the levying of income tax on an individual basis, as 
well as proposals from various government commissions of inquiry calling 
for such things as an improved manpower policy, more service facilities 
in residential areas, and identical social benefits for men and women. 
Educational policy is a key factor in achieving equality between the 
sexes. Attitudes towards sex roles are shaped early in life. Potentially 
the school should be able to break up rigid notions of “male” and “female” 
and confer greater options on the individual. It is imperative to militate 
against differentiating education by sex, since that tends to reinforce the 
present inequality in the labour market and in the home. Further, the 
provision of pre-schools, combined with a school or other institution that 
organizes after-hours pursuits for schoolchildren so that they are looked 
after for a greater part of the day, is often a precondition for enabling 
both parents to engage in paid employment. Lastly, educational policy 
in adult education is important because the availability of training oppor- 
tunities will influence the decision of women who have followed the dual- 
role model to return to the labour force after their childrearing years. 


Pre-school Facilities in Sweden 

Compulsory school attendance in Sweden starts at the age of seven. But 
when it comes to pre-schooling, Sweden lags far behind many other 
countries. There exist two kinds of pre-school with the same educational 
objectives: a shorter “kindergarten” that mostly caters for five- and six- 
year-olds for three hours or so per day; and a longer “day nursery”, which 
accommodates children from the age of six months up to school-starting 
age for a greater part of the day. : 

Out of Sweden's population of about 8 million, some 800,000 are child- 
ren under the age of 7. As of 1972 there were about 100,000 places in 
kindergartens, or enough for nearly all six-year-olds and for a portion of 
the five-year-olds in certain communities. The number of places in day 
nurseries totalled around 60,000, which may be compared with an acute 
need estimated at 300,000. There are many children who are not taken 
care of as well as one would like while their parents are working, and 
there are many women (given the traditional attitudes that still dominate, 
it is the women, not the men, who are most adversely affected) who are 
forced against their will to devote all their time to child care in the home. 
Notwithstanding the shortage of child care facilities, more and more 
mothers of small children have joined the labour force in the past few 
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years. In the autumn of 1971 more than half of all women with children 
under 7 were gainfully employed. Nearly half of these (22% of the total) 
worked 35 hours or more per week. If gainful employment is defined as a 
minimum of 20 hours per week, then 38% of all women with children: 
under 7 met the definition (compared with 37% in 1970 and 30% in 
1968).5 

Whereas the standard of compulsory schooling is uniform throughout 
the country, the provision of pre-schooling and its quality is highly un- 
even from one municipality to another, although staffing and physical 
plant have to meet certain criteria laid down by centrally issued directives. 
Women make up a mere 14% of the local decision-making assemblies, and 
their representation on the municipal councils. (executive or financial | 
committees) is even lower. Many key positions in local government are | 
occupied by elderly male politicians who are unaware of how important it is 
for small children to receive all-round stimulation and who, privately, 
feel that a woman's place is in the home. As a result the pre-school rates 
very low priority in the municipal budget. 

The platform on which the Social Democratic party won the 1970 
election stressed the significance of pre-schooling and it was also stressed 
at the party congress in the autumn of 1972. Many members of the Go- 
vernment are strongly committed to it, not least the present Minister of 
Education, Ingvar Carlsson.6 The commission of inquiry into the future of 
the pre-school recently proposed" that all local communities should set up 
pre-schools in which varying lengths of daytime hours may be spent, con- 
tingent upon the age and disposition of any one child and its parents' 
needs of longer or shorter childminding. 

At the beginning, the needs of those whose parents are working Or 
studying and the needs of the six-year-olds will be given priority. Some 
parents will have to be specially contacted by the authorities. While it ' 
may be assumed that most parents would willingly take advantage of the 
opportunity if enough places were available, the very parents who would 
not do so are usually those who take least interest in their children and 
who offer the most deprived intellectual and emotional environment; it is 
the children of these parents who most urgently need stimulation in à 
pre-school. 

The cause of equality between men and women will be served not only 
by the greater provision of pre-schools but also by what goes on inside 
them. It is important to make boys and girls play together, to encourage 
them to do the same things, and to impress on staffs by education and 
training the necessity to vitiate stereotypes about male and female roles. 
The existing kindergartens and day nurseries already let boys and girls 
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do the same things. Moreover, the sex-role issue has entered into the 
training of pre-school teachers. None the less, there are presumably great 
differences between pre-schools and between generations of teachers when 
it comes to actively combating rather than acquiescing to traditional 
conceptions of sex roles. Juvenile literature (especially the comic books 
that children read at home) usually portrays a world that is strongly 
differentiated by sex both as regards children and adults. Housewives are 
very much over-represented among the mothers of small children in the 
mass media, as compared with the real life which children experience. 
Influenced by the latter-day public debate, some authors in the juvenile 
field have written books that play down the stereotypes: for instance, 
both fathers and mothers are represented as breadwinners, sharing the 
home chores and the child care, But such writers are still in a minority. 

The commission ofinquiry into the future pre-school stated? the follow- 
ing about sex roles: 


Observations made in Swedish and foreign day nurseries disclose a special 
social pattern from about the age of 5 in the form of sexual clustering that is, 
most often bound up with special activities. Similar groupings are probably 
reinforced by intrinsically traditional play material, but also by the way in 
which the staff presents this to the children. The children must be impressed 
early with a consistent staff attitude, such that girls can (say) do woodwork and 
handle tools, and also be allowed to engage in boisterous games, just as it 
should be natural for boys to play house and the like. 


The commission also points up the importance of having both boys and 
girls help out in the kitchen. On the subject of instructional materials, the 
commission says: “Books and pictures should be selected and examined 
with regard to such factors as exotic content and sex-role clichés.” A 
separate section of the report considers what the pre-school can do about 
social orientation to the surrounding world. Speaking of the family, the 


commission thinks it important that: 


... the concept of family is not only treated as the family type of which staff 
members have experience from their own childhood or which they have grown 
accustomed to regard as desirable or proper. The task, therefore, is to foster the 
child’s understanding of different family formations. One way of doing this is 
to draw comparisons. Some children grow up with grandmother instead of 
mother, while others grow up with father and often have a woman coming 


home to visit. a, 

Examples of family formations are numerous, but the child’s world of 

knowledge, understanding and insights can be further enlarged by stories, 

role-playing and films based on the family theme. In other words, this is a 

matter of striking a balance, the object of which is to proaden the child’s 
A 
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perception of different roles in and functions of the family. It is important to | 
have the individual’s role in the family determined by interests rather than sex. 


Recruitment of Men to Pre-school Teaching 

A serious problem, the commission finds, is that pre-school staffs con- 
sist almost exclusively of women. In the first place, many children come 
from broken homes, knowing only their mothers; and in the second place, 
even when a father is present many children do not have much contact 
with him. “This means that a great many children are seriously deprived 
during the most mouldable years of their development, a handicap that 
may not manifest itself until later in Wie "9 

Getting more men into the pre-school necessitates measures that aim 
at both the long and short term. The long-term measures should seek to 
influence the attitudes of children and parents to nursing (broadly inter- . 
preted to refer to occupations in the health, medical and welfare services 
at both professional and paraprofessional level), so that boys will find it 
just as natural as girls to go in for careers in this field. For the short term, 
efforts should be made to recruit men for pre-schools in fields where men 
are already trained, e.g. as kitchen workers. Another measure is to give 
priority to men in training programmes for pre-school staff. An experiment 
for this purpose began at pre-school teacher seminaries in the autumn of 
1971. Normally, applications for this two-year course are put in after 11 or 12 
years of schooling and a period of practical experience with children. 
Scholastic standing is the main criterion of admission. Those boys who 
are interested find it hard to obtain practical experience in homes with 
small children, since the families are used to female trainees and discrimi- 
nate against boys. Under the experimental programme, boys will be allowed 
to enroll with somewhat less strict scholastic and in-service records. The | 
number of boys who wanted to be admitted increased from 58 in the 
autumn of 1970 to 276 in the autumn of 1971 and 629 in the autumn of | 
1972. The number actually admitted was 10, 64 and 74 respectively. 

Although it is obviously invidious to take account of sex in enrol- 
ment, two factors must be borne in mind: first, sex here plays an impor- 
tant role considering the need to impart a balanced mix to the occupation- 
al membership ; and second, it will be necessary, at least for a transition- 
al period, to combat the discrimination actually practised against boys 
who want to enter nursing careers as broadly defined above. 

The Nordic Cultural Commission appointed an expert committee with 
representatives from Denmark, Finland, Norway and Sweden to study 
sex role research and sex roles in education. The Committee submitted its 
report to the Nordic Council of Ministers in June 1972.10 Among other 
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recommendations, it strongly advocated more experiments with sex quo- 
tas in professions. 

The commission of inquiry into the future pre-school also recommends 
acrash programme of training certain male categories for pre-school teach- 
ing.11 For example, there are many men who have studied psychology, 
education and sociology for three years at universities, but in the present 
tight labour market find it hard to get suitable jobs. Personally guided 
practice plus one semester of theory could qualify them as teachers. 

Owing to the shortage of pre-school personnel, the National Labour 
Market Board has organized a training programme for child nurses, whichis 
of shorter duration than that for pre-school teachers. A survey? inter- 
viewing 16 men enrolled in such a course came up with affirmative re- 
sponses. “It’s easy to be a male child nurse... You get lots of appreciation 
from the kids — almost too much if you happen to be the only man around 
- and from your colleagues.” These men had formerly been in such 
occupations as commercial artist, dental technician, goldsmith, driving 
instructor and designer. Several of them said it would never have entered 
their heads at the age of 20 to choose an occupation like child nursing. 

Most teachers in the basic school are also women, a dominance that is 
especially marked in the first three grades. In 1971, only 45 out of about 
17,000 basic school lower-grade teachers were men. Out of some 1,450 
teacher trainees at this level, 38 were men. 


Equality Between the Sexes — a Guiding Principle of the Curriculum 

The nine-year basic school, attendance at which was made compulsory 
as from 1962, now offers boys and girls the same instruction in all sub- 
jects except physical training, where the sexes are segregated beginning 
with the seventh grade. During the last two years boys and girls both take 
domestic science for a few hours per week. In grade nine they take a 
weekly half-hour course on the care of infants. From grades one through 
six, pupils are taught the sloyds or industrial arts: textile handicraft, 
woodworking and metalworking. Common sloyd for girls and boys was 
formally adopted in the 1970-71 school year. Before then an experimental 
programme had been run, which according to the reports met with fa- 
vourable reactions from the teachers and pupils. A school principal tells it 


this way: 


a positive attitude to the experiment. We 
received many visits from parents to the sloyd classes during the first weeks, and 
more than one mother or father could be seen to smile at the sight of their 
children in such an unfamiliar work situation. Yet the most positive of all was 
the children’s own favourable reaction to the change. For them the new sloyd 


Virtually all parents we asked took 
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had become even more enriched, and above all it turned out that difference 
achievement between pupils didn’t have anything at all to do with sex. Th 
boys often sewed their own athletic uniforms. Many knit gloves and muffler 
Some even made one or more pairs of trousers that they used in school. 
girls learned to use tools that were brand new to them. They sawed and p 
hammered nails and glued things together. Many learned how to carve and 
lathe and made beautiful, functional bowls.13 


The course of events has moved towards less streaming in the first nin 
years of schooling. If streaming by tracks is made too early, it restricts thi 
educational options available after basic school. There used to be ning 
different tracks in the ninth grade, one consequence of which was a badly 
skewed sex distribution.14 

Under a new curriculum!5 adopted as from 1970-71, tracks have beei 
abolished and grade nine is kept intact. During the last three years of basi 
school the pupils can choose between textile handicraft, woodworking an 
metalworking. They may opt for three or four hours per week of either 
French, German, economics, fine arts or technical science. Further, the 
have two hours per week of "freely chosen work" when, depending on the 
local board of education and their own interests, they may devote them: 
selves to things as diverse as studying underdeveloped countries, building 
model boats or playing soccer. All other instruction is mandatory. 

In the autumn of 1971, 49% of the boys and 78% of the girls in grade 
seven picked a foreign language as the four-hours-per-week-elective. 44% 
of the boys but only 0.5 % of the girls selected technical science. 93 % of the 
boys and 20% of the girls went in for the wood-metal sloyds, while 7 % of 
the boys and 80% of the girls picked textile handicraft. Thus sex clearly: 
rears its head in the choice of electives. The new curriculum has emphasi 
ed in various contexts that the school should promote sexual equality in 
contrast to the earlier curriculum of the basic school which made only 
vague reference to democratic principles. Here is an excerpt: 


According to the goals and guiding principles of the curriculum, schools 
Should work for equality between the sexes — in the family, on the labour 
market and within the community as a whole. This should be done both 
through equal treatment of boys and girls in the work at school and by coun- 
teracting traditional attitudes to sex roles and stimulating pupils to discuss an 
question the differences which exist between men and women in many fields in 
respect of influence, jobs and wages. 

f Schools in themselves undoubtedly offer examples of the fact that boys and 
girls need not be treated differently — they have the same timetables and syl- 
labi, the same rights and duties; in contradistinction to the schools of many 
other countries, Swedish schools have co-education, impart the same qualifi-- 
cations, and both sexes have the same right to continued education. But equal 
treatment implies not only that boys and girls should have the same teaching 
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and be stimulated to an interest in the same kinds of work within different 
subject-fields, but also that schools should place the same social expectations 
on the two sexes. Schools should work on the assumption that men and women 
will have the same role in the future, that preparation for the role of parent- 
hood is equally important for boys and girls, and that girls have reason to be as 
interested in a vocation as boys. 

Information on the question of sex roles should be given at all stages. At the 
start of their schooling children generally have definite opinions that certain 
characteristics, interests, behaviours etc. are more suited to one or the other 
sex. They are often subjected to influence from the environment to adjust to 
traditional sex roles through the attitudes of many adults, the mass media etc. 
It is the task of schools to make pupils conscious of this influence and stimulate 
them to a critical analysis and discussion of it. À 

Itis important that parents, too, should be aware of the question of sex roles 
and, irrespective of the division of labour they themselves have chosen, under- 
stand the importance of treating boys and girls alike. Schools — both in their 
teaching and in their contact with parents — should bring up the differences in 
attitude between the generations and emphasize the conditions which make it 
easier for the young generation to achieve equality between the sexes (e.g. 
improved educational prospects, changed attitudes in school work, joint teach- 
ing of domestic science and paedology). 

At lower levels the teaching should be directed particularly to counteracting 
stereotyped ideas of the sex roles by giving a discriminating picture of the facts, 
At higher levels the question of sex roles should be placed in its psychological, 
social and economic contexts. The reasons for and the consequences of the 
differences in the situation of men and women on the labour market, in the 
family and within public life should be discussed in a manner which makes the 
subject a stimulating one for pupils, and one which engages their interest, on 
account of its significance both for the individual and for the community as à 
whole. Pupils should be stimulated themselves to collect information and mat- 
ter for discussion from films, radio, television, juvenile books, newspapers, 
political debates etc. 19 


The National Board of Education initiated a special project on sex 
roles in 1970.17 Data on attitudes, vocational choice etc. are being collected 
and analysed. Experiments with different methods of teaching are being 
carried out in selected schools, pupils are being involved in discussions on 
sex roles. New curricula for schools and for teacher education, which in- 
troduce the question of sex roles from different angles in all subjects, are 
being developed and evaluated. Informative material is being assembled 
for the help of authors of school text books, those in teacher training, 
teachers, heads and parents. Ze 

Pupils must be trained to make critical analyses of advertising, youth 
magazines and books, and TV programmes, not least those films which are 
imported from the United States. This is not going to be easy. The Swedish 
sociologists, Rita Liljeström and Edmund Dahlstrém, 18 have this to say 
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If the traditional female ideology has to some extent lost its force, the same 
cannot be said of its romantic variant, the role ideals that dominate the mass 
media: weekly magazines, advertising and the cinema. There, the young woman 
is essentially a sexual partner (or marital partner), and great weight is given 
to beauty, sex appeal, beautiful clothes, charm, sensuality, devotion, passivity, 
acquiescence and the housewife-mother role at the expense of the vocational 
role. The glamour role undermines the young woman’s preparation for a career 
by elevating the married woman’s glamour to a status symbol. A new middle 
class criterion for a good wife is the ability to be an attractive and pleasing 
hostess, capable of performing a public relations function for the husband in 
social life. 


Sex-role in the Secondary School and University 


About 80% of basic-school leavers pursue two or three years of secon- 
dary education. In 1971 girls made up 45% of all pupils in secondary 
education. The sexes divide sharply by tracks. The boys preponderate in 
science and technology, the girls in languages and social studies, Thus 
boys made up 79% of those choosing science or technology in the two- or 
three-year theoretical track. The sex cleavage is most pronounced in vo- 
cational education. Thus in the autumn of 1970 males made up 85% of 
those enrolled in technical courses and 92% of the trainees for jobs in 
manufacturing industry and craft trades, but only 14% of those training 
for service occupations and a mere 6% in nursing and allied courses. The 
more detailed a statistical breakdown by field of study, the more clearly 
that sexual cleavage stands out. 

A similar observation may be made for the universities and professional 
schools. In the autumn of 1971 the nationwide proportion of women 
freshmen came to 37%. Women made up 62% of the matriculants at 
liberal arts faculties, 30% at law faculties, 29% at medical faculties and 
10% in higher institutes of technology. 

One of the goals set up for educational and vocational guidance in the 
school is to get away from this Segregation of sexes. Beginning in 1972-73 
a reform will be implemented which, among other things, provides for a 
substantial increase in the number of study-vocational counsellors.19 The 
object is to challenge subjective notions by means of facts, discussions and 
exercises, to develop skills in the art of selection and so on — all to make the 
pupils aware that they need not be bound by the present sexual differen- 
tiation in the educational System and on the labour market. 


Compensation Through Adult Education 
A vigorously expanding sector consists of municipal programmes for 
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adults at the basic and secondary levels. Enrolled adults qualify for study 
loans and allowances. No tuition fees are charged. In the spring of 1972 
about 146,000 persons, 91,000 (62%) of them women, were taking courses 
sponsored by local authorities. 

Programmes for adults are also offered by the National Labour Market 
Board. Housewives of low educational attainment who wish to return to 
the labour force are classified as unemployed, which qualifies them for 
vocational training and incentive allowances. In 1960 3,000 women were 
enrolled in these programmes, making up 20% of total enrolment. This 
rose to 50% (66,000 women) in 1971. About 80% of the participants find 
jobs in the trained-for occupation after completing the course. The 
tendency to choose occupation according to sex also crops up in this 
sector, even though it is somewhat less pronounced than in formal 
vocational education. Most of the women elect to train for occupations 
where they have traditionally dominated. As a rule, too, women take 
shorter courses than men. On the strength of courses that are variously 
labelled as “basic industrial”, “readjustment” and “briefing and fact- 
finding”, efforts are made to interest women in a broader vocational 
choice.20 

Pre-schooling and adult education are the two sectors in which headlong 
surges and large rises in public expenditure may be anticipated in the 
coming decades of Swedish education. Both are vital from the special 
aspect of the equality problem that has been taken up in this article. 
Other reforms will entail permeation of the educational system with 
democratic ideas of truly equal treatment and identical expectations of 
men and women. While this process will not incur the same heavy 
expense, it will be very difficult and long-drawn-out. It also involves 
making the students aware of the shortcomings in today’s society, so as to 
gain their support for the sweeping changes that tomorrow’s society will 
have to make to achieve equality between the sexes. Sweden still has a 


long way to go. 
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GESCHLECHTSSPEZIFISCHE ROLLEN UND AUSBILDUNG 
von INGRID FREDRIKSSON 


In Schweden ist man offiziel der Ansicht, daß es zwischen Männern und Frauen 
keinen Rollenunterschied geben sollte. Wenn Frauen im öffentlichen Leben und im 
Beruf dieselbe Stellung einnehmen wie Männer, so müssen die Männer innerhalb der 
Familie dasselbe Maß an Verantwortung tragen. Dies würde die affektive Ent- 
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wicklung sowohl der Väter als auch der Kinder fördern. Von dieser Auffassung wird 
das Regierungsprogramm einschließlich der Bildungsplanung bestimmt. 

Die Errichtung von Vorschulen, die die Kinder für den größten Teil des Tages 
aufnehmen, ist oft eine Voraussetzung für die Berufstätigkeit beider Elternteile. 
Vorschulen können ebenfalls dazu beitragen, die starren Begriffe “männlich” und 
“weiblich” abzutragen. Schweden hat nicht genügend Kinderkrippen, plant jedoch 
deren baldige Errichtung, In den Vorschulen sind fast nur Frauen als Erzieher 
tätig, was problematisch ist, da viele Kinder nicht genug Kontakt mit männlichen 
Bezugspersonen haben. Aufgrund der Bemühungen der Behörden ist die Zahl 
männlicher Vorschullehrer und Kinderpfleger gestiegen. 

Die Schüler können erst nach Beendigung des pflichtgemäßen Besuchs der neun- 
jährigen Grundschule zwischen den Schulzügen wählen. Durch diese Maßnahme 
wird eine gesschlechtsspezifisch bestimmte Wahl des weiteren Bidlungsweges 
einzuschränken versucht. In der Grundschule sind für Mädchen wie Jungen Hand- 
arbeit, Werken mit Holz und Metall, Kochen und Kinderpflege Pflichtfächer. Dem 
Lehrplan nach sollten die Schüler sich mit Fragen der auf vielen Gebieten wie z.B, 
Status, Beruf und Lohn, noch bestehenden Ungleichbehandlung von Männern und 
Frauen auseinandersetzen. 

In den weiterführenden Schulen beträgt der Anteil der Mädchen 45%. Hier 
wählen Jungen und Mädchen unterschiedliche Züge. 1970 waren 82% der Lehrlinge 
in Industrie und Handwerk, 1971 79% der Schüler des naturwissenschaftlichen und 
technischen Zuges Jungen. 

Auf den Universitäten und Fachhochschulen sind 37% der Erstsemestler Frauen, 
30% der Jura- und 29% der Medizinstudenten sind Frauen. 

Erwachsene mit niedrigem Bildungsniveau machen immer mehr von der Möglich- 
keit der Weiterbildung Gebrauch. 1971 machten Frauen 62% der Teilnehmer an 
städtischen Weiterbildungsprogrammen aus. Außerdem werden Hausfrauen als 
arbeitslos eingestuft was ihnen ermöglicht, an den beruflichen Ausbildungskursen, 
die vom Schwedischen Arbeitsamt veranstaltet werden, teilzunehmen und eine 
Bildungsbeihilfe zu erhalten. 1971 hatten sich 66 000 Frauen — 50% aller Teil- 
nehmer — für diese Kurse eingeschrieben. 


LES ROLES DU SEXE ET L'EDUCATION 
par INGRID FREDRIKSSON 


Le point de vue officiel en Suède est que hommes et femmes devraient avoir les 
mêmes rôles. Si les femmes doivent occuper la même position dans la vie publique et 
le marché du travail, les hommes devront assumer les mêmes responsabilités que les 
femmes, en ce qui concerne la vie familiale. Cela sera aussi important pour le déve- 
loppement émotif des pères et des enfants. Cette idéologie régit maintenant la 
planification officielle, y compris le système d'éducation. 

Le fait que les écoles maternelles prévoient de recevoir des enfants pendant une 


plus grande partie de la journée, est souvent une condition premiére permettant au 


père et à la mère de s'engager dans une activité rémunérée. Les écoles maternelles 
es de masculin et de féminin. 


peuvent aussi contribuer à supprimer les notions rigid: 1 ‘ 
La Suéde ne dispose pas suffisamment d’écoles maternelles, mais envisage de les 


accroître rapidement. Le personnel des écoles maternelles comprend presqu’ex- 
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clusivement des femmes, ce qui pose un sérieux problème, car de nombreux enfants 
n’entrent pas assez en contact avec des hommes. Le nombre des enseignants mascu- 
lins et de puériculteurs dans les écoles maternelles a augmenté dans une certaine | 
mesure, par suite des efforts déployés par les autorités. 

Les éléves ne peuvent pas choisir entre les types d’enseignement avant d’avoir 
terminé leur école primaire obligatoire de 9 ans. Par cette mesure, on s'efforce de _ 
limiter le choix — déterminé specifiquement par le sexe — de la voie de l'éducation 
future. A l'école élémentaire, les garçons et les filles sont obligés d'apprendre le 
travail textile, le travail sur bois, le travail sur métaux, ainsi que la cuisine et la 
puériculture. Selon le programme d'étude, les élèves devraient être encouragés à con- 
tester les différences existant encore entre hommes et femmes, en ce qui concerne de 
nombreux domaines relatifs au statut, aux travaux et au salaires. 

Dans l'enseignement secondaire, où les filles représentent 45%, de la population 
scolaire, les sexes se répartissent catégoriquement par types de formation. En 1970, 
92% des étudiants formés en vue d'emplois dans l'industrie et dans des activités 
commerciales furent des garçons; en 1971, 79% des élèves étudiant les sciences 
naturelles et la technologie furent des garçons. 

Dans les universités et écoles professionnelles, les femmes représentent 37%, des 
étudiants de première année. Elle représentent 30%, dans les facultés de droit et 
29% dans les facultés de médecine. 

L'éducation pour adultes au faible rendement scolaire se développe rapidement. 
En 1971, les femmes représentaient 62%, des élèves dans les programmes municipaux 
pour adultes. De plus, on classe les ménagères dans la catégorie des “en chômage”, 
ce qui les qualifie pour recevoir une formation professionnelle et des bourses d’en- 
couragement leur permettent de suivre des cours organisés par le Comité national du 
Marché du Travail. En 1971, 66.000 femmes, c’est-à-dire la moitié de tous les élèves, 
furent inscrites à ces cours. 
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L'ACTION DE L'UNESCO EN FAVEUR DE L'EDUCATION 
DE LA FEMME 


par JEANNE H. CHATON, Paris 


Introduction 

Dès sa fondation en 1945, l'Unesco spécifiait dans son Acte constitutif que “l’Or- 
ganisation se propose: 

— de contribuer au maintien de la paix et de la sécurité en reserrant, par l'éduca- 
tion, la science et la culture, la collaboration entre nations, afin d'assurer le respect 
universel de la justice, de la loi, des droits de l'homme, des libertés fondamentales 
pour tous, sans distinction de race, de sexe, de religion, de langue, que la Charte des 
Nations-Unies reconnait à tous les peuples, 

— à ces fins, l'Organisation ... imprime une impulsion vigoureuse à l'éducation 
populaire et à la diffusion de la culture en collaborant avec les Etats-membres qui 
le désirent, pour les aider à développer une action éducatrice; en instituant la colla- 
boration entre les Nations afin de réaliser graduellement l'idéal d'une chance égale 
d'éducation pour tous, sans distinction de race, de sexe, ni d'aucune condition économi- 
que ou sociale; en suggérant des méthodes d'éducation convenables pour préparer 
les enfants du monde entier aux responsabilités de l'homme libre." 

Fidèle au but ainsi défini en 1945, l'Unesco a manifesté un intérêt toujours crois- 
sant pour la tâche énorme qu'elle s'est assignée; ainsi la question de la diffusion de 
l'éducation et de la culture parmi les jeunes filles et les femmes — qui représentent 
plus de la moitié de la population mondiale — a pris graduellement une dimension 
importante, soit dans l'établissement d'un programme normatif proposé aux Etats- 
membres, soit dans la mise en oeuvre de programmes pratiques. 


L'action normative de l'Unesco et l'éducation des femmes 

Afin d'engager l'Unesco dans ses activités éducatives sur le plus large plan possi- 
ble, il importait qu'on élaborât un instrument juridique que les Etats-membres 
adopteraient à la Conférence générale; il s'agissait 14 d'un document abstrait, de 
ceux qui laissent souvent l'opinion publique indifférente ou sceptique. Il s'agissait 
d'une convention et d'une recommandation concernant la lutte contre la discrimina- 
tion dans le domaine de l'enseignement. E 

“Le sujet, comme le disait Charles D. Ammoun, suppose un climat politique, psy- 
chologique et méme une philosophie complète. Il concerne la vie, l'avenir et le Su 
de milliers d'enfants à une meilleure éducation."? La Convention complétait l'ar- 
ticle 26 de la Déclaration universelle des droits de l'homme qui avait déjà proclamé 


le droit à l'éducation. i ; 

Ce fut en 1954 que la Commission des Droits de l'homme et le Conseil économique 
et social avaient décidé d'entreprendre une étude sur la discrimination en ZE 
Le Secrétariat des Nations Unies, les institutions spécialisées, principalement 1 Unes- 
co, les Organisations non-gouvernementales ayant le statut consultatif avec les 
Nations-Unies et/ou l'Unesco, des éducateurs et des hommes de science collaborèrent 
à l'établissement d'un rapport objectif sur les discriminations qui fut présenté à 


l'Assemblée générale des Nations-Unies. Ce rapport énumérait les principes qui de- 


vraient étre proclamés et les mesures concrétes nécessaires à leur mise en oeuvre. En 
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1958, la Conférence générale de l'Unesco décida que l'Organisation préparerait une 
convention et une recommandation. L'une et l'autre furent votées lors de la 
Conférence générale de l'Unesco en 1960 et devaient entrer en vigueur le 22 mai 
1962. 

Nous avons voulu, en faisant ce bref historique de la Convention, préciser la volon- 
té des auteurs: bien que la discrimination fondée sur la race présente des exemples 
d'inégalité plus spectaculaires, peut-étre celle qui frappe le sexe féminin présentait 
des exemples plus nombreux encore. Dans les pays sous-développés, où tous les 
enfants ne peuvent recevoir un enseignement, les jeunes filles se trouvaient fréquem- 
ment éliminées du systéme scolaire ou encore n'accomplissaient pas une scolarité 
compléte pour des raisons économiques, religieuses et familiales. 

L'obligation scolaire est bien une condition préalable à l'élimination de l'inégalité 
et de la discrimination pesant sur les filles. Mais, si elle permet de s'acheminer vers 
l'égalité de traitement, il peut subsister, sous le rapport de la qualité et de la quantité 
du savoir, des différences. C'est pourquoi la Commission de la condition de la femme 
des Nations-Unies lutta vigoureusement pour faire proclamer l'idée de l'égalité des 
programmes. L'article 2 de la Convention a précisé que la création ou le maintien de 
systèmes ou d'établissements d'enseignement séparés pour les élèves des deux sexes 
ne constituaient pas une discriminations lorsque ces systémes ou établissement pré- 
sentent des facilités d'accès à l'enseignement équivalentes, disposent d'un personnel 
enseignant possédant des qualifications de même ordre, ainsi que des locaux scolai- 
res et un équipement de méme qualité permettant de suivre les-mémes programmes 
d'études ou des programmes équivalents.3 

On put, au cours des discussions, ironiser sur cette équivalence: s'agissait-il des 
mémes exercices physiques, des mémes travaux du bois, du fer, de la préparation 
des aliments, de l'entretien des vêtements pour garçons et filles? Les rédacteurs de 
la Convention entendaient que mathématiques, sciences, philosphie soient accessibles 
dés l'école aux futurs citoyens des deux sexes afin qu'ils aient dans leur vie adulte 
n mémes chances de participer à des activités professionnelles, civiques et soci- 

es. 

On sait que la Convention — ayant un caractère contraignant pour les signataires — 
et la recommandation — n'ayant qu'un caractère d'incitation aux réformes — ont été 
adoptées, pour la premiére, qui est la plus importante, par 59 Etats le 31 décembre 
1971 et qu'à cette méme date 20 Etats ont adhéré au Protocole instituant une com- 
mission de conciliation chargée de chercher la solution des différences entre Etats 
parties à la Convention. Dès 1968, les Etats ont fourni des rapports sur l'application 
de la Convention, et la 2e série de ces rapports périodiques doit être examinée par le 
Comité spécial en mai 1972. 

Sila Convention vise toutes les discriminations, elle retient dans notre étude notre 
attention spéciale en ce qu'elle incite puissamment les Etats-membres, des plus 
favorisés aux plus déshérites en ce qui concerne les systémes éducatifs à prendre les 
mesures nécessaires pour l'égalité des sexes face à l'éducation. 

Il convient de faire une place à une recommandation élaborée conjointement par 
l'Unesco et le BIT en 1966 et qui, concernant la condition du personnel enseignant, 
veille à ce que le personnel enseignant féminin, majoritaire dans de nombreux pays, 
dispose des congés, stages de formation, salaires et retraites dans des conditions non 
discriminatoires. 


L'ACTION DE L'UNESCO EN FAVEUR DE L’EDUCATION DE LA FEMME (79) 


L’Unesco et ses activités de recherche dans le domaine de l'éducation des femmes 

Les normes de l'égalité d'accès des sexes à l'éducation ayant été fixées, il convient 
de disposer d'informations aussi précises que possible afin d'aider les différents pays 
du monde à mettre des resources à la disposition de la population féminine jeune et 
adulte, urbaine ou rurale. 

Des programmes d'études portant sur les aspects variés de l'éducation se déve- 
loppent d'année en année, et cela à la requête de la Commission de la condition de la 
femme et du Conseil économique et social. Ainsi furent étudiés l'accès à l'enseigne- 
ment primaire, à l'enseignement secondaire, à l'enseignement technique, à l'enseig- 
nement supérieur, à l'enseignement extra-scolaire, à l'enseignement dans le cadre du 
développement rural, à l'enseignement mixte, à l'alphabétisation. Elles sont l'oeuvre 
du Secrétariat de l'Unesco, mais une tradition s'est établie depuis de longues an- 
nées, celle de proposer aux Organisations non-gouvernementales intéressées; 
enseignants, étudiants, organisations syndicales et féminines, d'étudier le méme 
probléme et de présenter à l'Unesco des rapports provenant d'une opinion informée: 
ces rapports sont généralement portés à la connaissance des commissions concernées 
dans une annexe officieuse. 

D'autres études portant sur des études de cas ont été faites par des membres du 
département des Sciences sociales sur des exemples nationaux ; ainsi, l'influence de la 
mixité introduite dans 5 pays de structure différente: Chili, Japon, Pologne, Ré- 
publique fédérale d'Allemagne, Tunisie. 

L'Année Internationale de l'Education a donné lieu à la publication d'un docu- 
ment d'information relatif à ce probléme dans la série de l'Unité Spéciale de 
l'AIE,4 tandis qu'une brochure plus détaillée présentait sous le titre “Education et 
promotion de la Femme" les problèmes non encore résolus de la discrimination face 
à l'éducation, mais aussi les progrès déjà réalisés.5 Il y a lieu également de citer le 
bulletin BIE/Unesco qui tient compte d'ouvrages récents publiés dans les diffé- 
rentes institutions des Nations-Unies ou dans les différents pays sur l'éducation des 
femmes.6 Et il convient de faire une place au ler numéro de 1970 de la revue Impact: 
"La Femme à l'époque de la science et de la technique" qui a diffusé des points de 
vue trés intéressants sur l'émancipation des femmes dans le contexte du progrés de 
la technique et des nouvelles possibilités de travail. 


Les projets expérimentaux 

Dès 1966, M. René Maheu déclarait: “Pour des raisons à la fois morales et prati- 
ques, il apparaît que le rôle de la femme, tant dans les pays sous-développés que dans 
les pays hyperdéveloppés, doit être repensé fondamentalement et ne pas faire l’ob- 
jet de solutions partielles. ... L’Unesco, qui a contribué efficacement à la lutte 
contre les mesures discriminatoires, doit faire, sur le plan des relations entre les se- 
xes, ce qu'elle a fait sur le plan des relations entre les races. ... n conviendrait 
d'améliorer la participation de la femme à l'enseignement. Wi D conviendrait aussi 
de ne pas négliger la participation des femmes aux activités scientifiques, puisque la 
science est le grand moteur de notre civilisation. . .8 i 

Depuis 1966, s'est ouverte l'ére des projets expérimentaux. u de e 
Volta procéde d'une demande du gouvernement de ce pays afin que l'Unesco l'aide 
à accroître, par l'éducation, la contribution des femmes voltaiques au developpe- 
ment national. Il fixait son action dans les zones rurales pour atteindre les jeunes 
filles, les femmes analphabètes et celles qui ont déjà été scolarisées. ; / 

Au Chili, il s'agit, dans le projet élaboré en 1966, de transformer l'enseignement 
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dit féminin (enseignement ménager, coiffure et couture) en un enseignement varié 
permettant l'accès à un emploi et à des carrières modernes, la plupart des établisse- 
ments techniques pratiquant la mixité du recrutement. Deux écoles pilotes en 1969— 
chimie, textiles, électronique, télécommunications- en 1970, secrétariat bilingue et 
programmation, ont été ouvertes avec des maîtres recyclés. Ce projet en cours a 
retenu l'attention des experts qui souhaitent étendre l'expérience dans d'autres 
ays. 

Le projet du Népal vise au développement des écoles primaires et au perfectionne- 
ment des maîtres existants dans l’Ecole normale mixte de Pokhara. 


Les domaines prioritaires 

Il faut, au premier titre, citer l'alphabétisation des femmes qui, dans toutes les 
expériences en cours, se heurtent à des obstacles multiples: obligations familiales ou 
hors du foyer, indifférence ou même hostilité de la famille, manque de livres, pour M 
les nouvelles alphabétes. Des résultats heureux constatés au Mali, en Iran, en Tan- 
zanie dénombrent plus de 50% de femmes ont suivi les leçons en relient l'apprentis- 
sage de la lecture aux activités ménagères, de culture ou d'artisanat dans des ex- 
périences d’ “‘alphabétisation fonctionnelle.” 

L'accès à l'enseignement techique et professionnel, seconde priorité pour l'éducation 
des femmes est envisagé dans des conférences régionales sur l'éducation, la formation 
professionnelle et l'emploi, qui ont eu lieu dans les pays d'Afrique à Rabat, dans les 
pays arabes au Koweit, sous la forme d'une réunion d'experts de 13 pays arabes et 
des organismes membres des Nations-Unies. 

Les cadres féminins doivent se développer tant par des confrontations et des stages 
au niveau régional qu'à un stade plus avancé gráce à l'action des bourses d'études 
correspondant aux besoins d'un perfectionnement. 

Il est juste de reconnaître que l'efforts de l'Unesco comme celui du BIT et du Pro- 
gramme des Nations Unies pour le Développement ont été compris dans les grandes 
conférences qui réunissent les Ministres de l'Education et ceux qui sont chargés dela 
planification économique, qui inscrivent à leur ordre du jour le probléme de l'égalité 
d'accés des jeunes filles à l'enseignement professionnel et technique? dans les Etats 
arabes ou en Asie ou dans la région des Caraibes. 


Conclusion 


L'action de l'Unesco s'exerce ainsi dans toutes les parties du monde; elle doit 
encore se développer pour rattraper un retard que des siécles de préjugés ont ac- 
cumulé en faisant de la masse des femmes une population marginale, réfractaire au 
progrés, à cause de son ignorance méme. Elle se fait sentir dans le cadre interdisci- 
plinaire oà le BIT, la FAO, l'Unicef et l'OMS jouent également un róle essentiel. Le 
jour est venu oü les Etats pensent enfin à intégrer le progrés de la femme dans les 
structures du développement économique et social. Mais si l'ensemble de la popu- 
lation demeure indifférent ou passif, nul crédit, nulle méthode ne peuvent porter 
leurs fruits. C'est dans la sensibilisation enthousiaste et dans la foi des organisations 
non-gouvernementales qui représentent-dans leur variété sociale, philosophique et 
géographique — les “peuples du monde” que se trouve le terrain d'élection qui fera 
fructifier les germes de l'éducation, de la culture et de la science qui, à l'échelle 
mondiale, sont le capital permanent de l'Unesco. 

Certes, il reste encore bien des domaines sur lesquels l'Unesco devra se pencher: 
l'utlisation des loisirs et du temps libre des femmes, l'éducation permanent due 
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couple et de la famille, etc. C'est dans le cadre encore mal exploré de l'éducation per- 
manente que devront se faire les prochaines recherches de l'Unesco de la 11e Dé- 
cennie du Développement. 
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THE CONTINUING EDUCATION OF WOMEN 
by Marton V. Royce, Ontario Institute for Studies in Education 


A Contemporary Educational Phenomenon 
The middle years of this century have seen world-wide revolutionary changes in 

the outlook and life style of women. They and the societies to which they belong 
have awakened to new appreciation of the dimensions of their role in all spheres of 
life. The aspect of that awakening that is the focus of this article is the readiness 
for learning among adult women and their involvement in growing numbers in con- 
tinuing education. ‘There is a clamour for better educational facilities at all levels 
to challenge women's enthusiasm for informed national service and equip them to 
work closely with men in all fields," Parallel to this eagerness for learning and one 
of its primary motivations is the phenomenon of far-reaching changes in the scope 
and character of women's participation in economic life. 

More and more countries are beginning to appreciate that they need women as 

well as men for purposes of national development and the raising of living 

standards and that the contribution of women in economic and social life is 

changing as larger numbers are working outside their immediate home en- 

vironment ...? - 

Other factors, too, contribute to changes in the life style of women: Technological 

developments have reduced the burdens of the household, widespread access to 
contraceptives and advice in family planning has lessened the toll of child bearing. 
Longer life expectancy, though plainly more apparent in industrialized countries, is 
increasing also in developing countries, as a result of improved medical facilities. 
The middle aged have discovered a new period in the life span, and at the same time 
has come the conviction that education is a “cradle to grave" adventure, and not 


only the formation of the young. 
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The continuing education of women is not all clear sailing, however. Its advocates 
and indeed women themselves have to cope with persistent uncertainty and ambiva- 
lence regarding their place in society. Most of the decision makers in the field of 
education are men, many of whom are frankly sceptical of the motivation of adult 
women who express interest in further education. The extra cost of innovations 
that might facilitate women’s education, especially when viewed in the perspective 
of rising costs of education in general, also becomes a formidable obstacle. 


Manifestations of the Phenomenon 

Typical of recent expansion in the continuing education of women are program- 
mes designed to meet particular needs that result from past neglect and also from 
discontinuities in their lives. These by no means represent the total volume of 
increased educational participation, however. The number of women in co-education 
has multiplied at all levels of learning, from classes for academic upgrading or the 
perfection of manual or clerical skills to university studies, as well as study circles 
and programmes based on the mass media. Through projects of study and action in 
civic affairs, often sponsored by voluntary organizations and activist groups in the 
community, women are acquiring experience in Political life. Indeed participation as 
members in such groups may in itself be an effective vehicle of learning.’ Moreover, 
women’s liberation movements, histrionics notwithstanding, are encouraging them 
to take new initiatives. It is the chief purpose of this article, however, to describe 
and compare current developments in Programmes of continuing education for 
women, many of which are yielding learnings more widely applicable in the field of 
education, 

Education for employment. Not surprisingly, with more and more women working 
outside the home, education for employment looms large in the continuing education 
of women. Much that is offered follows traditional lines in both orientation and 
method. On the other hand, however, there are developments that, by taking into 
account both actual and potential changes in the labour market, have broken new 
ground. 

Among these latter the policies and programmes of the Swedish Labour Market 
Board‘ have attracted world-wide attention. Its Programmes are designed to pro- 


Ontario, Canada,5 which offers a non-residential two-year programme to train stu- 
dents in the age Tange of 30 to 50 years as Professional Registered Nurses. While the 
School's programme conforms to the standard curriculum for nurses’ training and the 
needs of the nursing profession, it has evolved as a distinctive form of life and 
teaching taking into consideration the adult status of the students. The rate of 
withdrawal has been low compared with withdrawal rates from schools of nursing 
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where students are younger and also, in so far as it is possible to determine these, 
from other adult re-training programmes. Policies relating to such matters as leaves- 
of-absence and holiday periods are sufficiently flexible to take account of awoman’s 
family situation.6 Since its founding in 1964, the School has become widely known 
as the only school of nursing in the world designed and operated for women of 
mature years. Its graduates are engaged in a variety of fields of nursing: Psychiatry, 
Medical/Surgical Nursing, Obstetrics, Geriatrics, Paediatrics, Teaching and Public 
Health; some have proceeded to university education in nursing. Their employment 
record indicates that they constitute a source of professional nursing personnel at 
least equal in calibre to the younger graduates of traditional schools and probably 
more stable as to job tenure and number of years in the profession. 

Still another innovative type of vocational programme includes the opening up of 
new job opportunities as well as the actual training, Among these is one that was 
begun in 1966 under the name Women's Talent Corps." Funded originally by the 
United States Office of Economic Opportunity and later by the Department of 
Labor, it offered a 30-week programme to train paraprofessional workers in the 
field of human services. Its students, recruited from poverty areas of New York 
City, were either unemployed or underemployed women who, given suitable train- 
ing, would be able to fill meaningful jobs as assistants to teachers, vocational gui- 
dance workers, social workers, occupational therapists, recreation directors, libra- 
rians, etc. A major task of the enterprise was to explore possibilities of placement for 
field training and identify prospective jobs for non-professional assistants. 

Three years' operation of the Women's Talent Corps showed that many of its 
students were women who, with increased specialization, could achieve greater career 
mobility as well as personal growth. It was decided therefore to lengthen the pro- 
gramme to two years and establish a college that might serve as a model for similar 
institutions throughout the United States. So, in February 1969, the College for 
Human Services was begun and, later in the same year, was granted a five-year 
provisional charter by the New York State Board of Regents, which enables it to 
grant an associate degree. At the end of their first year of training successful stu- 
dents are placed in paraprofessional jobs in schools, hospitals, clinics, legal service 
centres, welfare centres, social service agencies, housing centres and similar organi- 
zations. Those who go on to the second year continue in their jobs but are released 
for approximately 13 hours a week to continue the academic programme and are 
reimbursed by the College for the salaried hours missed. This stipend is essential 
since many students are heads of families and otherwise might have to enrol for 
public assistance. The curriculum combines theory from psychology, sociology, ur- 
ban affairs and education, with relevant field training experience. A problem-ana- 
lysis technique is used in order to stress the interrelation of the various disciplines in 
dealing with urban problems. Graduates of the College are proving their ability to 
provide “human services” within an increasingly mechanistic society. ` 

Vocational education of women in developing countries is asimportant as in the more 
industrialised countries, if not more so. For the bulk of the population, but especially 
for women, illiteracy is a serious obstacle, and there is urgent need to develop pro- 
grammes by means of which women may be trained to take advantage of Bew jobs 
that are opening up for them as well as in the more traditional fields of women S work. 

In a number of countries, voluntary organisations are pioneering in opening up 
new types of employment and training for women workers. For example, in Uganda, 
the YWCA, in co-operation with district agricultural officers, has been operating an 
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Nations Development Programme. 

Preliminary orientation to education and employment. The woman who contemp 
tes moving outside the home into education, employment, or voluntary work, whai 
ever her educational background or socio-economic position in the community, i 
faced with conflicting interests and responsibilities. She needs to assess her situation, 


made for scholarships to be awarded on the basis of ability, motivation, financial 
need and realistic plans. Although the amounts were small, ranging from $36 to 
$100, they not only helped to cover the cost of child care, extra household help and” 
transportation, but also, as evidence of the University's respect for the recipient's 
educational aims, contributed to her morale and sense of confidence. 
A somewhat different type of educational enterprise, but designed for similar ends, 

is the New York State Guidance Center for Women. Created in 1966 by Executive 
Order of the State Governor, as recommended by a Special Committee on the Edu- 


needs of women outside the home.’’10 
There has been widespread development also of short-term group counselling. In 
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public housing project in Vancouver who were living on welfare and wanted to be 
free from economic dependency applied to Canada Manpower!2 for assistance in 
training and employment. Since they needed a period of adjustment and assessment 
before undertaking a training programme or applying for jobs, a preliminary course 
was designed to enable them to brush up basic skills in English and mathematics, 
work out guidelines for personal development and household management, including 
care of children, and become oriented to working conditions in business and industry. 

Continuing education for women scholars. In the 1960s, at least two unique yet 
similar institutions were created to enable women scholars whose energies had been 
preempted by family or other responsibilities to continue their intellectual and pro- 
fessional development. In addition to the stimulus of belonging to a community 
of women with similar aspirations, each institution is related to a great university; 
Radcliffe Institute to Harvard University in the United States, and Lucy Cavendish 
College to Cambridge University in England. 

The Radcliffe Institute programme!? has three main aspects: fellowships to 
enable women to undertake independent research or creative work; counselling, 
chiefly in conjunction with the fellowship programmes; and research into the com- 
plex cultural and psychological factors that influence able women and the channels 
open to them. Now in its twelfth year, the Institute has awarded well over 500 
fellowships, including a substantial number in a programme for women physicians 
as well as grants to post-graduate degree candidates who are able to devote only part 
time to their studies.14 

Lucy Cavendish College came into being in 1965 when the Trust Deed that legally 
established the Lucy Cavendish Collegiate Society was approved by the University 
of Cambridge. It provides “advice of a tutorial nature when needed and supervision 
where appropriate, grants when available ... a stimulating and friendly atmosphere 
where academic confidence can be regained.''15 Membership of the College comprises 
Honorary Fellows; Fellows, most of whom are M.A.s of Cambridge University; 
Research Fellows; Senior Members engaged in teaching, supervision and research in 
the University, and graduate students whose studies towards higher degrees or 
qualifications have been approved by the University Board of Graduate Studies. 
There are also some honorary members and a number of part-time students who are 
following informal courses to equip themselves forentry or re-entry into academic life. 

Study circles. Strikingly different in organisation from the foregoing programmes, 
the study circle, a well-tried, flexible instrument of adult learning, serves the con- 
tinuing education of women in many parts of the world. Moreover, the increasing 
importance of non-institutional learning lends fresh interest to the work of such 
groups, especially those that are self-organized. In a recent Canadian study of 
autonomous study circles,16 the researcher sought answers to such questions as how 
and why they originate and why the members, usually women, choose to form their 
Own group rather than join an existing one. She found wide variation in motivation 
and longevity. Some are academic in character, formed to study historical, philoso- 
phical, political or religious questions, often at considerable depth. Some exist to 
learn a skill-to sew, paint, produce a play, invest in the stock market or learn a 
language. Some are action-oriented, others have no predetermined objective or 
subject focus but have been organised simply for the sake of learning together. Some 
establish a temporary relationship with a larger organisation such as a United Na- 
tions association in order to have direct access to learning materials. 

In the Scandinavian countries study circle activity long ago attained the propor- 
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tions of an educational movement and has become an integral part of the educational 
system.1? In Finland, for instance, where the majority of study circles are sponsored 
by national voluntary organisations through which they receive state subsidy, pri- 
vately organized circles enjoy the same privileges, provided they are related toa | 
study centre. 

In Japan, a programme of study classes and courses conducted under the general 
supervision of the Ministry of Education is one of the most important study activi- 
ties of women.18 A basic condition of Government subsidy is that the needs and 
wishes of women and their local communities be fully reflected in the programme. 
Among the most frequently selected subjects of study are citizenship issues, the 
care and training of children, family life and questions relating to production and the 
professions. 

Residential adult education. Residential education makes possible actual experien- 
ce of thinking and working together, participating as equals, that is particularly 
rewarding for adults, Historically associated with rural life, however, full-time resi- 
dential education has waned with the growth of cities. High cost of maintenance, 
difficulty in securing full-time resident staff, and the problems students face in 
long absence from adult responsibilities have led to the development of short-term 
residential programmes, some of which serve the needs of women uniquely well. 

The Trade Union Movement of Norway, for instance, conducts four-week residen- 
tial courses in which the women study social and economic policy, the history of 
trade unions, techniques of negotiation, the position of women in the labour market 
and other issues affecting women in today’s society. Also, the Women’s Section of 
the International Confederation of Free Trade Unions has conducted residential 
seminars varying in length from one or two weeks to a month in developing coun- 
tries of Africa, Asia and Latin America 19 

Churches in all parts of the world have established conference and lay training 
centres, ecumenical as well as denominational, whose work is aimed at adult leader- 
ship education. An example of these directly concerned with women is the Mindolo M 
Ecumenical Centre? near Kitwe in the copper belt of Zambia. It includes a Wo- 
men’s Training Centre that offers short residential courses for women with nursery ; 
care for their children. 

Mass media programmes. In both coeducational programmes and those especially 
for women, the mass communication media play a substantial and increasing role in 
the continuing education of women. Only a few examples may be cited: 

In Japan, since 1959, NHK (Japanese Broadcasting Corporation) has provided 
programmes “designed to improve women’s living conditions and to raise their cul- 
tural level by organising them into small groups for free discussion of subjects of 
mutual interest ...” In 1969, there were “nearly 28,000 such audience groups, COM 
prising about 300,000 housewives, both urban and rural.’’21 £ 

The substantial participation of women students in the Open University in Bri- 
tain (though in the most recent report the ratio of men to women continues to be 
2:1)?* is another example of their response to opportunities of continuing education 
through the mass media in combination with correspondence courses and tutorial ` 
assistance. 

TEVEC, a two-year (1967-69) experimental programme of the Continuing Educa- 
tion Branch of the Ministry of Education of Quebec, with similar components, though 
at a more elementary level, brought phenomenal response from women.?3 Y 
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Some Assessments of the Phenomenon 4 

At best the programmes mentioned in this article represent only a random sampling 
of the participation of women in continuing education in today’s society. Predicated 
for the most part on the discontinuity of women’s lives, they open the way to a 
“second chance" for the woman of vigorous health and energetic mind, 

Sincealllearningisself-learning, a genuine experience of continuing education must 
nourish self-awareness and a sense of responsibility for one’s own learning. Frequent- 
ly an adult entering a learning situation reverts to the expectations of the classroom 
at an earlier stage in life, with dependence upon and submission to an authoritarian 
figure who was a purveyor of knowledge. To become the instrument of one’s own 
learning, therefore, either in a peer group or with a teacher as herald of new perspec- 
tives may invoke initial feelings of inadequacy. The key role of counselling in many 
of the women’s programmes has proven its worth in helping individuals to over- 
come this lack of confidence and is becoming more widely accepted as an essential 
component of all continuing education. / 

Economic returns on the investment in women's education defy precise estimate 
and, in the case of continuing education, are even more difficult to assess. Certainly, 
however, women's wider participation in economic life has contributed to improved 
standards of living and, moreover, that contribution has been greatly enhanced whe- 
re they have had the advantage of meaningful vocational training. But today's per- 
vasive concern with the quality of life imposes criteria more far-reaching in their 
implications. Immediate, and often pressing, goals, such as preparation for gainful 
work, must be expanded to include new capacity for social involvement. 

This broader challenge is perhaps most apparent in newly independent countries 
where the balance of emphasis in education in general has been tilted away from indi- 
vidual growth toward the social and economic development of the nation. In the 
more affluent countries, also, women are responding increasingly to social as well 
as individual goals. Continuing education, therefore, is put to the test in terms of its 
effect on the dimensions of women's role in all spheres of life. Is it enabling her to 
find deeper purpose and meaning in life; to speak up on behalf of herself, her family 
and her community; to work out a wholesome compromise between her role in the 
family and the multiple responsibilities that increasingly confront her outside the 
home? In short, to borrow words of Voltaire from the lips of Candide, does it “make 
sense of life” ? 

There remain hard battles to be won in wider areas of employment for women and 
their acceptance in public life. Continuing education, in so far as it enables them to 
share in mastering the conditions of life in an increasingly interdependent world, 
contributes to their participation on a basis of mutuality with men in all spheres of 
life. Moreover, as gradually the concept of lifelong learning is accepted and adjust- 
ments are made to foster learning at every stage of life, there may well be wisdom 
for educators from the extensive experience in the continuing education of women in 
the 60s and 70s. 
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SEX DIFFERENCES IN PARTICIPATION RATES IN 
MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE AT IRISH SCHOOLS AND 
UNIVERSITIES 


by Monica Nevin, University College Dublin 


Since the setting up of the national system of primary education in 1831 girls 
Ireland have shared with boys the opportunity for free primary education. From the 
middle of the nineteenth century secondary education has been available to an 
ever-increasing number of girls. Access to university education has been available 
to them for almost a hundred years. In 1879 the Royal University, an examining 
body modelled on the University of London asit then existed, admitted women to sit 
for degrees. Some twenty-five years later Trinity College opened its doors to women 
students. At present, with education in the Republic of Ireland compulsory for all 
up to 15 years of age and free up to the end of the secondary course, the number of 
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girls pursuing a secondary course has recently outpassed that of boys. Nevertheless, 
_ at university level girls form only 33 percent of the total student population in the 
Republic of Ireland. 


Subject Choice and Performance at Secondary School 

There are few if any differences between the performance in arithmetic of boys 
and girls at primary school level, yet when girls enter secondary school and start the 
study of algebra and geometry their performance in mathematics does not keep 
pace with that of boys. Some girls, discouraged by their lack of Progress, abandon 
the study of mathematics before they enter the senior classes of secondary school. 
In 1971, 11,222 girls and 9,558 boys sat the State school leaving certificate exami- 
nation (Leaving Certificate). The number of girls who sat the examination in mathe- 
matics was 8,195, or 73 percent, and the number of boys was 9,373 or 98 percent. 
The difference in performance is even more striking: 12.7 percent of boys sitting the 
Leaving Certificate obtained honours in mathematics compared to 1.6 percent of 
girls. It should be noted that candidates for the Leaving Certificate may sit a sub- 
ject either at honours or at pass level and the number of girls who sit the honours 
paper in mathematics is very small. In 1971 the number was 314. The corresponding 
figure for boys was 1,803. That few girls are prepared to follow an honours course in 
mathematics is due in some measure to a lack of teachers in girls’ schools capable 
of teaching to honours level. An Irish-OECD report! published in 1965 stated that 
only 44 percent of the instruction in mathematics was given by teachers who had 
taken mathematics in their degree and pointed out that the shortage of well-qualified 
mathematics teachers was more acute in girls’ schools. 

Far fewer girls than boys choose to study the physical sciences. For example, the 
number of boys who took the Leaving Certificate physics examination in 1971 was 
2,447 compared to 226 girls, The corresponding figures for chemistry were 2,937 
boys and 706 girls, In contrast, biology attracts a large number of girls; 2,545 girls 
Sat the 1971 Leaving Certificate biology examination compared to 1,212 boys. 
Weakness in mathematics may be one of the reasons why so few girls choose to study 
the physical sciences. 


Branches of Study Chosen by Women in University 

In common with women in most other countries, women in Ireland tend to 
Specialise in arts at university. They are attracted also to sociology. Table 1 shows 
the distribution of women in the various faculties of University College Dublin? in 
the current academic session 1971/72. Entrance to all faculties (except the Faculties 
of Arts, Science and Commerce) is restricted. As can be seen from the table, the 
number of girls entering one or other of the Faculties of Engineering, Agriculture or 
Veterinary Medicine is very small. 

Girls entering the Faculty of Science who follow an honours course tend to spe- 
Cialise in chemistry or in one of the biological disciplines. Only a few proceed to an 
honours degree in either physics or mathematics. However, a considerable number 
Of girls follow the course leading to a B.Sc. (General) and many of these take ma- 
thematics as one of their degree subjects. 


Performance at Degree Level 
Atundergraduate level wastage among girls does not differ appreciably {rom wast- 
age among boys and the performance of girls at degree level is not markedly different 
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TABLE 1 


Distribution of Full-Time Students in University College Dublin taking a Course for a 
First Degree, by Faculty and by Sex 


E 
Faculty Total Number Number of Percentage of 
of Students Women Students Women Students 
Arts 2109 1125 54 
Science 722 229 32 
Pharmacy 48 22 45 
Sociology 316 251 80 
Commerce 890 159 18 
Law 308 87 28 
Medicine 807 251 31 
Dentistry 119 14 12 
Engineering 622 5 1 
Architecture 166 51 31 
Agriculture 322 5 2 
Veterinary Medicine 253 15 6 
TOTAL 6682 2214 33 


Pea PORT S AS Dye TENE eent 


Source: Report of the President, University College Dublin, 1971-72. Table D. 
(in press). 


from that of boys. Table 2 shows the distribution by class of degree and by sex ofa 
sample of science students graduating with an honours degree from the National 
University of Ireland (NUI) in the two year period 1970-71. Bearing in mind that 
approximately 75 per cent of all university students in the Republic of Ireland attend 
one or other of the three constituent Colleges of the NUI, the results shown in the 
table are reasonably typical of the entire student population in the Republic. 
Women have a tendency to content themselves with short-term goals so it is not 
surprising to find that fewer women than men choose to remain at university to 


TABLE 2 


Distribution by Sex and by Class of Primary Degree of Graduates in Science of the 
National University of Ireland over the Two Year Period 1970-197I 
AL NE EUR RAD NEE TUNER 


Class of Degree Men Women 
Percentage Percentage 

First Honours 19.5 16.0 

Upper Second 35.9 36.0 

Lower Second 28.7 37.3 

Third 15.9 10.7 

TOTAL 100.0 (n = 195) 100.0 (n = 75) 


ES TR EE 


Source: Compiled from the statistics of the Calendar of the National University of 
Ireland, 1971. 
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take a higher degree. In the 1972 academic session women formed only 22 percent of 
the total number of graduates doing research for a Master's degree or for a Ph. D. 
in science. However, it is of interest to note that women who take up an academic 
career in science do very well. There are a considerable number of science professor- 
ships in the Republic held by women and several heads of departments are women. 

Why do so many girls fight shy of both mathematics and science at school and 
university? Is it because they have fewer chances than have boys of good mathe- 
matics teaching at school or does it indicate a difference between the sexes in innate 
capacity for mathematics? Is the analytic thinking, the bent for abstract thought so 
necessary for the understanding of mathematical concepts, absent from the make-up 
of a high proportion of girls? Their verbal ability is, in general, superior to that of 
boys. Because of this do they concentrate on school subjects requiring verbal ability 
to the neglect of mathematics? It is also possible that personality differences are at 
work. The deep interest most girls have in human relationships may be a barrier to 
an interest in such an abstract subject as mathematics and, to a lesser degree, a 
barrier to interest in the physical sciences. 


REFERENCES 


1 Investment in Education. Irish-OECD Report Dec. 1965, Dublin: Government 
Publications Office, 1966. 4 

2 University College Dublin (one of the three constituent Colleges of the National 
University of Ireland) is the largest university institution in Ireland. Its students 
comprise 50 percent of the total student population of the Republic of Ireland. 


L'EDUCATION PROFESSIONNELLE DES FEMMES ET LE 
CONFLIT DES ROLES 


par KRYSTYNA WROCHNO, Varsovie 


Les aspirations et le système de valeurs des femmes et des hommes sont basés 
implicitement sur le rôle de la femme et de l'homme répandu et accepté dans la 
société, Les sociologues intéressés à la théorie des rôles sociaux sont généralement 
unanimes pour souligner que les représentations et les attentes liées au rôle de la 
femme sont particulièrement fortes, et que ce rôle détermine beaucoup plus que les 
autres attitudes et comportements. Ils sont aussi unanimes pour souligner que les 
représentations et les attentes répandues dans les sociétés contemporaines sont très 
souvent discordantes et qu'elles portent en soi des conflits. i 

Les modeles du róle de la femme et de l'homme les plus répandus dans la Société 
polonaise se caractérisent encore, comme d'ailleurs dans beaucoup de sociétés mo- 
dernes, par plusieurs traits traditionnels souvent contradictoires, et contraires à e 
Pleine égalité des femmes par rapport aux hommes sur le plan civique, ainsi qu à 
leur participation réelle à la vie économique, politique et sociale.? 

On pourrait risquer l'hypothèse suivante: l'éducation professionnelle représente 
Un facteur qui conditionne en grande partie les attitudes et comportements con- 
duisant à l'unification du système des valeurs et des aspirations des femmes et des 
hommes, ce qui n'exclut certainement pas le conflit des rôles, surtout en ce qui con- 
cerne les femmes. 
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Malgré que les femmes représentent en Pologne plus de 40% des travailleurs, 
malgré que la majorité des femmes mariées (69%) habitant les villes exercent un 
métier, le modèle de la femme favorise avant tout son rôle familial. Bien sûr, il est 
rare d'entendre des opinions selon lesquelles la femme mariée devrait rester au 
foyer et s'occuper seulement du ménage et des enfants, mais une "'image-guide"3 
trés répandue accepte qu'une femme hautement qualifiée puisse travailler, poursui- 
vre sa carrière professionnelle, à condition cependant que cela ne porte pas atteinte 
aux intéréts de la famille. On pourrait dire que le róle professionnel de la femme est 
accepté à ''contrecoeur'', plutôt comme une nécessité que comme un fait naturel. 
Ces constatations ressortent de tous les sondages et de toutes les recherches socio- 
logiques effectuées en Pologne, mais elles permettent en méme temps de constater un 
changement dans les attitudes des femmes, surtout parmi celles les plus qualifiées. 
La large diffusion de l'enseignement et le développement rapide de l'industrie que 
l’on peut observer en Pologne depuis la fin de la deuxième guerre mondiale, ont créé 
les conditions appropriées pour une véritable émancipation de la femme. L'accès sur 
pied d'égalité à toutes les professions, à toutes les écoles, représente un des élé- 
ments les plus importants de la promotion sociale de la femme. 

Les données statistiques confirment cette constatation: parmi plus de 153.000 de 
celles qui ont fini l'école primaire au cours de l'année scolaire 59-60, plus de 70% ont 
poursuivi leur éducation dans les écoles secondaires. Par contre, au cours de 70-71, le 
nombre des jeunes filles qui ont fini l'école primaire a presque doublé (plus de 
332.000) et le pourcentage de celles qui ont continué leur éducation au niveau se- 
condaire a augmenté et représente presque 85%. 

Il faut souligner qu'au cours de la période 1970-71, le nombre des jeunes filles 
fréquentant les écoles professionnelles a augmenté plus rapidement que le nombre de 
celles qui ont continué leurs études dans des écoles secondaires d'enseignement gé- 


TABLEAU 1 


Niveau d'instruction des hommes et des femmes salariés en 1958 et 1968 (en %) 


Niveau d'instruction 1958 1968 
Hommes Femmes Hommes Femmes 
a. Supérieure 4,1 3,2 5,0 42 
b. Secondaire professionnelle 5,0 10,8 8,8 15,2 
c. Secondaire générale 3,3 6,5 2,7 7,3 
d. Secondaire incomplète 3,8 72 2,5 5,8 
e. Elémentaire professionnelle 9,9 4,7 17,6 11,4 
£ Primaire 39,8 427 45,7 418 
g. Primaire incomplète 34,1 24,8 17,7 14,3 
ein n. 0 - 1 -. 
TOTAL 100,0 100,0 100,0 100,0 
ila aci. P PU Rd ER, ` TS 
Pourcentages des travailleurs 
avec des qualifications profes- 
sionnelles (a, b, c, e) 223 252 341 361 


Source: Krystyna Wrocuno, Problemy pracy kobiet (Problèmes du travail féminin). 
Varsovie: Wydawivictwo Zwigzkowe CRZZ, 1971, p. 40. 
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néral. Dans la même période, on a constaté aussi une rapide augmentation du nombre 
et du pourcentage des femmes parmi les étudiants des écoles supérieures. Pendant 
l’année universitaire 1970/71, on comptait plus de 139 mille étudiantes (contre 14 
mille en 1938) ce qui représente 42,3% de tous les étudiants. 


TABLEAU 2 


Le pourcentage des travailleuses dotées d'un enseignement supérieur selon les groupes 
d'âge en 1968 (parmi tous les travailleurs dans le même groupe d'âge) 


Catégories de professions Groupes d'âge 
26-30 ans 31-40 ans 61-65 ans 

Techniques 20,9 17,5 2,5 
Agricoles 31,9 28,1 8,0 
Sciences naturelles 51,1 53,5 35,5 
Service de santé 70,0 62,8 45,8 
Lettres 61,9 48,6 23,1 
Economie 51,3 36,1 7,5 
Artistiques 48,4 44,2 33,3 
TOTAL 45,6 39,8 20,0 


Source: Krystyna Wrocuno, Problemy pracy kobiet (Problèmes du travail féminin) 
Varsovie: Wydawivictwo Zwiazkowe CRZZ, 1971, p. 50. 


L'accroissement rapide du niveau d'instruction des femmes salariées est un des 
phénomènes les plus caractéristiques du processus d'activation professionnelle des 
femmes (Tableau 1). Ce tableau démontre qu'au cours des années 1958-1968, le 
niveau d'instruction des salariés a augmenté plus rapidement parmi les femmes que 
parmi les hommes, et que le pourcentage des travailleurs qualifiés (instruction supé- 
rieure, secondaire générale, secondaire professionnelle, et élémentaire professionnel- 
le ensemble) est plus élevé parmi les femmes que parmi les hommes. Bien sûr, ce 
fait est dû à la sélection qui s'effectue parmi les femmes: le niveau d'activation pro- 
fessionnelle des femmes est strictement lié au niveau d'instruction. D'aprés le re- 
censement de 1960, on a pu constater que 90 %des femmes ayant terminé l'enseigne- 
ment supérieur, 70% ayant une formation professionnelle élémentaire, 50% ayant 
une instruction primaire et 47%, seulement n’ayant pas terminé l'école primaire, 
exécutent une occupation professionnelle. Ces chiffres prouvent qu'avec l'élévation 
du niveau d'instruction, le niveau d'activité professionnelle des femmes s'éléve aussi. 

Tous les pays où l'éducation professionnelle est accessible aux femmes, connaissent 
le phénomène de la féminisation de certaines professions. On observe aussi ce proces- 
Sus en Pologne, mais on peut observer d'autre part une participation sans cesse ac- 
crue des femmes dans les professions dites “masculines” (techniques, agricoles, etc.). 

Cette évolution s'illustre par les données concernant les professions basées sur un 
enseignement supérieur, Parmi les professions où les femmes constituent la majo- 
rité, c'est-à-dire environ 50% et plus, figurent (les données de 1968, en pourcentages) : 


dentistes 80,9 chimistes 50,3 
Pharmaciens 80,8 médecins 47,9 
ingénieurs de jardinage 61,7 mathématiciens 46,6 
géographes 53,1 géophysiciens 45,2 


historiens 51,8 
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Les femmes représentent aussi 52,3% parmi les spécialistes en sciences naturelles, 
34,6% parmi les économistes, 25,5%, parmi les spécialistes agricoles et 14,4% parmi 
les ingénieurs. Les données (Tableau 2) prouvent donc d’une façon incontestable 
qu'un nombre sans cesse croissant de professions se “‘féminise’”’ de plus en plus. 

On peut admettre que les femmes du groupe d'âge de plus de 60 ans ont fini leurs 
études dans les années 1923-1928, et les deux autres groupes d’äge dans la période 
d'après-guerre. Parmi celles qui ont fini leurs études avant la guerre, les femmes re- 
présentent seulement un cinquième, parmi les plus jeunes presque 50%. Dans le 
groupe d'âge le plus jeune, le pourcentage des femmes exerçant une profession tech- 
nique est presque dix fois plus élevé que dans le groupe d’äge de 61-65 ans. 

Le système égalitaire de l'éducation a formé les attitudes des femmes face à 
leur propre avenir. D'après les sondages et les recherches sociologiques, on peut 
constater que les jeunes filles voient leur avenir dans un double rôle: celui de femmes 
qui travaillent et qui devront en même temps concilier leur travail professionnel 
avec leur rôle familial. 

Je citerai encore les données d'une recherche de l'Université de Varsovie effectuée 
sous la direction du professeur Wiestaw Wiśniewski au cours des années 1965-1968.4 
Cette recherche représentative concernait 1743 étudiants de la première année d'étu- 
des et 1897 étudiants de la troisième année. Parmi les étudiants de la premiére an- 
née d'études, les femmes représentaient 45%, de la troisième année 46%. Les fem- 
mes obtenaient de meilleures notes que les hommes. Les notes bonnes et excellentes 
ont été obtenues aux examens par 12%, d'étudiants et 9%, d'étudiants du premier 
semestre, et par 16% des femmes et 11% des hommes aux examens du cinquième 
semestre d’études. 

On peut considérer les résultats de ces examens comme un indice qui démontre 
encore mieux que les contributions verbales (les déclarations concernant l'avenir) le 
niveau actuel des aspirations. Ajoutons aussi que parmi tous les étudiants qui 
finissent leurs études dans toutes les écoles supérieures, le pourcentage des jeunes 
filles est plus élevé que celui des filles parmi les bacheliers qui entrent à la université; 
Ce fait suffit pour prouver que les femmes obtiennent de meilleurs résultats que les 
hommes. 

Le niveau des aspirations des femmes peut être illustré par des données de cette 
recherche que j'ai déjà mentionné, Je citerai ici les réponses à la question suivante: 

“Que désirais-tu obtenir surtout?" (Tableau 3). En premier lieu, tant parmi les 
jeunes hommes que parmi les jeunes femmes, on trouve les désirs liés au succès dans 
le milieu. En second lieu, tant chez les uns que chez les autres, les désirs liés à leur 
succès professionnel. En troisième lieu, s'il s’agit de femmes, on trouve les désirs liés 
à leur propre caractère, et parmi les hommes, les désirs liés à leurs conditions maté- 
rielles. La hiérarchie des désirs laisse percevoir des coincidences significatives. | 

Posons maintenant la question suivante: à quel point les aspirations et les désirs 
vitaux des étudiantes et des étudiants se rapprochent-ils ou s’éloignent-ils? Ceci 
nous est démontré par le tableau 4, contenant les résultats des réponses à la question: 
“Que voudrais-tu surtout atteindre dans ta vie?" Les réponses à cette question sont 
groupées selon le niveau et le type d’aspiration. 

1. Un haut niveau d'aspirations — réponses telles que: travailler dans les sciences, 
être quelqu'un dans un métier choisi, être célèbre etc. d 

2. Un niveau moyen d'aspirations — réponses telles que: finir des études, avoir un 
métier, être satisfait de son travail, gagner l'estime de son entourage. 4 

3. Un bas niveau d'aspirations. Type A — “familial” — réponses telles que: avolf 
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du succès dans la vie personnelle, fonder une famille, être satisfait de la vie: type B — 
“consommateur” — réponses telles que: obtenir un haut niveau de vie, avoir un 
appartement, voyager. 


TABLEAU 3 


Hiérarchie des désirs des étudiants et des étudiantes de l'université de Varsovie en la 
première année d'études (en pourcentage) 


Types de réponses Femmes Hommes Différences 
I 2 1-2 

Désirs liés au succès professionnel 80 77 +3 

Désirs liés au succès personnel (aimer, être aimé) 29 28 +1 

Désirs liés au succès dans le milieu (avoir des 

amis, du prestige) 83 86 —3 

Désirs liés aux traits du caractère (avoir de 

la sûreté de soi — de la volonté, etc) 80 74 +6 

Désirs matériels (argent, appartement, etc.) 61 65 m4 

Désirs récréatifs (amusements) 25 28 —3 


Source: Krystyna Wrocuno, “Zanim wejda w konflikt ról” (Avant d'entrer dans le 
conflit des rôles) dans Problemy rodziny (Les problèmes de la famille) No, 4/54, 
70, p. 23. 


TABLEAU 4 


Niveau et types d'aspirations des étudiants de l'université de Varsovie au cours de la 
première année d'étude (en pourcentage) 


Sexe Niveau des aspirations 
Haut Moyen Bas 
Professionnelles Professionnelles A. B. 
Familial Consommateur 
Femmes 15 88 9 7 
Hommes 24 70 9 7 


RE RN 

Source: Krystyna Wrocuno, “Zanim wejda w konflikt ról” (Avant d'entrer dans le 

Bat dee Sch dans Problemy rodziny (Les problèmes de la famille), Nr. 4/54, 
0, p. 24. 


Ce tableau démontre que la hiérarchie des aspirations des femmes ressemble à 
Celle des hommes, mais le niveau des aspirations est un peu plus élevé chez les 
hommes que chez les femmes — 24% des hommes contre 15% des femmes des aspira- 
tions de haut niveau. 

Pour résumer, on peut constater que le système éducatif en vigueur en Pologne 
donnant aux femmes les mémes possibilités d'études qu'aux hommes, et accordant 
l'égalitarisme en ce qui concerne les droits civiques est un facteur qui conditionne la 
hiérarchie des valeurs et des aspirations des jeunes. Avoir un travail, un métier, 
C'est le modèle du succès autant pour les jeunes gens que pour les jeunes femmes. Le 
niveau un peu moins élevé des aspirations des jeunes femmes est peut étre dû à 
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l'observation de la vie de leurs mères. Les étudiantes se rendent compte qu'une fois 
le diplóme obtenu, il faudra concilier le róle professionnel avec le róle familial, Le 
degré des aspirations des jeunes femmes est aussi influencé par des représentations 
et des attentes liées au róle de la femme. Quand elles commenceront leur vie de 
femmes adultes, de méres ayant des responsabilités familiales, ces représentations | 
et attentes — pleines de contradictions et portant en soi des conflits — vont condition- 
ner leurs attitudes d'une facon beaucoup plus importante. Mais le niveau de l'éduca- 
tion restera, il semble, le facteur le plus important influencant leurs comportements, 


NOTES 
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ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT AND FUNCTIONAL LITERACY 
FOR WOMEN: A PILOT PROJECT IN IRAN 


by Riva WIESINGER 
Origin of the Project 

It was at the beginning of the United Nations Development Decade in 1960 that 
attention began to be drawn towards the relationship between economic develop- 
ment and literacy. In 1962, a Survey conducted by Unesco on illiteracy showed that 
countries with low economic development had high illiteracy rates. How could these 
nations develop if most of their People could not read and write? 

In 1964, Rene Maheu, the Director General of Unesco, proposed to the General 
Conference an experimental world literacy programme and at the same time the 
Shah of Iran extended an invitation to hold a conference on the eradication of illite” 
acy at Teheran. 

In response to the invitation, the World Conference of the Ministers of Education 
on the Eradiction of Illiteracy took place at Teheran from 8 to 19 September, 1965 
Here it became clear that the impact of traditional literacy campaigns on economi? 
development was insufficient and a new approach had to be found which would at 
the same time wipe out illiteracy and enhance economic development. Thus E 
concept of functional literacy was accepted as it linked literacy with the vocation? 
training of participants.1 E 

Another important outcome of the Teheran Conference was the importance given 
to literacy for women, as it was found that the rate of illiteracy among women was 
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always higher than that of men. Rene Maheu declared that “True human progress is 
impossible without the advancement of women”, This remark led to discussions 
which revealed that many of the serious problems which beset the world today such 
as economic wastage, overpopulation, health and disease, were largely due to the 
ignorance of the womenfolk and that these problems might be solved to some ex- 
tent if they became literate. Reaching a consensus on this point, the Teheran Con- 
ference resolved that in view of the important role women play in the family and in 
the economic development of the country, special attention should be given to 
literacy programmes for women. 

Soon after the Conference was over, Iran made a request to the UNDP with 
Unesco as the Executing Agency, for a Work-Oriented Adult Literacy Pilot Project 
(WOALPP) for both men and women; activities commenced in early 1967. 


Description of Area and Population 


The Iranian government chose two place, Isfahan and Dezful, for experimenting 
with the WOAL programmes, Dezful is a town located in Khuzestan Province in 
south west Iran, recently made famous through the construction of the Mohammad 
Reza Shah Pahlavi Dam. The Khuzestan Water and Power Authority (KWPA), 
established with a view to making the best use of these water resources for agricul- 
ture, power and general development of the province, is in charge of all the water 
and power related projects and it is through them that the Dez Pilot Irrigation 
Project (DPIP) was initiated. 

The DPIP project is located in the south of Dezful town. It covers 22,000 hectars 
comprising 58 villages with a total population of 15,000 whose main occupation is 
farming and livestock breeding. The objective of the DPIP is to assist the farmers 
in the gradual change-over from traditional tomechanized farming by providing them 
with knowledge, guidance, and agricultural facilities. Simultaneously, the KWPAalso 
strives to improve the sanitary, health and educational conditions in the area. 

But the KWPA authorities found that the high rate of illiteracy (ca. 85% among 
men and 99% among women) was an impediment to the realization of their goals. 
Thus, the primary aim of the work-oriented adult literacy project at Dezful was to 
assist the KWPA in eradicating illiteracy among the farmers in the DPIP area. 

Dezful is perhaps one of the hottest places in Iran with an average summer tem- 
perature of 549°C, The common diseases are trachoma, bilharzia, tuberculosis and 
intestinal infections. Electricity is available in 10 out of the 58 villages but they 
have no running water or sewage disposal system. The farmers belong to three ethnic 
groups: Dezfulian, Lur Bakhtiari and Arab. They live in mud-built villages en- 
closed by high walls and their diet consists mainly of rice, wheat and milk products, 
By religion, they are Shia Moslems and their social structure is strictly patriarchal, 
women occupying a very subjugated place. ^ i 

The woman in the villages of Dezful plays a four-fold role: as wife, mother, agri- 
cultural worker and livestock breeder. Thus, her main functions are: bearing and 
Tearing children, looking after the home, doing field work, and taking care of young 
cattle. All these tasks are performed in traditional, time and energy consuming ways. 


The Start of WOAL Programmes for Women 

In the first year, the project was restricted to 10 villages in the DPIP area. 
Primary school women teachers were recruited as WOAL instructresses. They 
Teceived a three-month training course at Isfahan in adult education and home scien- 
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ce. The traditional literacy method used by the National Committee for the World 
Literacy Programme was adopted and domestic subjects such as cooking, sewing and 
knitting were taught separately. The main reason for this was that most of the teach- 
ers were acquainted with this method and the functional literacy theory was not yet 
properly developed for project purposes. Therefore, in the first year of the project, « 
attendance was very low mainly through insufficient motivation and the unsuit- 
ableness of curricula, teaching methods and materials for adults. 


An Experiment in the Integrated Approach 

In the second year of the project, it became evident that experimental approaches 
which would meet the concept of functional literacy as laid down by the Teheran 
Conference needed to be developed. Accordingly, the WOAL team at Dezful laun- 
ched an experiment in the Integrated Approach, the particular features of which we- 
re: 

— Concept: The concept of the Integrated Approach was to link literacy with the 
vocation of the participants and as far as possible to integrate theory with practice. 

— Area for Experimentation: Five villages in the DPIP area which were not pre- 
viously exposed to literacy campaigns were selected for the experiment, 

— Motivation Campaign: To stimulate the community towards literacy for wo- 
men, house-to-house visits were made by the author and the instructresses. Often, 
the cultural-anthropological approach of participant-cooperation was practised to 
gain the confidence of the villagers, 

— Recruitment of Instructresses: Soldiers of the Iranian Education Corps called 
Sepahi Danesh and their wives with at least a 6th grade education were chosen. The 
husband was in charge of the literacy class for men and his wife was responsible for 
the women’s literacy center, 

~ Residence of the Instructresses: The instructresses and their husbands were 
obliged to live in the villages, A two-roomed building served as literacy center and 
residential quarter for a couple. 

— Training of Instructresses: A 4-week intensive on-the-spot training at Dezful 
was given to the instructresses. It was based on the needs of the participants and the 
approach was "Problem-oriented". Further training was imparted throughout the 
year by in-service training, group meetings, visits to centers of excellence, and re- 
fresher courses. 

~ Participants: The instructresses held classes for the village girls in the morning 
and for women in the afternoon. Each class consisted of a maximum number of 25 
women. 

~ Teaching Contents: The contents of the functional literacy programmes were 
directly related to the problems of the Participants and the purpose of discussion 
was to find solutions to them. 

— Curriculum: It consisted of instruction in the 3 R’s imparted in conjunction 
with vocational training. For the womenfolk, the curriculum included literacy and 
subjects like nutrition, infant and child care, personal hygiene, health and sanita- 
tion, sewing and knitting. Lessons in agriculture and livestock breeding were plan- 
ned for the following year. 

~ Teaching Materials: The primer used for teaching the alphabet was discarded 
and replaced by the daily session sheet. Daily sessions were structured around writ- 
ten instructions prepared for the instructress on how to conduct discussions, de- 
monstrations, practice, the teaching of the alphabet, and finally, assimilation. Auxi- 
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liary teaching aids such as posters, flashcards, flannel boards, speedometers and 
news sheets were prepared as supporting material, 

— Methodology of Teaching: Itis here that the experiment in the Integrated Ap- 
proach completely broke away from the traditional methods of teaching the alphabet 
or from other methods, such as those practised in the experimental project in Upper 
Volta where two parallel programmes, namely in literacy and the teaching of do- 
mestic subjects, are being carried out 3 

The method of teaching functional literacy through the Integrated Approach 
consisted of a five-step sequence per week: (1) Discussion, (2) Demonstration, (3) 
Practice, (4) Literacy Teaching and (5) Assimilation. Below, is a description of a 
WOAL programme for one week in which the topic is “A Clean Kitchen”, 


First Day 

DISCUSSION: The instructress was supplied with simple notes on a sheet of paper 
on how to conduct the discussion. She made the women sit in a semi-circle and ex- 
changed ideas with them on the advantages of cooking food in a clean place. 


Second Day 

DEMONSTRATION: The instructress arranged an exhibition in the classroom with 
the help of the participants. The traditional cooking place was exhibited in one 
corner and an improved kitchen in the other. With the help of these contrasting 
models the teacher demonstrated how the kitchen could be made to be the health- 
iest and cleanest place in the home. 


Third Day 
PRACTICE: The instructress visited the homes in the village to assist the house- 
wives in arranging their kitchens. 


Fourth Day 
LITERACY TEACHING: The instructress wrote on the blackboard: My Kitchen is 
Clean. This sentence linked discussion, demonstration, and practice. 


Fifth Day 
ASSIMILATION: The instructress used teaching aids such as posters, flashcards, 
flannel boards, and speedometer to control the assimilation of the lessons. 


The Integrated Approach was also successfully used in the teaching of elementary 
handicrafts such as knitting. As the winter was approaching and the women did not 
know how to knit, this was a priority. A Knitting Roller was invented in order to 
save on the limited supplies of wool. On a long strip of cloth, small square models 
showing different patterns were stuck on the left side with simple and concise writ- 
ten instructions on the corresponding right hand. e j 

On the first day, the instructress discussed the advantages of knitting with the 
Women, on the second she knitted a model in front of them, on the third she assisted 
them to knit, on the fourth she wrote the word knit on the blackboard, and on the 
fifth day they prepared the knittingroller. At the end of the week, all the women knew 
how to knit and those who could afford to buy wool knitted garments for themselves. 

The contents of the daily sessions for the WOAL programmes for women were 
first written by the author in collaboration with her national counterpart. Then they 
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were sent to the teaching materials section for adaptation to suit the reading ability 
of the participants. Thereafter, they were given to the adult education section, 
which checked the pedagogical and psychological aspects, and finally to the pro- 
duction unit for attractive setting, duplicating, and disseminating to the instructres- 
sesin the villages. 


Evaluation 

The purpose of evaluation is to measure the impact of the programmes on the 
population. Unfortunately the results of the programmes during the first two years 
appeared to be very poor mainly due to the difficult nature of the task and the lack 
of trained personnel. Nonetheless, general observations and the results of inter- 
views indicated an improvement in the life of the participants, and the community. 
Here are some extracts: 

Following the Lesson sequence “A Clean Kitchen”, the author noted in her diary: 
Every time I strolled through the lanes, the women would take me by the arm to 
show me their improved kitchens. Mariam stuck a poster on the entrance door 
which read: My Kitchen is Clean; Gohar told her husband that he could no 
longer keep his dirty shoes there; Hamida saved her pennies to buy a gas stove 
by dropping spare rials into an earthern jar, and Zubedha began to earn by 
selling the excess animal dung as manure instead of using it as fuel. All these 
changes arising in human behaviour from a week’s lesson may appear insignifi- 
cant; nonetheless, they are intrinsically related to the social and economic 
development of the women, the community, and the country. 

A WOAL instructress, after working for two years in the village of Bandebal, 

reported: 

The greatest change I notice is taking place in the minds of the villagers. They 
are beginning to think in a new way. When I first came to this village, husbands 
used to frequently beat their wives, babies were covered with flies, and children 
played always in the dust. The villagers never visited the doctor when they 
were sick nor ate vegetables even if they got them free. Now they are changing. 
Husbands beat their wives less, babies are covered with a veil when asleep, 
women cook vegetables, visit the doctor and try to keep their children, dwell- 
ings and themselves clean”. 

Karim, father of Rubekher, a WOAL participant observed: “My daughter was 
always shy, dependent, and had to be told every time what she should do. Since 
she visits the Literacy Center, she is less shy and more independent. She does all the 
work without being told; she keeps herself, her younger brothers and sisters and the 
house clean. She even reads and writes. Her whole behaviour and appearance has 
changed’, 

These changes, it must be admitted, appear superficial and insignificant relative 
to the vast revolution needed for socio-economic development. But it must also be 
remembered that where behavioural changes are concerned, even a little improve” 
ment can go a long way. The condition of illiterate women in all illiterate societies 
borders on slavery. Therefore, changes in the mind brought about by WOAL pro- 
grammes for women do not only herald the transition from an archaic to a moder? 
society, but also the transformation of the women's condition from a subhuman t0® 
human one, from an object to a subject. 

Equally important, however, was the impact of the WOAL programmes on thé 
environment of the villages, as Professor C.E. Beeby remarked: “A decided impro- 
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vement in the sanitation of some villages which have a WOAL project is noticable’’.4 

The greater impact of the WOAL programmes on the participants and the com- 
munity as compared to that of the traditional literacy campaigns is mainly due to the 
new methodologies in functional literacy which include discussion, demonstration, 
practice, and assimilation. 

Iran has been the only country in the world so far to explore the possibilities of 
work-oriented adult literacy for women by asking Unesco for experts in women’s 
education and home economics extension with the specific assignment of developing 
functional literacy programmes for the womenfolk. For this initiative, the Iranian 
government is to be lauded, and let us hope that other countries having a high rate 
of female illiteracy will follow the example of Iran and that Unesco will serve as a 
torchbearer to these countries in their struggle to wipe out the scourge of illiteracy 
among women and girls. 
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DIE WEITERBILDUNG DER FRAUEN IN DER 
BUNDESREPUBLIK DEUTSCHLAND 


von Rosemarie Nave-Herz, Pädagogische Hochschule Rheinland, Abt. Köln 


Zur Einführung: Statistischer Überblick über die Bildungs- und Berufssituation der 
Mädchen und Frauen 

Die außerhäusliche Erwerbstätigkeit der Frau ist in allen Industriestaaten zu 
einem Strukturmerkmal geworden und ist nicht etwa als ein krisenbedingter Faktor 
oder ähnliches zu werten. In Deutschland betrugin diesem Jahrhundert der Anteil der 
Frauen an der Erwerbsbevölkerung immer mehr als 30%, bezogen auf die weiblichen 
Erwerbspersonen im Alter von 15 bis zu 65 Jahren sogar fast 50%.1 Von ihnen ist 
wiederum ca. die Hälfte verheiratet und fast ein Drittel haben Kinder unter 18 
Jahren.? Obwohl also in der BRD heute beinahe jede zweite Frau in erwerbsfähigem 
Alter einen Beruf ausübt, besteht dennoch eine Diskrepanz zwischen der Einstel- 
lung der Bevölkerung zur Berufstätigkeit von Frauen und der Wirklichkeit. Denn 


nur 25%, der Männer und 28%, der Frauen halten die Erwerbstätigkeit von Frauen 


für “normal”.® Diese Einstellung wirkt sich vermutlich auch auf den Schulbesuch 
d Berufssituation der Mádchen 


und die Berufswahl aus. So weist die Bildungs- un 
und Frauen folgende statistische Kennzeichen? auf: 

- Der Schülerinnenanteil ist in allen Schulstufen der weiterführenden höheren 
Bildungseinrichtungen geringer als der der Schüler, mit Ausnahme von jenen 
Schulen, die neben einer Allgemeinbildung auch eine gewisse Berufsbildung ihren 
Schülern bieten, aber nicht als Zulieferer für Spitzenpositionen gelten: 
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TABELLE 1 
Anteil der Schülerinnen in den Schulen der BRD 1969/70 


Schulart männl. + weibl. 


Schülerinnen %-Anteil 
Schüler insg.* 1 i 


insg. weibl, 
an der 


Schul- und Sonder- 


schulkindergarten® 22.190 9.528 
Volksschulen* 6.018.036 2.955.767 
Sonderschulen® 289.745 117.049 
Realschulen* 822.276 433.750 
Gymnasien* 1.341.749 583.070 
Hochschulen? im 1, Sem. 57.037 22.732 
in allen Semestern 335.285 101.306 
Berufsschulen? 1.632.000 706.000 
Berufsfachschulenb 204.000 124.000 


* ohne Auslünder 
Quellen: a Statistisches Jahrbuch der BRD 1971 Wiesbaden: Statistisches Bi 
amt, 1972. S. 73 u. 82. “2 

b Klans von Dohnanyi, Schulen der Nation. Düsseldorf: Econ, 197 


— Die Drop-Out-Quote ist sowohl während der Oberschulzeit als auch 
des Studiums sehr hoch: Denn auf 100 Abiturientinnen kommen 85 Drop-O 
100 Abiturienten nur 59; von 100 männlichen Studienanfängern erreichen © 
einen akademischen Abschluß, von 100 Studentinnen dagegen nur ca. 50. — 

— Die Mädchen und Frauen konzentrieren sich auf wenige Ausbild 
Berufsbereiche: Sie bevorzugen die neusprachlichen Gymnasien und v 
Studienfach vornehmlich die Geisteswissenschaften, überwiegend die Erz 
wissenschaft, und die Medizin. Die Hauptschulabgängerinnen entsch: 
ebenfalls überwiegend für solche Berufe, die Sozialkontakte ermóglichen (| 
kaufsberufe, für das Friseurhandwerk usw.), die ausdrücklich als Hilfsfunkti 
anderen Berufen gekennzeichnet sind (z.B. für Assistentinnenberufe, für 
der Arzthelferin oder der Bürogehilfin), oder sie wählen solche, die sich his 
aus der Mutterrolle herleiten lassen (den Beruf der Kindergärtnerin; ähnli 
für den Beruf der Ärztin und Lehrerin). Mit anderen Worten: Die westde 
Frauen versuchen in ihren Berufsrollen “das zu verwirklichen, was nicht a 
von der gewohnten weiblichen Rolle"5 abweicht. Sie vermeiden also ei 
flikt mit dem herrschenden traditionellen weiblichen Rollenstereotyp. 

— Ebenso ist bei weiblichen Arbeitnehmern eine Konzentration auf 
Positionen gegeben, selbst in Betrieben, in denen ihr Anteil den der Männ 
steigt. Auch an ihrem jeweiligen Ausbildungsniveau gemessen, nehmen die E 
überwiegend nur die entsprechenden unteren Positionen ein. ® 

Wenn man davon ausgeht, daß — wie Untersuchungen? zeigen — die Bildun 
keit mit der Ausbildungshöhe korreliert, daß ferner in vielen Bereichen, 
vornehmlich die Frauen erwerbstätig sind, kaum Aufstiegschancen besteh 
aber die Aufstiegsmotivation ein Hauptimpuls für Weiterbildung ist, wäre d 
bildung der Frauen in der BRD eine recht ungünstige Prognose zu stellen. IM 
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genden soll nach einer kurzen Beschreibung der vorhandenen Fortbildungsinstitu- 
tionen in der BRD dieser Frage nachgegangen werden. 


Weiterbildungsmöglichkeiten für Frauen in der BRD 


Institutionen. Die Vielzahl von Fortbildungsinstitutionen in der BRD, die sich 
in Bezug auf Lehrinhalte, Unterrichtsziele, Trägerschaften usw. stark voneineinder 
unterscheiden, bieten einerseits ein breites Bildungsangebot, aber andererseits wegen 
fehlender Dachorganisation oder Auskunftsstelle ein unübersichtliches, ja, undurch- 
schaubares Bild für den Einzelnen. Mangelnde Kooperation, fehlende Abstimmung 
von Lehrplänen und Zulassungsvoraussetzungen, unterschiedliche Bezeichnung der 
Abschlüsse usw. sind die Folgen. 

Die Bundesregierung strebt deshalb z. Zt. Regelungen und Vereinbarungen über 
Melde- und Auskunftsverpflichtungen für alle Weiterbildungsträger an. Es sollen 
Verzeichnisse der regional-lokalen und überregionalen Bildungseinrichtungen zu- 
sammengestellt werden, die der Information sowie der eingehenden Beratung dienen 
sollen.8 Man erwartet durch diese Übersichtlichkeit einen günstigen Nachfrage- 
impuls für die Fortbildungsinstitutionen. 

Zu Weiterbildungs- oder Fortbildungsinstitutionen sollen im Rahmen dieses 
Berichtes alle jene Bildungsstätten zählen, die den allgemeinen Pflichtschulen 
(Grund-, Haupt- und Berufsschulen) nachgeordnet sind, diese aber auch nicht er- 
setzen können (wie die Real- und Oberschulen und die Berufsfachschulen). Ebenso 
sollen die wissenschaftlichen Hochschulen außer acht gelassen werden. Diese Nega- 
tiv-Bestimmung deutet bereits wieder die schon erwähnte Verschiedenartigkeit und 
die Vielzahl von Fortbildungsinstitutionen in der BRD an. Nach der Trägerschaft 
differenziert, führen Bildungsveranstaltungen durch: der Deutsche Gewerkschafts- 
bund, die Deutsche Angestelltengewerkschaft, der Deutsche Beamtenbund, die Ar- 
beitgeberverbände, die Berufsverbände (Ärztevereine, Verein Deutscher Ingenieure 
usw.), die Bundeswehr, die Jugendsozialarbeit, die Volkshochschulen, evangelische 
und katholische Erwachsenenbildungsinstitutionen, private Fachschulen der ver- 
schiedensten Richtungen, Fernlehrinstitute, letztlich: staatliche Einrichtungen, wie 
Abendgymnasien, Fachschulen, Ingenieurschulen, Berufsaufbauschulen, Berufs- 
bildungszentren (z.B. das Berufsförderungszentrum Essen, eine Modelleinrichtung 
für die berufliche Weiterbildung). Schon diese Aufzählung von Institutionen läßt 
erkennen, daß eine Gesamterhebung über Umfang und Art der Weiterbildung von 
Frauen in der BRD in einem kurzen Bericht nicht möglich ist, sie zeigt aber, daß 
- auch für die Frauen — ein dichtes Netz von Fortbildungsinstitutionen besteht, das 
(schon allein durch die 1.149 Volkshochschulen mit 4.177 Außenstellen!) bishin in 
ländliche Gegenden reicht. i 

Finanzielle Unterstützung. Neben diesen, von den verschiedensten staatlichen, 
halbstaatlichen und privaten Einrichtungen angebotenen Weiterbildungsmöglich- 
keiten, ist seit dem 1.7.1969 auch die Möglichkeit der staatlichen finanziellen Unter- 
stützung für berufliche Fortbildung, Umschulung und Einarbeitung durch das 
Arbeitsförderungsgesetz geschaffen worden. Dieses Gesetz unterscheidet zwischen 
institutioneller und individueller Förderung. Die institutionelle bezieht sich auf die 
Gewährung von Darlehen und Zuschüssen für den Aufbau, die Erweiterung und 
Ausstattung berufsbildender Fort- und Umschulungs-Einrichtungen, die individuel- 
le ist eine Bildungsbeihilfe an den einzelnen Teilnehmer. Ziel dieses Arbeitsfórde- 
Tungsgesetzes ist es, die berufliche Beweglichkeit zu verbessern, einen beruflichen 
Aufstieg zu ermóglichen, Mangel an qualifizierten Arbeitskráften zu vermeiden oder 
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zu beheben und Arbeitslosigkeit sowie qualitative und quantitative Unterbeschäf. 
tigung zu vermeiden oder zu beenden.!! In $ 43 wird ferner ausdrücklich die Fórde- 
rungswürdigkeit für den “Eintritt oder Wiedereintritt weiblicher Arbeitnehmenderin 
das Berufsleben" hervorgehoben (ebenso $ 1, Abs. 5). $ 42 bestimmt allgemein den 
Personenkreis: “gefördert werden alle Personen, die eine Beitragspflicht begründen- 
de Bescháftigung ausgeübt haben oder eine solche Beschäftigung ausüben wollen und 
deren Fähigkeiten und bisherige berufliche Tätigkeit erwarten lassen, daß sie bei der 
Fortbildungsmaßnahme mit Erfolg teilnehmen werden’’.12 

Aus Mitteln der Bundesanstalt für Arbeit — genauer aus den Beitrügen zur Ar- 
beitslosenversicherung — wird demjenigen, der die genannten gesetzlichen Voraus- 
setzungen erfüllt, ein Unterhaltsgeld gewährt, das sich im allgemeinen in seiner 
Höhe nach dem zuletzt verdienten Bruttoarbeitsentgelt richtet, aber im ersten 
Halbjahr DM 238,60 wôchentlich, dann DM 256,80 (jeweils ohne Familienzuschläge) 
nicht überschreitet. Zudem werden alle Lehrgangsgebühren, Kosten für Lernmittel, 
Arbeitskleidung, Fahrten, Kranken- und Unfallversicherung erstattet. Erfordert 
eine Lehrgangsteilnahme auswürtige Unterbringung, werden auch Unterkunft und 
Verpflegung an einem auswärtigen Ort in angemessener Hóhe bezahlt. In Nordrhein- 
Westfalen wird darüber hinaus jedem Gefórderten noch ein zusützlicher Geldbe- 
trag vom Land gewährt.13 Im Jahre 1970 beliefen sich die Aufwendungen für die 
individuelle Fórderung von Teilnehmern an beruflichen Bildungsmaßnahmen 
durch die Bundesanstalt für Arbeit auf DM 572,4 Millionen, dazu kamen DM128 
Millionen für die Förderung von Institutionen. Insgesamt wurden also durch das 
neue Arbeitsförderungsgesetz zusätzlich durch die Bundesanstalt für Arbeit 
DM 590,2 Millionen für die berufliche Erwachsenenbildung in der BRD aufge 
wendet.14 


Die Inanspruchnahme der Weiterbildungsinstitutionen durch die Frauen in der BRD 

Soweit Statistiken vorliegen,15 ist aus ihnen abzulesen, daß in fast allen Fort- 
bildungsinstitutionen die Frauen die Minorität bilden, mit Ausnahme der Volks- 
hochschulen und der Fachschulen, was hier allein durch deren hohen Anteil in den 
gesundheits- und sozialpflegeberuflichen Schulen bewirkt wird. 


TABELLE 2 
Anteil der Schülerinnen in staatlichen Weiterbildungsinstitutionen 1969/1970 
CIN ee LI ee ` 
Schulart männl. + weibl. Schülerinnen %-Anteil der 
Schüler insg.*) insg. weibl. Schüler an 
der Gesamtzahl 
DU rc 
Fachschulen u. 
Technikerschulens 178.000 95.000 53,0 
Ingenieurschulens 69.000 1.000 1,4 
Berufsaufbauschulens 51.000 8.000 16,0 
Abendgymnasienb 9.361 2.205 23,0 


RE Ir ON ee 
+ ohne Ausländer S 
Quellen: a Klaus von Dohnanyi, Die Schulen der Nation, Düsseldorf: Econ, 1971, 5: 


b Nach h iftlicher Auskunft des Statistischen Bundesamtes, Wiesbaden, 
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Einige weitere Beispiele seien aufgeführt: An den Lehrgängen des Deutschen 
Beamtenbundes (2mal jährlich ein Amtsinhaberseminar) nehmen ca. 10% weibliche 
Mitglieder teil, das in etwa dem Verhältnis der im Deutschen Beamtenbund orga- 
nisierten Beamtinnen entspricht.16 Der weibliche Anteil an den Fortbildungsveran- 
staltungen der Deutschen Angestelltengewerkschaft macht ca. 39% aus, Sie 
belegen vor allem die Kurse für Schreibtechnik, fast kaum jene über Technik, 
Datenverarbeitung und Rationalisierung, Rechnungswesen.!? Wie aus einer Unter- 
suchung über die Motivationen von Teilnehmern an Maßnahmen der beruflichen 
Erwachsenenbildung der Deutschen Angestelltengewerkschaft hervorgeht, spielt 
der berufliche Aufstieg bei den weiblichen Lehrgangsbesuchern eine geringere Rolle 
als bei den männlichen. Die Vervollkommnung und Vertiefung der beruflichen 
Kenntnisse hingegen steht bei den Frauen an erster Stelle.1 Kaum erwähnenswert 
ist der Anteil der weiblichen Teilnehmer am Fernunterricht. Reine Frauenkurse 
führen allein die konfessionellen Verbände durch, z.B. die evangelischen Akademien 
veranstalteten 1971 57 Kurse mit insgesamt 3.018 Teilnehmerinnen.!? Aber ihre 
Zahl ist gemessen an der Gesamtzahl der Veranstaltungen nicht hoch. 

In den Volkshochschulen dagegen, beträgt der Anteil der Frauen 61%; sie be- 
legen überwiegend die Kurse für Gesundheits- und Körperpflege, für manuelles und 
musisches Arbeiten, sowie für Englisch; ihr Anteil ist am geringsten in den Kursen 
für Mathematik, Naturwissenschaften und Technologie, für die Vorbereitung auf 
Schulabschlüsse sowie für Gesellschaft und Politik. 


TABELLE 3 
Anteil der Teilnehmerinnen in den Volkshochschulkursen im Jahre 1970 
EE 
Stoffgebiete Männer Frauen Männer Frauen 
in% in% 
Gesellschaft u. Politik 174.565 7.273 60 40 
Erziehung, Philosophie, 
Religion, Psychologie 37.155 58.114 39 61 
Kunst 31.228 53.294 36 64 
Länder-, Heimatkunde, 
Naturkunde 24.506 25.618 47 53 
Math., Naturwissen., 
Technologie 95.007 46.794 67 33 
Verwaltung u. kfm. Praxis 76.760 142.552 35 65 
Englisch 114.103 151.484 43 57 
Französisch 40.958 69.738 37 63 
Deutsch als Fremdsprache 23.219 16.135 5 41 
andere Fremdsprachen 35.710 58.263 38 62 
Deutsch 32.465 24.491 57 43 
manuelles u. musisches Arbeit. 77.958 146.901 36 64 
Hauswirtschaft 7.909 116.560 6 94 
Gesundheits- u. Körperpflege 62.262 265.414 18 82 
Vorbereitung auf Schulabschlüsse 33. 19.711 63 37 


Quelle: errechnet aus den Angaben in: Statistische Mitteilungen des deutschen 
Volkshochschulverbandes, Arbeitsjahr 1970. Frankfurt: ie aime 
Arbeitsstelle des Volkshochschulverbandes, 1971, Tab. 5 und 10. 
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Abgesehen von der Art der Institutionen und ohne Berücksichtigung von “all: 
gemeinbildenden” Kursen?? haben 1970 nach einem 1% — Mikrozensus 11,8% der 
Erwerbstätigen der Geburtsjahrgánge 1916-1950 an Fortbildungs- und Umschu- 
lungsmaßnahmen teilgenommen.?! Der Anteil der Frauen betrug nur ca. 1/4. Die 
Teilnahme stieg mit hóherer Schulbildung sowohl bei Männern als auch bei Frauen, 
Als Teilnahmegrund wurden genannt: Erweiterung der beruflichen Kenntnisse — 
(Frauen: 42,7% ` Männer: 34,6%), Aufstieg im Berufsleben (Frauen: 40,9% ; Män- 
ner: 57,3%) Wunsch nach Berufswechsel (Frauen: 4,2% ; Männer: 2,8%), sonstige 
Gründe (Frauen: 12,1% ; Manner: 5,3%).22 

Genauere statistische Angaben liegen über die Teilnehmer vor, die im Jahre 1970. — 
staatliche Finanzhilfe erhielten. Der Anteil der Frauen, die Anträge auf berufliche 
Bildungsförderung stellten und die ferner durch das neue Arbeitsförderungsgesetz 
unterstützt wurden, ist weitaus niedriger als derjenige der Männer und entsprach 
auch bei weitem nicht dem Anteil der Frauen an der Erwerbstätigkeit. Ende Dezem- 
ber 1970 betrug der Prozentsatz der geförderten Frauen 17%. 

Wenn auch die meisten Frauen an beruflicher Fortbildung interessiert waren, so 
waren sie es dennoch prozentual weniger als die Männer (60 zu 80). Sie nahmen da- 
gegen häufiger finanzielle Unterstützung für eine berufliche Einarbeitungszeit am 
Arbeitsplatz als die Männer in Anspruch (11 zu 4). Besonders Frauen im Alter von45 
Jahren und mehr begannen mit betrieblichen Einarbeitungsmaßnahmen (vgl. 
Tabelle 4). Dennoch ist die Wiedereingliederungsquote der Hausfrauen nicht hoch: 
14% der finanziell geförderten weiblichen Teilnehmer, absolut: 2.400.23 


TABELLE 4 
Teilnehmer an Maßnahmen zur Förderung der beruflichen Bildung Ende 1970 
ENTE M ee O 
Maßnahmeart Männer % Frauen % Männer davon 
absolut absolut + Frauen 
Frauen in% 
absolut 
Fortbildung 66.251 80,6 10.286 60,8 76.537 13,4 
Umschulung 12.261 14,9 4.677 27,7 16.938 276 
Einarbeitung 3.719 4,5 1.630 11,5 5.657 34,3 
INSGESAMT 82.231 100 16.901 100 99.132 170 
E A  . 99.132 7 


Quelle: Bundesanstalt für Arbeit, “Förderung der beruflichen Bildung — Ergebnis- 
se und Sonderauszáhlung von Ende 1970", Nürnberg 28.7.71, S. 6. 


Nach dem zuletzt ausgeübten Beruf befragt, ergaben sich wesentliche Unter- 
Schiede zwischen den einzelnen BildungsmaBnahmen: so lassen sich vornehmlich 
Verkäuferinnen, Sprechstundenhilfen und Krankenschwestern umschulen, dagegen 
führen Fortbildungskurse insbesondere Stenotypistinnen, Kindergärtnerinnen und 
Kinderpflegerinnen durch. Berufliches Umschulungsziel sind vornehmlich die Ge 
sundheitsdienstberufe, darunter insbesondere der Beruf der Masseuse und der 
Krankengymnastin. Als Fortbildungsziel gaben Frauen zu 44%, (aber Männer 20 
79,5%) berufliche Aufstiegsmotivationen an; 35,7% ging es allein um die Feststel- 
lung, Erhaltung und Erweiterung beruflicher Kenntnisse (Männer 11,2%). Nach der 
sozialversicherungsrechtlichen Berufsstellung zeigten sich deutliche Unterschiede 
zwischen den Geschlechtern: die Männer waren zuvor überwiegend Arbeiter 89° 
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wesen (64,5%), die Frauen dagegen Angestellte (65,5%). Eine Differenzierung nach 
Familienstand ergab, daß Männer zu 60,6 %verheiratet waren, dagegen Frauen 
nur zu 36,4%. Die meisten Teilnehmerinnen waren also ledig; sie beteiligten sich 
hauptsächlich an Fortbildungskursen (72,7% der Ledigen, 48% der Verheirateten), 
während die Umschulung (ca. 34%) und die betriebliche Einarbeitung (18,1%) 
häufiger Verheiratete wählten. Bei Frauen sowie bei Männern überwog der Anteil 
der Kinderlosen. Auch hier zeigte sich wieder eine Korrelation von Schulbildungs- 
niveau und Bildungsengagement. Diejenigen mit einer nicht abgeschlossenen Schul- 
und Berufsausbildung wählten überwiegend die Umschulung, dagegen diejenigen 
mit abgeschlossener Ausbildung die Fortbildung.?4 

Eine reprüsentative Untersuchung im Auftrage des Bundesministeriums für 
Arbeit und Sozialordnung?5, die sich auf die Fortbildung allein von Frauen bezog 
und keine Vergleichszahlen mit männlichen Arbeitnehmern bringt, ergab áhnliche 
Resultate: nur 26% aller Frauen haben während ihrer Berufstátigkeit an einem 
Fortbildungskurs teilgenommen, mit steigendem Alter nimmt die Fortbildungs- 
willigkeit ab. Weiterbildungsbemühungen sind besonders zahlreich bei Arbeitneh- 
merinnen der gehobenen Schichten. Kaufmännische weibliche Angestellte weisen die 
hóchste Rate von absolvierten Fortbildungskursen auf, aber auch Facharbeiterin- 
nen haben mehr für ihre Fortbildung getan als die an- oder ungelernten Arbeiterin- 
nen, Die Mehrzahl ist ledig und kinderlos. In 3/4 der Fálle erfolgte die Weiterbildung 
aus eigenem Antrieb, in 1/4 der Fálle auf Wunsch des Arbeitgebers, Die häufigsten 
Fortbildungskurse sind Steno- und Schreibmaschinenkurse und Kurse hauswirt- 
Schaftlicher Art. 


Zusammenfassung und SchluBbetrachtung 

In der BRD wird von den verschiedensten Trägerschaften ein reichhaltiges Bil- 
dungsprogramm angeboten. Die Fortbildung wird außerdem institutionell und indi- 
viduell finanziell stark unterstützt. An den Veranstaltungen und an der finaziellen 
Förderung nehmen aber sehr viel mehr Männer teil als Frauen. Die Wahrnehmung 
von Weiterbildungsveranstaltungen durch Frauen ist abhängig von ihrem Alter 
(Abnahme mit steigendem Alter), ihrer Familiensituation (überwiegend ledig und 
kinderlos), der Berufsart und -position (überwiegend kaufmännische Angestellte, 
prozentuales Anwachsen mit weiterer Schulbildung und aufsteigender Berufsposi- 
tion). Die Wahl der Kursarten entspricht entweder der geschlechtsspezifischen 
Arbeitsteilung (deshalb die hohe Teilnehmerinnenzahlen in Kursen für Hauswirt- 
schaft, Körper- und Gesundheitspflege, musisches Arbeiten) oder der bereits vor- 
handenen Konzentration von Frauen auf bestimmte Berufsbereiche (z.B. der der 
Büroberufe). Wenn auch überwiegend beruflicher Aufstieg als Fortbildungsmotiv 
genannt wird, so ist dennoch insgesamt bei Frauen die aufstiegsorientierte Fortbil- 
dung weit seltener als bei Mannern, was nicht nur aus der Befragung durch die Deut- 
sche Angestellten Gewerkschaft, der Bundesanstalt fiir Arbeit und aus dem Mikro- 
zensus hervorgeht, sondern was ebenfalls ablesbar ist an der geringen Zahl von Schü- 
lerinnen an den Berufsaufbauschulen und Abendgymnasien und ebenso an dem höhe- 
ren Frauenanteil der (stärker die Allgemeinbildung betonenden) Volkshochschulen. 

Damit gelingt es in der BRD durch Weiterbildung von Frauen nicht, ihr Aus- 
bildungsdefizit, ihre Konzentration auf wenige Berufsbereiche und auf untere Be- 


rufspositionen (vgl. ersten Abschnitt) zu kompensieren; im Gegenteil; erstens, durch 


den geringen Frauenanteil auf der Fortbildungsebene vergrößert sich die Ausbil- 
nd zweitens, die wenigen Frauen, die 


dungsdifferenz zwischen den Geschlechtern, u 
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an FortbildungsmaBnahmen teilnehmen, konzentrieren sich wiederum überwiegend 


auf die dem traditionellen Rollenbild der Frau zugeordneten Bildungs- und Be | 


rufsbereiche und erweitern damit nicht die Berufssektoren, in denen Frauen be 
schäftigt sein könnten. Weiterbildungsmaßnahmen in der BRD schließen somit bis- 
her nicht die Chance ein, das herrschende weibliche Rollenstereotyp zu durchbre- | 
chen, sondern tragen zu einer Stabilisierung bei. 
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WOMEN’S EDUCATION IN HUNGARY 
by Juprr KApAr-FÜrLör, Hungarian National Pedagogical Institute 


Women's Social and Economic Status in Pre-War Hungary and Today 

In pre-war Hungary views on women’s role in society were much the same as in 
other European countries. Although the idea of the working woman gradually 
became accepted after the First World War, only poverty could force mothers to 
find employment away from home. Under the feudo-capitalistic economic and social 
conditions a large proportion of the rural and urban population was on the verge of 
starvation, 4 percent of children below age 14 were actually employed labourers, 
and even in 1938 only 78.8 percent of children of compulsory school age were at 
school. Female labour in agriculture and industry was paid far below the level of 
men’s wages. Certain skilled jobs such as typists, dressmakers, etc. came to be 
regarded as mainly female occupations. However, most of the lower middle class 
women employed were unmarried or widowed. Married mothers mostly stayed with 
their children. 

The roles assigned to women were clearly reflected in the educational system of 
the time: whereas 26.7 percent of all wage-earners were female in 1930, the percent- 
age of women among university graduates was only 9.7%. If we further consider 
that 42.3 percent of graduate teachers were female even at that time, we can conclude 
that other graduate professions were almost exclusively reserved for men (see 
Table 3). Even in 1939 the proportion of women among university students was 
only 14%, 

The political and social changes that took place in Hungary after the Second 
World War transformed women’s economic and social status fundamentally. 
Women gained equal political rights and sex discrimination in education was abolish- 
ed. The drop in male population due to the war as well as the labour needs of an 
exhausted country increased the significance of female labour. As a consequence, 
the proportion of wage-earners within the female population began to grow steadily. 
Table 1 presents the percentages of active or temporarily inactive wage-earners and 
dependent family members of the male and female population of working age over 
the past 40 years. 3 

The 1949 data seem to contradict the tendency of rapidly growing female em- 
ployment. It suffices here to say that, due to the re-allotment of big estates in 1945, 
female agricultural labourers, earlier employed, became de jure housewives as 
wives of independent farmers. De facto they remained agricultural labourers, work- 
ing on their own land. Thus the 1949 figure seriously underestimates the proportion 
of women actually working. 
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TABLE 1 


Wage-earners and Dependent Family Members as Percentage of Male Working Age 
Cohort (15-59 years) and Female Working Age Cohort (15-54 years) _ 


Year Wage-earners Dependent Family Members 
active inactive at school at home TOTAL 
Male Fe- Male Fe- Male Fe- Male Fe- Male Fe- 
male male male male male 
% — 96 % % 2 % % % % % 
1930 91 31 2 1 — — — — 7 = 
1949 91 35 2 1 — — E — 7 64 
1960 92 50 1 1 6 3 1 46 7 4 
1970 88 64 3 6 8 7 1 23 9 20 


— = no data available ; 
Source: 1970 évi népszámlálás. 2. Részletes adatok az 1%, -os képviseleti minta aor 
(The 1970 Census. Data of the Sample Survey). Budapest: KSH, 1971. pp. 2 
TABLE 2 


Percentage of Female Students in Different Types of Schools 


School Year Elementary Trade Secondary Institutions of 
school school school tertiary 
(Grades 1-8) (Grades 9-11) (Grades 9-12) education 
1960/61 48.4 16.9 54.4 37.9 
1965/66 48.4 20.9 57.5 42.4 
1970/71 48.2 24.6 58.3 44.7 


Source: “Oktatási adatok gyüjteménye” (Educational statistics). KSH Idöszaki 
Statisztikai Közlemények, d 1971. p. d" 


TABLE 3 
Percentages of Females in Various Tertiary Graduate Professions 
TOTES SE Te SOIT oS E 
Year Total Engi- Agri- Econo- Medi- Educa- Law Fine Other 
neer- cul- mics cine — tion Arts 
ing ture and 
Music 
1930 9.7 0.4 0.0 4.1 10.5 42.3 0.3 = d 
1941 13.2 0.9 1.4 6.4 13.1 47.0 0.2 ya p. 
1949 16.6 1.2 4.2 13.9 17.2 49.1 0.6 45.3 x 
1960 23.0 71 98 202 266 478 35 449 E 
1970 31.4 13.4 10.7 30.6 33.7 58.1 10.4 37.2 1. 
ES Ee 


— = no data avalaible 
Source: 1970. Evi népszámlálás (The 1970 Census). Budapest: KSH, 1971. P. E 
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Observing the 1960 and 1970 data it is apparent that the proportion of girls over 
age 15 involved in full time education is approaching that of boys rather rapidly. 
This indicates that the role expectation pattern of girls has undergone a profound 
change, during the past two decades. Later we shall see that financial incentives as 
well-as a change in social views about women’s role in society are responsible for 
women’s growing interest in education. 


FIGURE 1 


Sex Distribution in Various Occupational Categories (Statistics of a 1968 representative 
survey of young people who started their occupational career between 1963 and 1967) 
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Category 1 - University uate professionals a Sch 

Category 2- Professionals with a post-secondary vocational training below universi- 
ty graduate level 3 

Category 3— Non-qualified workers in administrativejobs — ; : 

pid 4 — Skilled industrial workers in popular jobs (e.g. tailor, mechanic, electri- 
cian). URS 

Category 5— Skilled industrial workers in unpopular jobs (e.g. building industry, 
heavy industry). N d 

Category 6 - Skilled labourers in service-type jobs (driver, waiter). 

Category 7 - Semi-skilled workers 

Category 8 - Unskilled workers 

Category 9 - Skilled agricultural labourers 

Category 10 — Unskilled agricultural labourers. 

Source: “A fiatalok beka: lódása a társadalmi munkamegosztäsba” (Starting an 
Occupational career), KSH Időszaki Statisztikai Közlemények, 216, 1971, p. 21. 


Table 2 gives the percentages of female students in various school types over the 
Past ten years. Elementary school being compulsory, the first column may be taken 
as an indication of the proportion of girls in the respective age cohort, Trade school 
is the least favoured school type for girls since it mainly trains for more physically 
demanding kinds of skilled work. Notably, the proportion of girls in secondary 
schools exceeds the value expected from demographic data by approximately 10 
Percent, and even in tertiary education, the percentage of females hardly falls 
below the Proportion of women in the age cohort. Compared to 1930 data, it seems 
that the relative increase in educational needs is greater than the growth of willing- 
ness to take a job. Table 3 illustrates how much equal educational opportunities 
changed the proportion of women in various kinds of graduate professions between 
1930 and 1970, 
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Economic Returns 

Figure 1, showing the distribution of females in different occupational categories, 
indicates that women are still in a minority in graduate jobs (category 1), which are 
high on the salary scale. On the other hand, they predominate in the category of i 
low paid white collar workers (category 3). Also within categories, women are usually 
employed in jobs with relatively lower salaries than men. Figure 2, presenting the 
regression of average income on the proportion of females in professional areas re-" | 
quiring secondary or tertiary vocational training, may serve as an example of this 
for categories 1 and 2. 


FIGURE 2 


Regression of Average Income (forints) on the Proportion of Females in Occupational 
Areas Requiring a University Degree or Post-Secondary Vocational Training 
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Source: “Képzettség és kereset” (Vocational training and income), KSH Jdôs#ahi 
Statisatikas Közlemények, 93, BA p. 55. 3 à 


Holding all factors affecting economic returns (number of years spent in von 
age, type of work, earlier educational discrimination, etc.) constant, we S 1 fin 
that the average income of women is less than 80 percent of the average income 
men. ] 

Paradoxically, financial incentives are, to a large extent, responsible for giri 
educational aspirations in spite of differential economic returns. Expressing aV 
salaries of tertiary graduates in percentages of the average salaries of secondary 
graduate professionals with a vocational training as shown in Table 4, we find tha 
the relative financial gain of tertiary education is greater for women than for m 
The differences are even more striking, if, instead of average salaries, we o 
life income accumulated up to certain age levels. 
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TABLE 4 


Financial Gain on Tertiary Education for Males and Females by Age Cohort (com- 
puted for the upper limit of the class interval) 


Age Life Income of Tertiary Average Annual Income of 
Cohort Graduates as Percentage of Tertiary Graduates as 
Years Life Income of Secondary Percentage of Average 
Graduates Annual Income of 
Secondary Graduates 
Male Female Male Female 
21-25 28.0 32.6 91.2 107.7 
26-30 67.4 74.5 110.6 122.8 
31-40 95.1 103.7 119.4 131.9 
41-50 103,8 112.5 125.4 128.5 
51-60 109.3 119.3 136.4 139.0 


Source: “Képzettség és kereset” (Vocational training and income). KSH Idöszaki 
Statisztikai Közlemények, 93, 1966, p. 59. 


Other economic and social factors - still to be investigated — may be responsible 
for the relatively higher retentivity of the educational system for girls. We hypothe- 
size that, since men are considered as the main family supporters and “the stronger 
sex”, parents are inclined to protect girls more by keeping them in full time educa- 
tion for a longer period than boys. It is also true that there are many more part- 
time trade schools for boys than for girls. Therefore, most of the girls who drop out 
at the age of 14 or 15 are bound to take an unskilled or semi-skilled job for very low 
wages. 


Academic Achievement of Girls 

As much as we can see from the rather traditional achievement assessment 
System still prevailing in Hungarian schools, it seems clear that girls’ academic 
achievement matches that of boys. This is well in accordance with the theory that 
girls’ deteriorating progress in academic subjects often observed in countries where 
graduate professions are considered typically “male” is due to the fact that high 
achievement in these subjects is regarded as nonfeminine and thus conflicts with the 
female identification model. Due to equal educational opportunities and co-educa- 
Cation, sex differences in performance in academic subjects, with the exceptions of 
Mathematics and physics, have disappeared in Hungary. A 

It must be remarked, however, that the system of achievement evaluation is sus- 
Pected to bias the picture in favour of girls. School progress is reported in averages of 
Subject semester marks. Also conformity to daily school requirements such as doing 
homework regularly, good behaviour during classes, etc. are highly appreciated in 
awarding semester marks. Thus girls, who tend to conform better in adolescent 
Years, are often awarded higher average school progress marks than their equally 
Bifted male peers. Neither is outstanding performance in one or two subjects ade- 
quately appreciated as it would be if school progress were reported in profiles. 
Therefore boys, who seem to take more risk by specializing in one or two subjects 
and not bothering about others, are often in a disadvantageous position at school. 
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Conflicting Roles 

If, on the one hand, women’s political and educational emancipation is a definite 
gain from the point of view of the individual, it certainly affects the family as a 
unit of society on the other. Children do need the care and protection of the mother 
in their early years, and most of our infant nurseries cannot at present provide the 
safe and stimulating atmosphere necessary for the child's harmonious emotional and 
cognitive development. Thus working mothers are overburdened through housework 
and the care of children, in the first years of motherhood at least. This results in 
reduced achievement in work and often in a tense atmosphere at home, even though 
young fathers of our days are willing to share housework. Owing to the somewhat 
drastic change in women’s role, social institutions are and will continue to be behind 
the requirements for the next few years. Only 58 percent of children of the respective 
age cohort can find accommodation in nursery schools and, in spite of considerable 
efforts, it will still take several years to provide all kindergartens with adequately 
trained personnel. 

As a consequence of women’s twofold responsibilities the average number of 
children per family showed a constant decrease from 1953 when the law prohibiting 
procured abortion was abolished. The demographic depression reached a low ebb in 
1965 when natural increase was well below one percent. Realizing the menace of the 
aging of society, child care leave (three months after confinement earlier) was ex- 
tended to five months with full salary, and in 1968 an additional law was enacted, 
which enabled mothers to take child care leave with a uniform monthly allowance 
of 600 forints up to a total time of three years after the birth. Column 4 in Table! 
indicates the consequences of this change. If we examine the proportion of 
mothers taking advantage of child care leave, we find large differences between w0- 
men of varying educational levels. Table 5 presents the percentages of women on 
child care leave by the mother's and by the husband's educational level. 

Taking the woman’s educational level alone the figures would be 71.6, 59.9 and 
32.6 percent for women with elementary, secondary and tertiary education respec 
tively. Comparing these to the figures in Table 5, a non-financial aspect of women's 
academic aspiration reveals itself. The family income in the category indicated in 
row 3 column 3 is obviously higher than in the one indicated in row 3 column L 
Nevertheless, a higher percentage of mothers stay with their children in the latter 
than in the former. Although systematic sociological research would be necessary to 
find the reasons for this phenomenon, one suspects a change in men’s attitude to- 
ward female creativity behind this fact. The reshaping of social views about w0- 
men’s role in society is evidently more rapid among intellectuals than in other layers 
of society. The data suggest that, supported by social encouragement through the 
husband, many working women make an effort to arrive at a more reasonable 
division of labour by paying for services that free them from part of the hous work, 
which they could not afford to do if their income were reduced to the child care 
allowance. Obviously mental work is found more challenging than household drud- 
gery, so much so that two thirds of such women are willing to take the extra burden 
imposed on them by being mothers of infants and professionals at the same time. 

Summarizing all that has been said, we may conclude that women's role expec” 
tation pattern has undergone fundamental changes during the past two deac 
Women's new economic and social status has serious consequences for the basi¢ un 

of society, the family. The educational system and the network of social institutions 
(infant nurseries and kindergartens) cannot yet cope with the novel task set by the 
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Percentage of Mothers Taking Advantage of Child Care Leave with a Uniform Allo- 
wance by Their Own and by Their Husband’s Educational Level, 1969 


Mother's Educational Husband’s Educational Level 
Level Elementary Secondary Tertiary 
Elementary 75.2 69.9 77.9 
Secondary 67.8 57.8 63.7 
Tertiary 37.0 32.7 32.7 
TOTAL 73.8 60.3 51.8 


U 


Source: “A gyermekgondozási segély első három éve” (The first three years of child 
care allowance). KSH Idöszaki Statisztikai Közlemények, 207, 1971, p. 23. 


requirements of a changing family structure. The threatening trend of disintegration 
of community life, a natural consequence of urbanization and the increase in living 
standards, affects housewives more than men and children who, after all, have 
opportunities to communicate with a greater number of people. To solve this pro- 
blem, women — wherever they can afford it — attempt to equal men in all fields of 
life, sometimes at the expense of their leisure time and unfortunately, sometimes at 
the cost of the well-being of their children. If the individual's mental and emotional 
satisfaction is important for society, as it should be, an adequate range of activities 
for each individual regardless of age or sex must be provided. I venture to say that 
Aldous Huxley envisaged such a model society in his serene Utopia depicted in 
Island. Foritto come true, educational research and policy will have to play a major 
part in planning the future. 


THE EDUCATION OF GIRLS AND WOMEN IN CEYLON 


by SUBADRA SIRIWARDENA 


The educational system of Ceylon, like other aspects of its culture,! evolved out of 
the foundations laid by the Indo-Aryan? colonists in the 6th century B.C., the Bud- 
dhists from Northern India in the 3rd century B.C. and later, the Hindus from 
South India. The Portuguese, the Dutch and the British too influenced education in 
Ceylon during their respective periods of rule from A.D. 1505 to 1948, when Ceylon 
regained her independence. y 

The present population,? consisting chiefly of the Sinhalese, Tamils, Moors and 
the Burghers, falls into several racial, linguistic and religious categories. The Sin- 
halese speak Sinhala and are mostly Buddhists, The Tamils speak Tamil and are 
mostly Hindus.4 The Moors speak bothlanguages andare Muslims. TheBurghers who 
are of mixed European and Ceylonese parentage speak both English and Sinhala. 
They and a few of the Sinhalese and Tamils profess Christianity. While class dis- 
tinctions cut through all communities, the Sinhalese and Tamils are further strati- 
fied by caste.6 

Buddhism and Hinduism gave rise to two systems? 
education, maintained by royal patronage and imparted 
Brahmins to their respective novices and royalty. 


of predominantly religious 
free by Buddhist monks and 
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Sons of commoners acquired a free elementary education under lay male teachers, 
The formal education of females did not have a place in any of these systems, For 
their future roles of wife and mother, girls were trained at home by female relatives. 
Children of both sexes learnt religion, didactic and folk tales informally, through 
elders at home and through visits to Buddhist temples. These influences moulded 
their character and partially compensated for the lack of an organised system of 
education. The acceptance of the superiority of the male in the socio-economic roles 
of the sexes clearly defined by these two traditions limited the mobility and eco- 
nomic contributions of females to their households. Traces of these influences still 
persist. 

The Portuguese® were the first to extend formal education to girls in their parish 
schools where free elementary education in the medium of the vernacular, Sinhalese 
or Tamil, was given to children irrespective of sex, race, religion, caste or class. The 
Dutch® went a step further in making this education compulsory for all children. 

Although education was not compulsory under the British, 10 there developed free 
state vernacular schools, state-assisted Protestant missionary vernacular schools, 
fee-paying private English language schools, and unaided free private vernacular 
Buddhist", Hindu, and Catholic schools. 

With the establishment of the Department of Public Instruction in 1869, Ceylon 
University College in 1921, and the granting of universal franchise and the setting 
up of a separate Ministry of Education in 1931, education began to progress at all 
levels. But only a few girls had the opportunity to sit for the Cambridge, London and 
local school-leaving examinations or enter the colleges which had been established 
for medicine, law, technology and teacher-training by the end of the 19th century, 
Adherence to traditional culture patterns, early marriage, fear of conversion to 
Christianity, financial difficulties, distance from schools and a preference for educat- 
ing sons were some of the reasons that impeded the progress of female education. 

During the last few decades several Commissions have been set up and Acts 
passed on Education.!? Of these, the establishment of the University of Ceylon in 

1942, the abolition of fees in state and assisted schools and at the university in 
1945, and the opening of central schools in rural areas, helped to bring educatio? 
within the reach of thousands of children. The extension of the two mother-tongues, 
Sinhalese and Tamil, to higher education, the take-over by the state of 1 
schools and teacher-training colleges in 1961 and the establishment of the Natio! 
Council for Higher Education in 1966 led to further expansion in education. A g 
index to the progress of education is the growth of the rate of literacy!? from 1881 
(males-24.6 percent, females-2.5 percent) to 1963 males-70.1 percent and females 
43.8 percent). 


Access of Girls to Education Today!4 

The education system is divided into 3 levels — the first level covering the period 2 
compulsory schooling, the second, the upper secondary stage, and the third, inst? 
tutions of higher learning. For administrative purposes the island is divided into H 
regions each under a Director of Education. Education at Level 115 consists 0 
Grades 1-8 and covers the period of compulsory schooling from 6 + to 14 gem 
In 1967 the enrolment of females at this level was nearly 47 percent. Except for à 
few fee-levying private nursery schools there is no state provision for preschool an 
cation. 

Education at Level 216 is from 14 + to 18 years and covers the period of secondary 
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education in the Grades 9-12 or the G.C.E. (O and A Level) classes. There is a bal- 
ance in the pupil enrolment of the sexes. 

Many leave school at the end of Grade 10 after passing or failing the G.C.E. O 
Level. Of those who pass, some move on to the A Level classes. A few gain admission 
to the junior technical schools, the schools of agriculture, and the teacher training 
colleges which cater for education at Level 3 too. The majority has no access to 
further education and their job opportunities are very limited. 

Schools!? can be classified into free state schools (88 percent), fee-paying private 
schools (1 per cent), free temple schools, or Pirivenas, for boys only (2.3 per cent) 
and the free estate schools for the children of the Indian labour population (8.5 
per cent) as at 1969. While some schools provide for one level or part of it, others 
cater for both levels. 

There is keen competition to enter the former assisted schools (now state) and the 
fee-paying private schools. Both types are often situated in urban areas and are thus 
out of the reach of most rural children. 

The number and distribution of teachers,18 schools, and equipment is still dis- 
proportionate to the increasing numbers of school-age children, and prevents the 
implementation of curriculum reforms. 

The number of girls affected by these disadvantages is greater, as is seen from the 
distribution of population? by education. According to legislative provisions and ad- 
ministrative regulations there is no discrimination according to sex or other factors 
in access to education, but many children drop out early or do not attend school at 
all. 

The four universities, amalgamated into the University of Ceylon in 1972, the 
Colleges of Practical Technology, the Ceylon Law College and various other insti- 
tutions, provide education at Level 3.29 The minimum age of admission is 17 + 
years. Tertiary institutions can hardly keep pace with the growing demand for high- 
er education. 

In recent years the number of girls qualifying, especially for university studies and 
teacher training has risen rapidly. Thus in 1966, 37 per cent of university students in 
Ceylon were females, while 1 out of 790 persons, (1 out of every 650 males and 1 
out of every 1020 females) has so far had the privilege of a university education.?! 
The proportion of female university students in Ceylon is comparatively high, com- 
pared to 38 per cent in the United Kingdom and 40 per cent in the United States in 
1967. 

As three of the four campuses of the Unive’ 
students from other areas have to seek accommodation. Apart from the halls of re- 
sidence and two hostels run by the All-Ceylon Buddhist Women’s Association and 
the Young Women’s Christian Association, there are no voluntary organisations 
providing residential facilities. The percentage of students, particularly girls, in the 
science courses is low, though the arts courses are overcrowded by both sexes. This 
is partly due to the persistent lack of foresight in providing sufficient facilities for 
science and technical education at Levels 1 and 2, and partly to the greater expen- 
diture involved in providing science places. 

Even today one could find parents who vehemently disapprove of higher educa- 
tion for girls for fear that they may assume too much independence and refuse to 
accept the superiority of the male as set by the traditional cultural background. 
This point of view may sound contradictory to practice - Mrs. Sirimavo Bandaranaike 
was the world’s first woman Prime Minister and has held office for over 10 years. 


rsity are in or near Colombo, female 
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Women and Employment 


The ideal of a well-married housewife still holds for most women, According to. 


1963 figures, there was only 1 woman to every 4 employed men, though there is no 


legal barrier against the employment of women, with the exception of the judiciary 


and jury service. The largest category of employed women comprises agricultural 
workers, either self-employed in family holdings as casual or permanent labourers 
in plantations. Women with little or no formal education take on unskilled jobs in 
the absence of a system of state unemployment and social security benefits. Though 
both outdoor manual and domestic female labour is in demand, the remuneration is 
neither adequate nor equal to that of men. Many Singhalese women are employed 
in the service sector as sales girls, secretaries and telephonists. 

There is a small number of women in professional occupations: doctors, lawyers, 
architects, administrators, accountants and politicians. Apart from the Prime 
Minister there are currently 5 women Members of Parliament and 1 Parliamentary 
Secretary. 

Professional activity is associated with high prestige and socio-economic status for 
women. Active participation in politics is not encouraged for the younger woman 
at either local or central levels. It is feared she would wield too much authority and 
tend to relax in the execution of her domestic roles, However, there are no objections 
against the participation of older women. Thus many capable and enthusiastic young 
women keep away from politics. 

A survey?? of vocational ambitions of secondary school girls conducted in 1967- 
1970 revealed that no girl wished to be only a housewife or do unskilled jobs. 
Teaching, medicine and law scored highest followed by secretarial work, while a 
considerable number found the careers of air-hostess, film star, radio artist, tele- 
Phonist, politician, agriculturist and seamstress attractive. Very few chose sales or 
production work as a first choice or referred to administrative, managerial, transport 
and technical jobs. In the absence of adequate educational and vocational guidance, 
it seems that they are ignorant of the avenues open to them. 

The economic returns on the investment in education of both sexes are on the 
whole low, as reflected in the economic instability of the country and the rising rate 
of unemployment. The returns on education of university women are especially low 
as their choice of career is restricted to a handful of prestigious vocations. Educated 
girls from well-to-do families seldom take to non-professional employment. It would 
lower their chances of marrying well-to-do professional men who often prefer 
educated unemployed wives with substantial dowries or wives in professions. Non- 
Professional men and those with low incomes normally get small or no dowries and 
are ready to marry girls in non-professional employment. This may be the reason 
why the proportion of women among workers in transport and communications is p 
low as 1 to every 68 men. No women are as yet employed as vehicle drivers, railway 
guards or technicians or actively engaged in fishing, hunting or mining. a 

A working wife is not easily relieved of her domestic responsibilities, because it 
not the general practice for men to help regularly in domestic chores. Therefore she 
has to depend on the voluntary help ofa female relative or employ a servant or do the 
work herself before or after her regular working hours. Also a woman who leaves het 


job temporarily for pressing reasons, such as childbirth, has no guarantee that she 
will be able to return. 


| 


| 
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Current trends 

Today the country as a whole and women themselves are becoming increasingly 
aware of the dependence of economic and social progress on the role of women in 
private and public life. Education is a vital factor for the advancement of women, 
therefore educational problems arenow being viewed in relation to both sexes. Even 
Muslim girls who were for long kept back from education and employment are now 
participating in these at all levels. Women are contributing more actively to cultural 
life and to sports, they are also successfully competing with men for posts in the 
administrative service. 

Home economics courses for girls at the tertiary level are being planned, so far 
only a few fee-levying private finishing schools offer the subject. 

Unfortunately there is no provision for adult education for illiterate and semi-liter- 
ate women which would make them better housewives and mothers in the modern 
sense, 

The ambition of the youth of both sexes and most of their parents appears to be to 
gain entry into higher education, proficiency in English, and a secure job as a state 
employee. Provided they are given enough opportunities, however, girls and women 
could be motivated to contribute to the economic progress of the country by enter- 
ing agriculture and industry, 
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GIRLS' EDUCATION IN THE KIBBUTZ 
by Dorit D. PADAN-EISENSTARK, University of the Negev 


The Kibbutz girl is raised from infancy in a social system of a particular kind, 
comprising both a special type of family structure and a unique educational system. 
Both the Kibbutz’s ideology and its organizational set-up are geared to materialize 
amongst other aims, the ideal of equality between all members, and between men 
and women in particular. In some of the Kibbutzim there are already two genera- 
tions of Kibbutz born and raised adult women. It is therefore possible to draw some 
conclusions on the impact of this unique educational framework on its products. 
The aims of this paper are to investigate whether the Kibbutz’s institutional 
framework and its educational system provide some solution to modern women 
role in society; whether the Kibbutz provides equal chances of development and 
participation for both girls and boys; and to what extent has succeeded in giving its 
girls an opportunity to choose the role they wish to play, within a guided framework, 
which is not in conflict with adult women's actual position in Kibbutz society. ` 
To answer these questions we have to consider the combined impact of the usu: 
butz’s educational system, its institutional framework and its central ideas regar ding 
equality between the sexes. The original idea of equality adhered to by the founding 
generation of the Kibbutz movement was extreme and based on masculine WE 
dards. Women strove for equal participation with men in all occupational, s 
political, and military activities, ignoring even physical differences between 
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sexes. This concept of equality is designated by the Kibbutz members of to-day as 
“Mechanical Equality”. The central institutional arrangements of the Kibbutz were 
also planned to achieve this aim. The collective education system and the communal 
services were meant to free the women members from the burden of house keeping 
and child care, thus enabling them fully to participate in extra-familiar activities. 

It turned out, though, that the running of the centralized services and education 
required about half of the Kibbutz’s manpower. Men, in spite of the ideology of 
equality, are both reluctant to work in these occupational spheres and are also more 
rationally utilized in agriculture and industry where hard physical work is re- 
quired. Thus the main burden of the communal services and child care falls upon the 
women, As a result the division of labor between the sexes in the Kibbutz is para- 
doxically even more clear cut and “traditional” than in the rest of Israel: 79% of 
Kibbutz women (as against only 39% of the total Israeli woman-power) work either 
in education and child-care or in service occupations.? 

Under the impact of this actual division of labor between the sexes, a new con- 
cept of equality, designated “Qualitative Equality”, developed. According to this 
new concept the differences in aptitudes, interests and occupation leanings between 
the sexes are acknowledged, yet they are given equal status. The actual attitudes 
and evaluations of Kibbutz members, though, do not live up to this new ideal, as 
expressed by one of the leading women in the Kibbutz movement: 

What is the image of the woman member that we wish to set before our daugh- 
ters as an educational ideal? The answer to this question is not simple. ..We 
still, unconsciously, hold on to our former image of the woman who is similar to 
men in all duties and privileges, and who is evaluated by standards which prefer 
the Masculine to the Feminine. 

We have not yet drawn the necessary conclusions from the psychological and 
sociological changes which have occured in the Kibbutz community. We have 
not given enough thought to the formation of a new image of the woman 
member which takes into account the actual social roles of women in the Kib- 
butz of to-day, and their special interests and psychological needs,3 

What is more, there still exists in the mind of most Kibbutz members a deep root- 
ed ideological distinction between the so called productive tasks which contribute 
to the Kibbutz’s income and which are highly esteemed, like agriculture and indus- 
try, as against the service occupations which are not economically productive and 
regarded as a necessary evil. It must be kept in mind that the former are mainly 
men’s while the latter are mainly women’s occupations in the Kibbutz of to-day.4 
Whatever the standing of the individual Kibbutz educator towards the two above- 
mentioned ideals of women’s equality, it seems that the Kibbutz's educational yE 
tem as a whole is still patterned to achieve the former ideal of “Mechanical Equality 
which stands in stark contrast to Kibbutz reality, and to the attitudes and beliefs of 
many of its members. 

Nevertheless, as the Kibbutz’s educational framework is À : 
relatively segregated from adult roles, the Kibbutz girl is raised in a relatively con- 
Sistent atmosphere up to the beginning of adolescence, when, as will be elaborated 
further, the incongruence and conflict between educational standards and the Kib- 
butz reality become manifest. 

In order to clarify the changes in the Kibbutz girl” 
of the educational system, a brief review of this process 
butz girl is raised from infancy in an age-graded system, 


a rather closed system 


position in the different stages 
will be presented. The Kib- 
sharing with her age-mates 
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of both sexes bedroom, meals, play and later also study and work. The educational | 
system extends over a life span of eighteen years from the baby and toddler house, | 
through kindergarten, elementary education and high school. At the age of eighteen, 
and before the graduates of both sexes are drafted into the army, they have to decide 
whether they wish to become full members of the Kibbutz in their own right, or 
leave the community for another Kibbutz or a different way of life. | 

Already as toddlers the grown ups’ division of labor is reflected in the children’s 
play. Although all toys are open to all infants, the girls tend to concentrate around 
the doll’s house, while the boys prefer toy machinery and construction material 
available on the play-ground.5 

At the latency age from 6 to 12, though, sex differences in activities and interests 
seem to be minimal. Furthermore, the artificial educational framework of the chil- 
dren’s household and children’s farm, which are not based on rational and economic 
considerations, enable the equal role allocation of both girls and boys to all types of 
activities. Children at this age work one hour daily in household duties, helping the 
nurse to clean, prepare the meals, wash dishes etc. or in the running of the children’s 
educational farms which grow flowers and vegetables and breed animals. Girls and 
boys perform all these duties on equal terms, each child being assigned for three 
months to a particular task. At this age the girls also take full interest and partici- 
pate in extra curricular activities, like sport and scouting, which are predominantly 
patterned along boys’ interests. Thus at this stage school activities seem to be more 
or less suited to the interests of children of both sexes, and segregated enough from 
adult roles, to maintain a high degree of congruence between the children’s actual 
activities and the ideology of “Mechanical Equality” which is still the basis of the 
Kibbutz’s educational standards and program. 

It should be noticed that while Kibbutz education with its strong age-graded or- 
ganization, seems to be especially suited to the psychological needs of children of 
both sexes in the latency age, its benefits for younger and older children are still 
controversial. With the advent of adolescence, though, the harmony between edu- 
cational standards, ideology and actual role allocation of the girls and their aptitudes 
and interests starts to break down. In addition to the growing differences between 
the sexes in physical and psychological development, the impact of the actual posi- 
tion of the adult Kibbutz women starts to impinge on the adolescent girls’ daily 
reality, especially in the sphere of work, as will be further elaborated. 

The school program, though, does not reflect these changes. Study subjects, sports 
and extra-curricular activities are predominantly shaped after male interests. The 
Tesult is a growing passivity or withdrawal of adolescent girls from many activities, 
as one of the Kibbutz educators wrote: 

We have not paid enough attention to the special interests of girls in our study 
program... A large number of girls drop out, either by passive withdrawal, OT 
by skipping of lessons from the realistic subjects like electricity.. educators 
should be trained to develop the emotional and aesthetic interests of the pupils | 
beside the intellectual ones ... Competitive sports and manifestations of 
physical strength are the basis of the physical training for both boys and girls 
Admitted that these activities answer to the needs and interests of the boys, 
should they therefore be regarded as ideal for the girls as well ... A special 
program for the physical training of girls must be developed, including sub- 
jects like rhythmic gymnastics etc. ..7 

Another source of stress and conflict for girls at this age is their growing interest 
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in their outward appearance. Most adult Kibbutz women have by now partly sub- 
stituted the former puritancal and masculine dressing style for a more feminine one, 
Yet the importance attributed by the young girls to make-up, style of dressing and 
sex appeal, in imitation of the urban “Glamour-Girl”, although encouraged by their 
male age-mates, is still frowned upon by most educators and many of the Kibbutz 
members, as argued by the educator just cited: “We, the educators, are too enthu- 
siastic when a girl is masculine in her behavior, refuses to wear dresses, doesn’t care 
about her looks and teases her girl friends for being so fussy about the style and 
colour of their dresses. Don’t we by this attitude, suppress one of the central, positive 
feminine attributes ?''8 

As girls mature earlier than boys at this age, the close-knit age-group, and the 
common housing and sleeping arrangements become another source of strain for the 
adolescent girl. It is the girls, more than the boys, who express dissatisfaction and 
admit embarrassment with the “mixed” sleeping arrangements, and who claim that 
the close contact with their peer group “gets on their nerves." Furthermore it seems 
that the girls’ attempts to find contact and establish friendships with older boys 
bring them into conflict with their own peer group.19 

The work assignments of the adolescent girls, though, constitute the central 
source of stress, It is in this sphere where the incongruity between the educational 
ideology of equality and the Kibbutz reality is most apparent. Adolescents from the 
age of 15 are incorporated in the adult Kibbutz labor scheme. The adolescent's 
day is divided into 4-5 hours of study and 3-4 hours of work. The work is assigned to 
the youngster by a committee composed of representatives of the high school, both 
students and teachers, and a member of the adult work assignment committee. In 
this framework the actual needs of the Kibbutz economy predominate over edu- 
cational and ideological considerations in the work assignment of the adolescents. 
The communal services and the nurseries are always in need of young labor to 
perform the less skilled but hard physical tasks, like scrubbing floors, washing dishes 
and carrying the children. It is the adolescent girls who are thus predominantly as- 
Signed to these tasks. The boys, though, are mainly assigned to agriculture or in- 
dustry, where they are given the opportunity to handle elaborate modern machinery, 
and where they can acquire positions of responsibility ata very young TES: 

Thus, given the relatively low esteem and poor equipment of the service occupa- 
tions in general, the unskilled jobs assigned to the girls in the sphere of child care and 
education, and the ideals of “Mechanical Equality” between the sexes they were 
brought up with, no wonder the adolescent girls are frustated and reluctant to per- 
form these jobs. Thus while a relatively high percentage of boys (2495) gets perma- 
nently attached to some particular occupation to which they later return after com- 
ing back from the army, only 10% of the girls released from the army look forward 
to returning to their former jobs.1? à 

Research carried out recently using a representative sample of Kibbutz-born and 
raised young adults reveals that the reaction of most young Kibbutz women to the 
conflict between educational standards, ideology, and actual role opportunities, 15 
one of resignation and withdrawal, which manifests itself in various fields.1? Most 
young Kibbutz women accept the work assigned to them by the community pon 
duty to be performed without complaint, but show little positive interest in any 
Particular kind of work. Out of all occupational spheres, young women seem to 
Prefer education and child care, which are the most professional and also Te most 
highly esteemed amongst the tasks usually available for them in the Kibbutz.!4 
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Young women not only show less interest in political and economic activities, than 
their fellow men, but also in comparison with women of the older generation, The 
main interest of these young women seems to focus on their family roles, their small 
apartments and especially their own children. The latter trend finds its expression 
amongst others in a desire for a relatively large number of children. 75% of the young 
women (as against 57% of all Kibbutz members) considered the ideal Kibbutz fami- 
ly to be a large one comprising four or more children. Thus, paradoxically, it has 
come about that the role aspirations of the young Kibbutz women are more restrict- 
ed and “traditional” than those of their mothers not only in the past, but also at 
present.15 

To come back to the question posed at the beginning of this article, it may be | 
concluded that the Kibbutz has not yet solved completely the problem of girls’ 
education and of woman's role in the community. Furthermore, because of the pre- 
vailing ideological ambiguities, and the limited occupational choice available for 
women in a predominantly agricultural community, the Kibbutz girl seems to be 
in an even more perplexing situation than her urban peers. 

Nevertheless this seems to be only a transitory situation, as both the Kibbutz’s 
ideological changes and its economic development point toward increasing congruen- 
ce with women’s needs. The growing emphasis on “Qualitative” instead of “Me 
chanical’ equality between the sexes makes educators aware of the necessity to 
reshape the school program so as to give fuller play to the different aptitudes and 
interests of girls and boys. The increasing economic prosperity in most Kibbutzim 
gives rise to a more affluent and “feminine” style of life, expressed in changing 
tastes in dress and housing, including a greater emphasis on the decorating of the — 
home and on social life within the home in place of the former ascetic, masculine and 
politically oriented way of life. Furthermore the introduction of modern industry in 
the Kibbutz opens new occupational sectors suitable for women and adolescent girls, 
thus increasing their range of vocational options. Last but not least, most Kibbut- 
zim have lately invested large sums in the mechanization and improvement of com: 
munal services, diminishing the need for women to operate them, on the one hand, 
and raising their status in the community on the other. 

It therefore seems that in spite of the present problems, both Kibbutz education 
and its institutional framework contain important elements which can be adopted to 
contribute to the solution of women’s role in modern societies. 
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HOME ECONOMICS AND THE CHANGING ROLES OF 
MEN AND WOMEN 


by EDITH KJAERSGAARD, Ministry of Education, Denmark 


The idea of establishing home economics as an educational subject in Denmark 
was first broached more than a hundred years ago. At the beginning of the twen- 
tieth century, home economics found its way into the primary schools, and the first 
home economics schools and colleges became a reality. 

In 1937 the subject became obligatory for girls only but in 1970 it became obli- 

gatory for both sexes. However, at many schools throughout the country it had 
already been taught to both girls and boys for a number of years. 
; The obligatory teaching of home economics takes place in the 7th year of school- 
ing, with three hours teaching per week. After the 7th grade it is possible for both 
boys and girls to continue with home economics education at courses held at a 
variety of institutions. 

Approximately half the number of all 14-18 year olds attend continuation schools 
and of these one-third choose home economics. A particularly successful course has 
been "The Home and Family" which, as the name indicates, includes more than just 
instruction concerning food and cooking. In 1968/69, 20,104 girls and 9,380 boys 
attended home economics courses at continuation schools. At residential continua- 
tion Schools, (an alternative to the senior classes of the primary schools, after com- 
Pleting the basic seven years of schooling) there are courses of 20-40 weeks for 14-18 
Year olds and here again home economics is taught. 

There are also home economics schools which offer courses to pupils from the age 
9f 16 upwards, Here the emphasis is put on the management of a home, on rational 
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use of the various domestic aids available, and on consumer education. Furthermore, 
the schools offer short courses on specific home economics subjects of varying lengths 
and aimed at various age groups. 

Home economics consultants are employed to teach adults, primarily in the rural 
areas, The consultant service organises lectures, study groups and courses dealing 
with such subjects as nourishment, rationalisation, budgets and accounts, interior 
decoration and childcare. The consultants furthermore coordinate dietary research, 
domestic budgeting and accounts. It has long been suggested by the Consumers’ 
Commission, which is under the Ministry of Commerce and runs the consultant ser- 
vice, that the latter would be improved by making it work on a wider scale and by 
setting up a Consumer Advisory Centre offering a wide range of information to 
consumers. 

There is undoubtedly a strong tradition in Denmark to follow studies in home 
management; by making home economics courses available at various levels, all 
those who are interested have an opportunity to acquire the necessary knowledge. 
The tradition has so far mainly been kept up by girls, but it is hoped that both sexes 
will eventually participate on equal terms. 

It is relevant that both sexes understand and are trained in the planning and 
rationalisation of housework. Here as elsewhere it is possible to simplify and to 
utilise the time saved for other purposes. The rationalisation of housework was a 
contributing factor to the increase in outside employment among women. In Denmark 
in 1970 57% of all married women between the ages of 20-55 worked outside the 
home. 

Home economics teaching also comprises various aspects of family life, such as 
child care and the upbringing of children, child psychology and parental re- 
sponsibility. Other subjects include housing, the arrangement of rooms and the use 
of these rooms in the most effective manner. The traditions of family life are also 
critically evaluated, including the division of labour within the family. 


Teacher training 


To enable teachers to teach a subject in the process of development it is necessary 
for teacher training itself to be restructured. This is true of the two different forms 
of home economics teacher training. At the primary schools home economics is being 
taught by primary school teachers who have been trained at a teacher training col- 
att years) with special studies in home economics. This training was reformed 
in ë 

Home economics teaching at other schools and the consultative services are almost 
exclusively the domain of specialist home economics teachers. Their training scheme 
is at present subject to radical restructuring and a new act was passed by Pat- 
liament in the spring of 1972 dealing with it. Entry requirements will be raised to the 
same as that for entry to the universities. Traditionally the main emphasis was put 
on the natural sciences, such as general physics, organic chemistry and microbiology ` 
and on the sciences of dietetics, biochemistry, nutrition and cooking. The aim s 
now to give equal emphasis to subjects affecting the consumer and the family, 
educational theory and practice, and to psychology. The revised training will pro- 
bably be so planned that it can be completed in 3} years. h 

The Association of Home Economics Educationalists is working for continuation 
and further education on a broad basis at regional, national and also on Scandina- 
vian levels. The Ministry of Education organises and offers seminars, conferences and 
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courses. At Ârhus University courses are held for home economics educationalists 
from all the Scandinavian countries; there are two different courses, each lasting 
ten months, one on nutrition and one on consumer economy. There are also shorter 
courses on special topics such as man and the environment, administration and also 
a course on the problem of nutrition in the developing countries, aimed at those who 
work in these countries. 

Scandinavian home economics educationalists who have matriculated can follow 
refresher courses at an academic level at the Nordic Home Economics High School. 
The aim here is to further and organise teaching and research in home economics on 
an academic level equivalent to that at the universities or other institutions of 
higher education. In relation to this, in Norway there is a special field of nutrition 
studies, in Sweden textile studies and in Denmark there are plans for starting a 
special section of consumer economy. On completing the courses students will be 
known as Nordic Home Economics graduates. 

At Denmark Lærerhajskole (The Royal Danish School of Educational Studies) 
there are both refresher and in-service training courses. Home economics educatio- 
nalists can follow studies at an academic level in nutrition and bio-chemistry leading 
to the degree of M. Ed. 

Extensive research and informative educational work is being carried out by the 
Danish Government Home Economics Council which is under the Ministry of 
Commerce, The council consists of representatives from the central administration, 
home economics and women’s associations. 

There is certainly a need for new thinking in the field of home economics teaching, 
bearing in mind changes occurring in the family pattern and structural changes in 
society, with emphasis on education and vocational training for both sexes. The 
aims which have been mentioned harmonise, however, very well with the more re- 
laxed attitude towards education which can be detected throughout Europe today. 


NOTE 


1 The continuation school is the responsiblity of the municipality and is open to 
all 14-18 year olds: it offers supplemen education and leisure education, irre- 
FRANS of the school which is being attended full-time, and irrespective of whether 

e pupil is working or attending another school. 


WOMEN’S STUDIES IN AMERICA 


by MARTIN GRUBERG, University of Wisconsin at Oshkosh 


When I began my research on women in politics in 1964, I found that the subject 
was below the threshhold of visibility. Political scientists, mostly male, had tended 
to overlook a major group. What’s more, female scholars for the most part avoided 
this area (perhaps fearing being accused of special pleading or dabbling). Most text- 
books about American government made no reference to female political activity, 


except for a few pages about suffragettes. 
Within the last few years, especially since 1968, the situation has changed. On the 
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heels of the movement to put black studies into the curriculum of schools has been a 
campaign for women's studies. In 1970-71 over 55 college campuses offered such cour- 
ses as Evolution of Female Personality, Women in Literature, Status of Women M 
Under Various Economic Systems, Women and Education, Socialization Process of 
Women, Women in Comparative Cultures, Women in History, and Human Sexuali- 
ty. In 1971-72 such courses were on 250 American campuses. According to Mrs, Ruth 
Nadel, social science adviser of the Women’s Bureau of the U.S. Labor Department, 
“soon every school will have at least one course, it appears." 

What justification is there for such courses? Will they become a permenant part 
of the curriculum? Whether or not these courses survive, what impact are they 
likely to have on the college program? 


Women's Studies in the Past 

Traditionally the education provided for women has been separate and/or unequal, 
According to Eli Ginzberg (1968) the two academic options for women have been to: 
(1) follow a masculine path (moving steadily from one stage of educational and ca- 
reer development to the next, except for a possible interruption for something like 
military service) or (2) follow a feminized path (meant for women perpetually shel- 
tered against economic necessity or ambition), Most educated American women by 
socialization or choice have opted for the latter track. 

The process of education, beginning in the home, tends to discourage the am- 
bitions of women and to inculcate a sense of inferiority: The world is the man's 
domain, the home is the woman’s. (Cf. Erik Erikson’s notion of outer and inner 
space.) Little wonder that boys show consistent superiority in political knowledge 
and are better informed about politics than girls. 

During school years, though girls are more apt to be at the top of their classes, 
they have been denied a many-faceted conception of their individual worth. The wide 
range of role models available to boys is denied to girls. Parental, teacher, and 
guidance counsellor reinforcement of female ambitions is often missing. Instead, the 
youngster learns that “you can't do that because you are a girl." The school curri- 
culum stresses male dominance. Women's contributions are mentioned for comic 
relief in history classes. The heroic figures in the arts and sciences are predominantly 
males. Cocurricular and extracurricular reading and activities steer girls into 
“appropriate” career aspirations: elementary and secondary school teaching, nurs- 
ing, social work, library science, and office work. 

Whether young women enter coeducational or women’s colleges, they are trained 
for second-class citizenship. Both the segregated and the integrated patterns fail to 
provide women with the incentive and resources for true higher education and 
professional participation. 

Women’s colleges, as Kate Millet (1968) observed, “typically produce neither 
scholars nor professionals nor technocrats. Nor are they funded by government and 
corporations as are male colleges and those co-educational colleges and universities 
whose primary fundation is the education of males." Elizabeth Cless (1971) found 
this discrimination against women equally true in co-ed colleges. 

The colleges used the discontinuities and conflicts in the life cycle of women 
(home, family, community, work, etc.) as justification for differential or discrimina- 
tory treatment rather than as matters which should be taken into consideration 1 
devising the curriculum and support services. It was up to female students H 
"sink or swim" on their own. 
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Until recently those women who had a modicum of academic success behaved as 
if they constituted a third sex (Friedan, 1963). These females either accepted the 
male chauvinist values of their university or profession or else suppressed their 
frustrations either because they knew that their own success depended on not making 
trouble or because they felt that opposition was futile. 


Women’s Studies Today 

The torrential upsurge of the women’s liberation movement in the 1960s had 
its impact on the campuses. Female students and faculty members organized to ma- 
ke the university more relevant to women’s needs through curriculum changes, con- 
ferences and guest speakers, career guidance and placement services, medical coun- 
seling, child care facilities, and continuing education and enrichment programs. 

Sometimes the catalyst was a conference or a single interdisciplinary course 
(such as at Wesleyan, the University of Connecticut, and Cornell) growing out of the 
interests of faculty members, which proved to be successful and therefore had the 
effect of legitimizing more courses of its kind. At some campuses the course (eg. 
“Women and Their Bodies”) may have been offered without university credit, in a 
consciousness-raising environment. 

At other campuses (such as Bryn Mawr, San Diego, Smith, and Yale) student 
demonstrations, petitions and protests convinced the school to ratify the proposals 
for women’s studies courses. 

A statement of commitment adopted by a Midwest Conference on Women’s 
Studies (Alverno College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Oct. 22-23, 1971) observed: - 

1. Women’s studies is a legitimate academic enterprise at every level of edu- 
cation: primary, secondary, higher, community, continuing; including 
home economics, counselling education and professional schooling such as 
medicine and law. 

2. Women’s studies is integrally related to the status of all women on every 
academic campus and the position of all women in the larger community. 

3. That since education has been heretofore predicated on male values and 
assumptions about women that are not true, we shall work within and with- 
out our own disciplines to correct the biases and omissions in all educational 
materials and practices, including the public media. 

Many of the arguments for and against women’s studies resemble those on black 
studies.! Both programs have been supported as correcting gaps in the curriculum, 
combatting discrimination and stereotyping, and providing healthy role-models and 
career skills for members of the disadvantaged group. 

The voices for change have not always agreed on what they want. The curriculum 
continues very much in flux as the arguments reverberate i 
— Should men (or whites) be excluded from teaching or studying the subject fi 
. = Should women's studies (or black studies) be a separate department, an interdis- 

ciplinary program, or simply a scattering of courses? 

- Can women’s studies (or black studies) be primarily academic or are they sure 
to become militant and tied to women's (or black) liberation ? 

_ Some colleges fear that black studies (or women’s studies) will encourage separa- 
tism, become a propaganda forum or training ground for “revolutionaries,” or pro- 


vide an easy option for students who are more interested in diplomas than in erudi- 


tion. 
Though isolated courses were offered prior to 1969, probably it was the Cornell 
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Conference on Women and the San Diego (Calif.) State College women’s studies 
center, both organized in 1969, which launched the nationwide movement. The 
first courses were interdisciplinary experiments. Cornell’s was entitled “The 
Evolution of Female Personality”. It examined the history of women, presented 
various theories on socialization and sex-role development, and raised some questions 
about the nature and role of women. That is, it was a critique of traditional attitudes 
in sociology, history, and psychology. In its first semester the course attracted more 
than 200 students. In the spring of 1971, 254 were enrolled. 

The initial course at Cornell has been joined by four others: “The Representation 
of Women in Literature” (in the College of Arts and Sciences), “Sociology of the 
Female Labor Force” (in the College of Agriculture and Life Sciences), “Women in 
Society" (in the Division of Biological Sciences), and “Women in Education" (in 
the Department of Education). 

At Syracuse University Dr. Marguerite Fisher taught a course on ‘‘Women in the 
American Democracy”, which contained a historical background of the women's 
rights movement and an examination of the status and problems of American wo- 
men today. It included such aspects as comparative family structures and perso- 
nality development. : 

The State University of New York at Buffalo had a course, “Class, Race, and the 
Oppression of Women," which consisted of a theoretical examination of class, sex, 
and race from the standpoints of Marxism-Leninism, feminism, and black nationa- 
lism, respectively. 

Some of the hundreds of other courses which have been offered are “The Impact 
of Sex and Influence in Society” at Smith College, “Feminine Personality" at 
Harvard, "Linguistic Behavior of Male and Female” at the University of California 
at Irvine, “Women in America” at Princeton and “Identity and Expression” at 
Goucher College, and “Women in Literature” at the University of Connecticut. 

A University of Wisconsin at Madison interdisciplinary course on “Education and 
the Status of Women” was broadcast in Fall, 1971, on the State FM Radio Network. 
At the University of Wisconsin at Oshkosh campus there were courses on “The 
Women’s Liberation Movement”, “Women in Society”, and “Women in Literature”. 
At University of Wisconsin-Stout there was a class on “The Social Role of Women.” 

As a rule one in three students enrolled in such classes have been men, though 
at the predominately male Massachusetts Institute of Technology a course on wo- 
men’s studies had males as over half the class membership. Most of these, after 
realizing how women were treated as sexual objects, joined the campus women's 
movement, 

Both at Northhampton (Massachusetts) and at San Diego (California) there are 
women’s centers which provide services for non-university women (such as vocatio- 
nal and educational counseling, information on contraception and abortion, exami- 
nation of the policies of various community agencies with regard to women). 

Alverno College in Milwaukee established in 1970 a research center on women. 
The center aims to collect economic, political, psychological, social, physiological, 
historical and religious evidence to provide a perspective and framework for dis- 
cussion of the status of women in American society, In addition to being a resource 
center (library and clearing house), the Alverno center will undertake research stu- 
dies and will hold conferences. 

Barnard College established a women's center in 1971 to administer programs D 
women's studies and to develop new disciplines specifically designed for women: 


— 
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The college offered eleven courses in such diverse areas as economics, history, litera- 
ture and sociology, emphasizing the role of women in these fields. The college’s 
president, Martha E. Peterson, expressed doubts concerning the establishment of a 
major for undergraduates. She felt there would be so much variety in a women’s 
studies major that it wouldn’t contribute much. 

Among other new resource and research centers on women’s studies are those of 
the National YWCA and the Eagleton Institute (Rutgers University). An Inter- 
national Institute of Women's Studies was organized in Washington, D. C., in 1971. 
It has a membership of 40 U.S. scholars and 175 scholars from Britain, Sweden, 
France and India. The Institute, headed by Prof. Barbette Blackington of the 
American University, will "encourage, advance and finance research and thought on 
women's nature and behaviour." 

It even seems as if women's studies will be incorporated in some high school 
curricula. Stoughton High School is the first in Wisconsin to offer a course devoted 
to the history of American women. Among the topics considered are the social 
position of women throughout our history and the amount of discrimination or lack 
of opportunity in the areas of education, politics, occupations, and professions. 


The Future of Women's Studies 

The number of women's studies courses, the formation of feminist presses and re- 
print houses, and the effervescence of research on women's problems, history, 
biology, psychology, and contributions could mean either that something permanent 
is being launched or that we're observing the evolution of another fad. 

À task force report on higher education, directed by Prof. Frank Newman of 
Stanford, felt that present women's studies efforts were all to the good and that 
even more programs should be started. The Newman Report, endorsed by the 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare, maintained that colleges and uni- 
versities should consider introducing "courses and programs in female studies as a 
way to combat the myths and stereotypes of women. The overall curriculum should 
be reviewed in terms of its relevance to women.” 

And yet around the country women's studies programs and extracurricular efforts 
Such as campus-associated child care facilities are at precarious levels of funding. 
Ata time of budgetary pinch they seem to be expendable and peripheral. They still 
Deed to prove their worth to the academic community. 

One persistent controversy involves the political and value dimensions of many 
women's studies courses. Some of these courses, programs, and approaches came dir- 
ectly out of the women's liberation movement and reflect the politics of the move- 
ment. The advocates of consciousness-raising argue that it is inevitable and even 
desirable if the courses are to be relevant for there to be a tension between the 
materials in such courses and the lives of the women students. One of the strengths 
of such Programs is their potential for the general raising of society's consciousness 
level. This should not be lost. Both females and males have to be sensitized. 

Another criticism which will have to be answered if women's studies are to have a 
future is whether sufficient advanced research exists on the subject such that it can 
Constitute a discipline or whether it is something which ought to infuse existing 
disciplines, New materials must be created and existing disciplines must be re- 
thought, 

We are beginning to see the first fruits of the re-examination. American literature 
Courses are including women writers, analyzing female characters in literature, and 
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doing feminist criticism of literature. American history courses, which treated the 
early landowners and pioneers in exclusively male terms, are now acquiring data 
about women who also journeyed to the New World, took title to land, and setup 
forms, plantations and businesses.4 Scholars are altering our perspectives of such 
rules as Elizabeth I and Nefertiti.5 Some philosophy classes are becoming concerned 
with why few philosphers have had an adequate notion of feminity. And some stu- 
dying opera have commented on why most heroines are portrayed by their male 
creators as fragile, feminine, seductive and, above all, willing to die for love.6 

Women's caucuses of the various professional associations such as APSA have 
urged that the annual meeting include symposia on new research concerning women, 
and the 1972 American Political Science Association Convention had a panel on 
Women in American Politics. 

With the emergence of centers for research and teaching about women's studies, 
not only can such scholarship be encouraged but information about discoveries and 
approaches can be exchanged. 
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WOMEN IN US HISTORY HIGH SCHOOL TEXTBOOKS 
by Janice Law TRECKER, West Hartford, Connecticut 


Over forty years ago, the American historian Arthur Schlesinger questioned the 
omission of women from our nation’s histories and textbooks: 

An examination of the standard histories of the United States and of the his- 
tory text-books in use in our schools raises the pertinent question whether 
women have ever made any contributions to American national progress that 
are worthy of record. 

Unfortunately, instead of trying to find out what women have contributed to 
America, most historians and students have been content to answer Professor 
Schlesinger by saying, “But women haven't done anything”. The fact of the matter 
is not that women haven’t made important contributions, but that their history has 
not been recorded. 

An analysis of current high school textbooks shows that they omit many women 
of importance, while simultaneously minimizing the legal, social, and cultural dis- 
abilities which they faced. The authors tend to depict women in a passive role and to 
Stress that their lives are determined by economic and political trends. Women are 
omitted both from topics discussed and by the very selection of topics. For example, 
while only a few women could possibly be included in discussions of diplomacy or 
Military tactics, the omissions of dance, film, and theater in discussions of intellectus 
and cultural life assures the omission of many of America's most creative individuals. 

While every text examined included some mention of the “high position” en- 
joyed by American women, this is little more than a disclaimer. Wherever possible, 
authors select male leaders, and quote from male spokesmen. Even in discussions of 
reform movements, abolition, labor — areas in which there were articulate and able 
Women leaders — only men are ever quoted. Even such topics as the life of frontier 
Women are viewed through the reminiscences of men. When they are included, 
Profiles and capsule biographies of women are often introduced in separate sections, 
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apart from the body of the text. While this may simply be a consequence of at: 
tempts to update the text without resetting the book, it tends to reinforce the 
idea that women of note are, after all, optional and supplementary. Interestingly 
enough, the increase in space devoted to black history has not made room for the black 
woman. In these texts black history follows the white pattern, and minimizes or 
omits the achievements of the black woman. 

These assertions are based upon the examination of over a dozen of the most 
popular United States history textbooks. Most were first copyrighted in the sixties, 
although several hold copyrights as far back as the early fifties, and one text is 
copyrighted back to 1937. A list of the texts examined is placed at the end of this 
paper. 

All entries indexed under “Women” were examined and various other sections 
and topics where information about women might reasonably be expected to be 
found were studied. Particular attention was paid to women in colonial and re- 
volutionary times, education, the women’s rights movement and suffrage, reform 
movements, abolition, the Civil War, labor, frontier life, the World Wars, family 
patterns, the present position of women, and all sections on intellectual and cultural 
trends. The resulting picture is a depressing one. 

Based on the information in these commonly-used high school texts, one might 
summarize the history and contributions of the American woman as follows: 
Women arrived in America in 1619 (an inaccurate choice of date if meant to be their 
first acquaintance with the new world.) They held the Senaca Falls Convention on 
Women’s Rights in 1848. For the rest of the nineteenth century, they participated 
in reform movements, chiefly temperance and were exploited in factories, In 1923 
they were given the vote, They joined the armed forces for the first time during the 
Second World War and thereafter have enjoyed the good life in America. Add the 
names of the women who are invariably mentioned, Harriet Beecher Stowe, Jane 
Addams, Dorothea Dix and Frances Perkins, with perhaps Susan B. Anthony, 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton and, almost as frequently, Carry Nation, and you have the 
basic text. There are variations, of course, and most texts have adequate sections of 
information on one topic, perhaps two, but close examination of the information 
Presented reveals a curious pattern of inclusions and neglects, a pattern which 
presents the stereotyped picture of the American woman — passive, incapable of 


sustained organization or work, satisfied with her role in society, and well supplied 
with material blessings. 


Colonial and Revolutionary Periods 


Thereis little information available in most texts concerning the coloniailst woman, 
or = her daughters and granddaughters in the revolutionary and early federal 
periods. 

Although a number of texts mention the high regard in which the colonial woman 
was held, few are detailed and only one (Bragdon & McCutchen, 1965) gives much 
information about the amount of work done outside the home by colonial women. 
Women mentioned are Pocahontas and Anne Hutchinson. Sections on Pocahontas 
tend to favor discussion of such questions as “Did Pocahontas really save John 
Smith?" rather than on any information about her life or the lives of other Indian 
women. Anne Hutchinson is almost always subordinated to Roger Williams. 

In general, the treatment of the early periods in American history stresses u 
fact that the America of the colonies and the early republic, was a “man’s world”. 
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This is emphasized by the importance the authors place on descriptions and histo- 
ries of such masculine tools as the Pennsylvania rifle and the ax, the six-shooter, and 
the prairie-breaker plow. One textbook (Kownlar & Frizzle, 1964) is so enthralled 
with these instruments that five pages are devoted to the story of the six-shooter. 
Scarcely five lines are spent on the life of the frontier woman in this text, and most 
other works are also reticent about the pioneer women. 

The colonial farmer is credited with producing his own food, flax, and wool, in 
addition to preparing lumber for his buildings and leather goods for himself and his 
family. What the colonial farmer’s wife (or the female colonial farmer) was doing all 
this time is not revealed, although plenty of information exists, Such passages also 
convey the unmistakable impression that all the early planters, farmers, and pro- 
prietors were male. 

Only “man’s work” on the frontier is really considered worthy of description. This 
is particularly puzzling, since there was little distinction in employment, and marri- 
age was a partnership with lots of hard work done by each of the partners. Nonethe- 
less, discussions of pioneer farming content themselves with descriptions of the 
man’s struggles to plow, plant, and harvest. The treatments of the frontier period 
also omit mention of the women who homesteaded and claimed property without the 
help of a male partner. According to Robert W. Smuts in Women and Work in 
America,? there were thousands of such women. 


Education 

Education is important in consideration of the position of women because, as 
Julia Cherry Spruill points out in Women's Life and Work in the Southern Colonies,3 
lack of opportunities for education finally ended women's employment in a variety 
of areas as technology and science made true “professions” of such occupations as 
medicine. In the early days, women, despite stringent legal restrictions, participated 
in almost all activities save government, the ministry of most religions, and law 
(although the number who sued and brought court cases is notable). 

Usually, if any notice at all is taken of the education of girls and women, it is 
limited to a bland note that “... girls were not admitted to college" (Baldwin & 
Warning, 1965) or “Most Americans thought it unnecessary or even dangerous to 
educate women” (Noyes & Harlow, 1964). These statements are presented without 
explanation. A mention of the existence of the dame schools completes the informa- 
tion on women and education. 

After the coverage of the colonial-revolutionary period, it is rare for more than 
one paragraph to be devoted to the entire development of education for women, 
Often, none of the early educators are mentioned by name The facts that women 
literally fought their way into colleges and universities, that admission followed 
agitation by determined would-be students, and that they were treated as subser- 
vient to male students and had to wait on them at table even at such pioneering 
institutions as Oberlin, are always absent. The simple statement that they were ad- 
mitted suffices, 


Sections on Rights and Reforms 
3 The most information about women appears in two sections, those on women's 
rights and suffrage and general sections on reform. Yet a full page on suffrage and 
Women’s rights is a rarity and most texts give the whole movement approximately 
hree Paragraphs, The better texts include something on the legal disabilities which 
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persisted into the nineteenth century. These sections are sometimes good, but 
always brief. Most of them end their consideration of the legal position of women 
with the granting of suffrage, and there is no discussion of the implications of the 
recent Civil Rights legislation which removed some of the inequities in employment, 
nor is there more than a hint that inequities remained even after the nineteenth 
amendment was passed. 

At times there appears to be a very curious sense of priorities at work even in text- 
books which give commendable amounts of information. One book (Brown et al., 
1966) uses up a whole column on the Gibson Girl, describing her as “completely 
feminine, and it was clear that she could not, or would not, defeat her male com- 
panion at golf or tennis. In the event of a motoring emergency, she would call 
upon his superior knowledge ...” 

The passage goes on to point out that this "transitional figure" was politically 
uninformed and devoted to her traditional role. One would almost prefer to learn 
a little more about the lives of those other “traditional figures", the feminists, yet 
there is almost no mention of their lives, their work, or their writings. 

Only one text (Todd & Curti, 1966) quotes any of the women's rights workers. It 
includes a short paragraph from the declaration of the Senaca Fall Convention. 

The reformers and abolitionists are slightly more fortunate than the feminists, 
Three women are almost certain of appearing in history texts, Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, Jane Addams, and Dorothea Dix. 

The most glaring omission, considering its impact on women and society, is the 
absence of a single word on the development of birth control and the story of the 
fight for its acceptance by Margaret Sanger and a group of courageous physicians. 

À second largely neglected area is the whole question of woman's work and her 
part in the early labor movement. Although the American woman and her children 
were the mainstays of many of the early industries, for a variety of social and po- 
litical reasons she received low wages and status and was virtually cut off from any 
hopes of advancement. The educational limitations that gradually forced her out of 
à number of occupations which she had in pre-industrial days combined with pre- 
judice to keep her in the lowest paid work. Whether single, married or widowed, 
whether she worked for “pin money” or to support six children, she received about 
half as much as a man doing the same or comparable work. 

Obviously, women had exceptional difficulties in organizing collectively, such as 
the dual burden of household responsibilities and work, their lack of funds, and in 
Some cases their lack of control over their own earnings, and the opposition of male 
workers and of most of the unions, 


Women in the Civil War 


In Bonnet Brigades,4 a volume in the Impact of the Civil War Series, Mary Eli- 
zabeth Massey quotes Clara Barton’s remark that the war advanced the position of 
women by some fifty years. Great numbers of women dislocated by the war were 
forced into paid employment. The war saw the entry of women into government 
Service, into nursing, and into the multitude of organizations designed to tals? 
money and supplies for the armies, to make clothing, blankets, and bandages. 

In addition to the few women who served as soldiers, women appeared in the 
camps as nurses, cooks, laundresses, adventurers; they served in the field as spies, 
Scouts, saboteurs, and guides; they worked in the capitals as the “government girls 
> the first female clerks, bookkeepers, and secretaries. Women opened hospitals, set 
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up canteens, and developed the first primitive forms of what we know as USO clubs 
and services. After the war, they served as pension claims agents, worked to reha- 
bilitate soldiers, taught in the freedmen’s schools, entered refugee work, or tried to 
find missing soldiers and soldiers’ graves. 

Of all these activities, women’s entry into nursing is the only one regularly noticed 
in the texts. The impact of the war upon women, and upon the family structure, is 
barely mentioned, although a few texts include a paragraph or two on the hardships 
which women faced during the conflict. 

The special problems of black women in the post-war period rarely get more than 
a line, and the efforts by black women to set up schools and self-help agencies are 
rarely mentioned. 


The Two World Wars 

While women in the Civil War era receive little attention, even less is given to 
them during the two World Wars. In both cases, their wartime service is glowingly 
praised, but few details are presented. At least half of the texts examined make no 
note at all of women’s wartime activities during the first World War; in a number of 
others, the story of women’s entry into what were formerly labeled “men’s jobs’! is 
dealt with in a captioned picture. 

As far as social changes between the wars, a number of texts devote several 
paragraphs to the “liberation of women” and to their changing status. In one text- 
book (Graf & Knout, 1959) there are four paragraphs devoted to these liberated 
ladies - the only two mentioned being Irene Castle and Alice Roosevelt. Like other 
texts, this one devotes a considerable amount of space to fashions and flappers and 
to the social alarm which they occasioned. 

The World War II era marked the beginning of the Women’s Military Corps. 
This fact is invariably mentioned, usually with a captioned picture as an accom- 
paniment. As in World War I, women entered factories, munitions plants, and 
"men's jobs" in great numbers. This development rarely gets more than a paragraph 
and the differences between the experience in World War I and the longer exposure 
to new jobs in World War II are seldom elucidated. The impact of the war on wo- 
men and specific information about the variety of jobs they held is sketchy or non- 
existent. 

Information on women in the post-war era and in the present day is hardly more 
abundant. The history texts defnitely give the impression that the passage of the 
nineteenth amendment solved all the problems created by the traditional social, 
legal, and political question of women. Contemporary information on discrimination 
is conspicuously absent. The texts are silent on current legal challenges to such prac- 
tices as discriminatory hiring and promotion and companies’ failures to comply with 
equal pay legislation. They do not take account of agitation to change laws and 
customs which weigh more heavily on women than on men. There is nothing about 
recent changes in jury selection, hitherto biased against women jurors, or reform of 
discriminatory practices in criminal sentences; there is no information on the complex 
Problems of equitable divorce and guardianship, nor on the tangled problem of 
Separate domicile for married women. s 

A number of texts do, however, provide good information on changes in the 
Structure of the family, or provide helpful information on general social and political 
Changes. The impression, insofar as these sections deal directly with American wo- 
men, is a rosy picture of the affluence and opportunities enjoyed by women. Many 
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books note the increasing number of women employed in the learned Professions, 
but never the percentage decline in their numbers. While women undoubtedly en- 
joy more rights, opportunities, and freedom than in many previous eras, the texts 
give an excessively complacent picture of a complex and rapidly changing set of 
social conditions. 


Intellectual and Cultural Achievements 


A final glimpse of the textbook view of the American woman may be gained from 
sections dealing with intellectual and cultural trends and achievements. Since most 
texts extol the role of women in preserving culture and in supporting the arts, one 
might expect women to be well-represented in discussions of the artsin America. 

Intellectual and cultural life in America is limited to the mention of a few novelists 
and poets, with an occasional musician or playwright. Only a few individuals in 
each category are ever mentioned, and the preference for male examples and spokes- 
men, noticeable in all other topics, is evident here as well. 

More serious than the sketchy treatment given to the arts covered by the textsi 
the omission of arts in wich women were dominant or in which they played a ma- 
jor part. Dance is never given as much as a line. This leaves out the American balle- 
rinas, and, even more important, it neglects the developmeht of modern dance - à 
development due to the talents of a handful of American women like Isadora Dun- 
can, Martha Graham, and Ruth St. Denis. 

There is a similar neglect of both stage and screen acting. If film or drama are to 
be mentioned at all, directors and writers will be noted. It hardly seems necessary 
to point out that acting is an area in which women have excelled. 

Music sees a similar division with similar results. Composers and instrumentalists, 
chiefly men, are mentioned. Singers, men and women, are omitted, which affects 
black women in particular. Only one textbook mentions Marian "Anderson and 
Leontyne Price. White classical singers are ignored as are black women jazz singers. 

If intellectual and cultural developments are limited to areas in which men were 
dominant figures, it is.obvious that American women will not receive credit for 
their contributions. It also seems clear that such superficial accounts of the arts are 
of questionable value. 


Summing Up 


The treatment of women in U.S, history texts simply reflects the attitudes and 
prejudices of Society. Male activities in our Society are considered the more im ry 
tant; therefore male activities are given primacy in the texts. There is a definite 
image of women in our society, and women in history who conform to this img are 
more apt to be included. The texts examined do very little more than reinforce the 
familiar stereotypes. 

It should be clear, however, that changes in the construction of high-school-level 
history texts must go beyond the insertion of the names of prominent women and 
beyond the "profiles" and “special sections” employed by the more liberal texts. 
Commendable and informative as these may be, they are only the beginning. R 
change in the way history is presented will only come after those responsible for 
writing it, and for interpreting the finished product to students, develop an awatt 
ness of the bias against women in our culture, a bias so smooth, seamless, and BO 
Sive, thatitis hard to even begin to take hold of it and bring it into clear view. UP 
this awareness is developed, until the unquestioned dominance of male activities 
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and the importance of male spokesmen and examples is realized, texts will continue 
to treat men’s activities and goals as history, women’s as “supplementary material”. 

What is needed, besides more information, is a new attitude: one which breaks 
away from the bias of traditional views of women and their “place” and attempts to 
treat both women and men as partners in their society; one which does not auto- 
matically value activities by the sex performing them; and one which does not re- 
late history from the viewpoint of only half of the human family. 
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OFFICIAL COMMISSIONS ON THE STATUS OF WOMEN: 
A WORLDWIDE MOVEMENT 


by MARTIN GRUBERG, University of Wisconsin at Oshkosh 


National Commissions: An Idea Gaining Momentum 

In the 1960s considerable interest in the work of the various US national and 
state commissions on the status of women developed among those women around the 
world who were concerned with improving the female lot. This was especially true of 
leaders in the national councils of women, of business and professional women, and 
those associated with either the United Nations Commissions on the Status of Wo- 
men or other international assemblages. In 1963 the UN Economic and Social 
Council passed a resolution calling the attention of member states to the “value of 
appointing national commissions on the status of women composed of leading men 
and women with experience in government Service, education, employment, com- 
munity development and other aspects of public life to develop plans and make re- 
commendations for improving the position of women in their respective countries,” 

In 1967, the UN Commission on the Status of Women adopted a resolution re- 
questing the Secretary General to poll member states to ascertain whether they had 
national commissions or similar bodies on the status of women, the functions they 
performed and their relationship to non-governmental organizations. 

The Secretary General’s report noted that by January 1968, Afghanistan, China 
(Taiwan), Denmark, Poland, the United Kingdom, and the United States had 
national commissions or similar bodies established as specific governmental organs 
to deal with matters telating to the status of women and their advancement. In 
addition, in Argentina, Australia, Austria, Canada, Japan, Libya, Norway and the 
US special governmental departments or sections within a department had been 
created either with aims similar to those of the national commissions or to study and 
deal with certain problems affecting women, particularly conditions of employment 
and educational opportunities, Among states indicating they were considering esta- 
blishing national commissions were Australia, Finland, Italy, Laos, Libya,Luxem- 
bourg, Norway, Singapore, and Somalia. The following nations reported that foz 
them non-governmental organizations (social, economic, labor, political, women d: 
performed the same functions as national commissions: Austria, Canada, Iran, Italy, 
Luxembourg, Malta, New Zealand, Somalia, USSR, Yugoslavia. é 

! Apparently having a Commission, or something which might pass for a commis: 
sion, was becoming the thing to report. The world-wide momentum for women's 
equalrights was at least in this respect similar to the movement which led rapidly to 
the establishment of commissions in all 50 American states. 

, The trend received further impetus in November 1968, when a regional seminar On 
civic and political education of women, held in Accra, Ghana, suggested that govern- 
ments should set up national commissions on the status of women. The proposal re- 
ferred to the UN Economic and Social Council resolution. Since then, the UN Com- 
mission has periodically called attention to national commissions as part of the 
Program of concerted international action to promote the advancement of women and 
to increase their contribution to the development of their countries. 
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The Debate over National Commissions 
Disagreement has arisen over the advisability of separate commissions on the 
` gtatus of women. Some nations (such as Sweden) have urged that women’s concerns 
ought to be treated by the bodies dealing with human rights or minority rights. 
` Others question whether ad hoc lay panels are a substitute for governmental bodies 
with specialized expertise and political influence. Will proposals of national com- 
missions gather dust because they are too general, too vague, too idealistic, too 
tangential, or because the commissioners are political lightweights (lacking access to 
legislative and executive decisionmakers) though themselves wearing either govern- 
mental or interest group hats? 
What is a commission? A number of countries which reported commissions were 
really alluding to private organizations which had panels to study women’s concerns 
and to advise their government on specific institutions. Other nations had com- 
missions on development, poverty, education, the family or volunteer services, 
but not comprehensive commissions on women’s status. 
What follows is an overview of the world-wide movement for commissions on the 
status of women. Since the American experience with commissions seems to have 
inspired most of their counterparts in other countries, we will look first at the spec- 
trum of commissions in the United States. This will be followed by a brief treatment 
of the developing pattern of commissions in other countries. Among the aspects to 
be considered are the following: when and how the commission was established (by 
the chief executive, legislature, an executive agency, other body), whether ad hoc or 
permanent, the size and composition of membership (how many males and females, 

' how many members with governmental responsibilities - which offices, affiliation of 
other members), jurisdiction, budget, the body to whom the commission reports and 
with what frequency, commission subdivisions (task forces, subcommittees, field 
divisions), activities and approaches, accomplishments (including implementations 
of recommendations), failures, limitations and problems, commission allies and sup- 
porters (in government and outside), dissemination of information. 


The US President's Commission on the Status of Women 

The US Commission, established in 1961 by President Kennedy, came about 
through the efforts of the National Federation of Business and Professional Women's 
Clubs and the US Women’s Bureau. At the time few could have envisioned the earth- 
shaking developments to come regarding the status of women or the impact which 
the Commission would have on successor groups. It had 26 members, including five 
Cabinet members and the Chairman of the Civil Service Commission; it also included 
members of Congress and leaders of industry, labor, education, and civic organiza- 


100 members were formed to evaluate the status of women with respect to specific 
areas of concern: civil and political rights, education, federal employment, home 
and community, private employment, protective 
ance and taxes. 
After two years of work the Commission presented its report,? which called for 
1 the removal of barriers to meaningful participation of women in business, labor, 
politics and community affairs, and made a series of recommendations for improve- 
ments in existing laws, programs and public attitudes affecting women. With hind- 
Sight the recommendations may seem conservative, although they certainly did not 


q 
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appear so at the time. Perhaps the Commission’s very existence legitimatized the 
status of women as a subject worthy of serious discussion. 

The Commission, with extensive use of statistics, surveys, and other technical 
information prepared by its seven committees and by the Women’s Bureau, argued 
that opportunities must be made available for women with family responsibilities to 
develop skills. These opportunities include: (1) access to part-time education ; (2) 
educational and vocational guidance; (3) greater willingness of employers, private 
and public, to employ part-time personnel; (4) provision for increased domestic and 
child care services for working mothers. The Commission also explored the factors 
contributing to women’s low rate of active participation in the life of the nation and 
Suggested ways to overcome inertia and opposition on the part of both men and 
women. 

As follow-up to the work of the Commission, an Interdepartmental Committee on 
the Status of Women and a Citizen’s Advisory Council on the Status of Women were 
created by executive order to follow through on the recommendations and to con- 
sider new topics. Even before the Commission had reported, the movement to esta- 
blish official commissions at the state and local level had begun, 


Some International Responses to the Commission Movement* 


Canada. In 1966, 33 groups Tepresenting two million Canadian women, formed the 
Committee for Equality of Women. Its first aim, the establishment of a Federal 
Royal Commission on the Status of Women, was achieved in early 1967, with the 
appointment of such a body by Prime Minister Lester Pearson. The seven members 
represented a cross-section of regional ethnic and religious backgrounds. 

The Royal Commission was set up to inquire into and report on the status of 
women in Canada and to recommend steps that might be taken by the Federal 
Government to ensure their equality with men in all aspects of Canadian society. 
Among the matters the Commission was authorized to look into, were the following: 
laws and practices under federal jurisdiction concerning the political rights of wo- 
men; the potential role of women in the Canadian labor force, including the special 
problems of married women in employment and measures that might be taken 
under federal jurisdiction to help in solving them; measures that might be taken 
under federal jurisdiction to Permit the better use of the skills and education of 
women, including the special retraining requirements of married women who wished 
to re-enter professional or skilled employment; federal labor laws and regulations in 
their application to women; laws, practices and policies concerning the employment 
and promotion of women in the Federal Civil Service, by the Federal Crown Cor- 


marriage and divorce; the Position of women under the criminal law; immigration 
citizenship laws, politics and practices with Tespect to women. The Commission is- 
sued its 488 page report in September 1970.3 The members agreed on four main 


China, Costa, Rica, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Egypt, Finland, France, West Ger- 
many, Guatemala, India, Indonesia, Ireland, TR T oan, The Netherlands, Nepal 
New Zealand, Norway, Philippines, Portugal, Sweden and the United Kingdom. 


This article is part of a. largerstudy which the author would be glad to send to anyone 
interested. 
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principles to enable women to achieve equality of opportunity, privilege and re- 
sponsibility in society. First, women should be free to choose whether or not to take 
employment outside their home. Secondly, the care of children is a responsibility to 
be shared by the mother, the father and society. The third principle is that society 
has a responsibility towards women because of pregnancy and child-birth, and spe- 
cial treatment related to maternity will always be necessary. Finally, in certain 
areas women will for an interim period require special treatment to overcome the 
adverse effects of discriminatory practices. The massive report contained over one 
hundred and sixty specific recommendations. It deliberately took a calm, unemotio- 
nal approach, avoiding such words as chauvinism, oppression, exploitation, and 
self-determination. 

Denmark. À Commission to examine the role of women in modern Danish society 
was established in 1965 by the Danish Prime Minister. It had 57 members, of which 
40 were women. Twelve members represented organizations, six came from political 
parties and the remainder represented employers and employees. It had a secretariat 
of five. The aim of the commission was to reassess the traditional concept of the 
relative status of men and women within the family, as well as in society, and to give 
practical effect to the equal rights principle already recognized by law in many sphe- 
res of national life. 

The Commission’s six committees considered the following areas: education and 
training; working conditions; women’s participation in public life; social welfare 
and health; adaptation of the family and the effect on children of women’s increasing 
involvement in trade and industry; women’s possibility for re-entry into business 
life; and special problems relating to widows and single mothers. The Commission's 
main report came out in 1968.4 

Federal Republic of Germany. In December 1962, the Social Democratic Party in 
the Bundestag presented a motion that the Federal Government should investigate 
the status of women in the professions, family and society and should submit a 
detailed report to Parliament. It took two years before the motion was carried (this 
time being sponsored by women legislators from all the parties). The first fruit of 
the study was a 1966 report comprising 305 pages of text and 332 pages of tables.5 
Surprisingly, it became a best seller (in an abridged edition minus the tables) ; 
obviously, public interest had been aroused. The report also induced the Council of 
Europe to take similar action. At the suggestion of women parliamentarians from 
the Federal Republic of Germany, the Consultative Assembly of the Council of 
Europe drew up a report on “The Political, Economic and Citizenship Status of 
Women in Europe”.6 

Meanwhile the German Government was in the midst of research investigations, 
Complementary reports and the compilation of statistics. It was learned that 90% 
of female vocational trainees (compared with 28% of males) go into office and ser- 
Vice industry jobs that are usually considered typically female (as many as 11.2% of 
female trainees were in the hairdressing trade.) 

42% of girl students take either Medicine, German, English, Primary or Secon- 
dary School Teacher Training — five subjects out of a total range of 15 available at 
University level. 

Japan, Japan has two bodies, the permanent Women’s and Minors’ Problems 
Council and an ad hoc National Commission on the Status of Women. The Women’s 
and Minors’ Problems Council was established in 1948 as a consultative body in the 

istry of Labor dealing with problems of the status of women. The Council, 
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which is composed of thirty members appointed by the Minister of Labor from among 
representatives of employers, workers, and experts, inquires into problems re- 
lating to the status of women in general, and the improvement of their working 
conditions. The Council also makes recommendations on those matters to the Min- 
ister of Labor and other governmental authorities, 

The National Commission on the Status of Women was established in 1966 under 
the sponsorship of the Ministry of Labor to celebrate the twentieth anniversary of 
women's suffrage in Japan. This Commission, which is composed of six experts and. 
fifteen representatives of non-governmental organizations, was set up with a view. 
to providing non-governmental organizations as well as learned and experienced 
individuals with a forum to explore the needs and problems of women arising from M 
change and to assess measures to be taken to achieve further improvement of the M 
status of Japanese women. One of the most acute needs is provision for social edu- 
cation programs suitable for women. These Programs would include skills in house- 
hold affairs and family life, consumer knowledge, child care and education, civic 
matters, vocational education, health and safety, and cultural pursuits. 

Sweden. In the 1960s Sweden underwent a debate on sex roles: 

The conservative ideology endeavours to safeguard the traditional pattern of demar- 
cation, with the husband as the breadwinner and the wife acting as housewife 
and attending to the home and the children. 

The moderate ideology contends that the wife should have a double function; she 
should both assume the main responsibility for the home and the children, if there 
are any in the family, and at the same time be to a certain extent gainfully employed, 
e.g. part time or else after the children have grown up. 

The radical ideology maintains that husband and wife should both fulfill a dual 
function, i.e, that they ought to share responsibility for the home and the care of 
their children and that both should be gainfully employed to the same extent. 

À Royal Commission of Inquiry, constituted in 1965, was concerned with the 
division of household duties between men and women. The investigation showed that 
the majority of men did no housework at all. The performance of men in the families 
with one child or no children was rather better than average, as it was in cases when 
the wife went out to Work. It was unusual for the man to do very much in the way of 
actually looking after the children (only 10% of men had any part in the care of the 
youngest child), quite regardless of whether the wife went out to work or not, al- 
though his record was slightly better as far as playing with the children was concern- 
kis Nevertheless, there was a trend among young people for greater interchange of 
roles. 

It was government policy to oppose Special measures (privileges, obligations ot 
tights) for one sex or the other, The extensive report on The Status of Women In 
Sweden, which was commissioned by the Government for submission to the UN 
Secretary General in 1968 as Sweden’s answer to the United Nations survey, 
rejected the traditional division of labor and status between the sexes. Men and 
women were expected to have the same rights and duties even in the home. There 
was an emphasis on long-term Programs for individuals irrespective of sex- In 
Sweden the term “women’s questions" has tended more and more to be superseded 
by the phrase “questions relating to the equality of the sexes”, with the express aim 
of emphasising that the problem is also to a very great extent the concern of mer 

The report cites many indications of the lack of equality still to be found in 
Swedish society: the more modest professional ambitions of girls, the excess demand 
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for places at day care centers, discrimination against women regarding both quality 
of jobs and salary levels, the disproportionate economic obligations of the men and 
the poor social insurance coverage that impedes them from playing their real part 
as fathers. Rather than setting up a special body concerned with the status of 
women, Sweden treats questions relating to policies of employment, social welfare, 
taxation, family matters and education as problems involving both sexes. The 
problem of women’s wages, for example, is seen as an important component of the 
low-wage problem as a whole and so is assigned to a Government commission on low 
incomes. 

United Kingdom. A Women's Consultative Council was set up in 1962 by the 
Government, and comprised representatives of many of the major women’s national 
organizations. Its initial function was to enlighten women on the implications of the 
proposed entry of this country into the Common Market. It had no formal terms of 
reference but its broad function was to keep the Government in touch with the 
thinking of women on important questions of the day. 

In 1967, in response to the United Nations’ resolution, the Women’s Consultative 
Council was asked to study what form aGovernment-sponsored women’s body should 
take, and concluded that there was no need in Britain for a separate Commission 
concerned only with the status of women. There was, however, a need for a 
strengthened and enlarged Government-sponsored body which would be generally 
regarded as entitled, on behalf of women, to be consulted on matters of public in- 
terest and to put forward its views. It accordingly recommended that the Women’s 
Consultative Council should be dissolved, and replaced by a Women’s National 
Commission. 

Such a Commission was set up by the Prime Minister in July 1969 as a Govern- 
ment-sponsored and financed (but not Government-controlled) body. It comprised 
representatives of national organizations with a large and active membership of wo- 
men, including the women’s sections of the major political parties, ofthe trade unions 
and of the Churches, professional and business women’s organizations and other 
organizations broadly representative of women generally. The Commission at pre- 
sent includes 48 representatives, who are elected or appointed as their respective or- 
ganizations see fit. A continuing body to advise the Government on pending legis- 
lation, reports and problems, it has regular meetings in November, following the 
Queen’s speech and the publication of the Government's legislative program; in 
late February, so that the Commission can give special consideration to Private 
Members’ Bills; and in May, after the Budget. So far, it has discussed such topics as 
family law reform, women in the public service, equal pay, adoption problems, the 
European Common Market, abortion, and consumer protection. The Commission has 
also prepared a roster of women who should be considered for Government appoint- 
ments, 


4 Movement in Midstream 

What we see in this international survey is a rising tide of activity directed to- 
Wards the establishment of commissions on the status of women. These have served 
to gather data, alert and build a constituency and public sentiment, and operate as 
a sounding board and safety valve for requests, nostrums and complaints. 

Disagreements have developed between those who urge lay commissions, re- 
Presenting a cross section of informed opinion, and those wanting permanent bureaux 
Staffed with specialists. There has also been argument over whether women should 
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be singled out for special protective legislation and study or whether the needs of 
women should be treated in a wider context (commissions on human rights or 
minorities). But all agree that the status and rights of women are a subject of prime 
importance to modern societies. 
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BERNARD, JESSIE, Women and the Public Interest. Chicago: Aldine- 
Atherton, 1971, pp. 298. 


BERNARD, JESSIE, The Future of Marriage. New York: World Publish- 
ing, 1971. pp. 367. 


These two books are similarly structured: first a very well-composed review of the 
present state of marriage vs. sexual division of functions in the United States, based 
on research findings, then a presentation of new ideas proposed by radical reformers, 
notably members of the women’s liberation movement, and finally suggestions for 
future policy and action. An experienced sociologist, the author is relatively moder- 
ate in her proposals. Her basic approach is progressive and reformatory. Only 
occasionally does she mount radical attacks against the social system. 

Women and the Public Interest - which I found even more interesting than The 
Future of Marriage — starts with Robert A. Nisbet’s statement: “The only justifi- 
cation of any social science is the degree to which it can creatively influence social 
policy and be one of the sources of constructive social action.” Jessie Bernard dis- 
cusses the following two policy approaches concerning sex roles in a societally rele- 
vant and theoretically interesting way: 1) the general welfare and 2) the pursuit- 
of-happiness orientations. The first orientation will lead towards a policy of 
optimum utilization of human resources, whereas the pursuit-of-happiness orien- 
tation tends to emphasize self-actualization and self-realization. Bernard is con- 
cerned with the relationship between women’s interests and the public interest. 
What should be the policy when women’s pursuit of happiness conflicts with men’s? 
Or when the pursuit of happiness by some women conflicts with that of others? This 
theme, so well presented in the beginning, is unfortunately not followed through till 
the end. 

In Women and the Public Interest there are several very good definitions and clari- 
fications of key concepts relating to the position of women. An example is “sexism”, 
i.e., looking at things only from a male point of view. Another interesting idea is that 
the “stroking” or supportive function is allocated almost totally to women, denying 
them other functions. Both of these phenomena function as devices for the oppression 
of women. When writing about women Bernard presents interesting comparisons 
and connections to theories and formulations outside sex role and family studies. 
Illuminating is for instance her observation that before women’s liberation became 
a social force a tacit equilibrium had been achieved by viewing the world of men in 
terms of the so-called Adam Smith paradigm — men can best serve the general wel- 
fare by competitively pursuing their aggressive goals — and the world of women 1m 
terms of the so-called Durkheim paradigm — women can find fulfillment by subor- 
dinating themselves to community needs. Notions of this kind give the essay a cet 
tain depth. In general Bernard's writing is enjoyable and easy to read. She has an 
ability to make her points heard and understood. 

In contrast to Women and the Public I. nterest which has some crosscultural com- 
parisons, the book about marriage contains very few. Comparisons are mainly made 
with socialist countries, notably the Soviet Union. Of Scandinavian sociologists 
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Erik Gronset and Alva Myrdal are frequently quoted but Harriet Holter’s important 
work, Sex Roles and Social Structure, as well as the Swedish-Norwegian reader, 
Women’s Life and Work edited by Edmund Dahlström et al., are not mentioned. 

As a Scandinavian I might add that there is astonishingly little new in the prac- 
tical suggestions presented in the United States compared to what had been said in 
Scandinavia even previous to the women’s lib. movement in the United States. 
Jessie Bernard’s own suggestions about implementing the shared-role ideology have 
been accepted as a goal in the Scandinavian countries which still remains to be 
achieved. 

Jessie Bernard presents in the beginning of the book on marriage dramatic 
evidence about the beneficial impact of marriage on the mental and emotional 
health of men and its disastrous effects on women. Married women, especially home- 
bound housewives in the United States, show more neurotic symptoms than any other 
group in society. The same “‘housewife syndrome” has also been found in Finland 
especially in lower social strata. Jessie Bernard suggests ways to make marriage 
more tolerable for women. However, she is not worried about the effect on men. 

It is refreshing to read about the recent violent reactions against the “better dead 
than unwed” ideology formerly prevalent among women in the United States, a 
country which has the highest marriage frequency. Women's options will become 
more varied when new ideas about marriage, family, and career develop and spread. 

As compendiums of the extensive literature on women and marriage Jessie Ber- 
nard’s books are well suited for educational purposes. Open minded, fresh and mo- 
dern, they give plenty of information about recent research and ideas. They are 
theoretically somewhat loose and written in a popular style but then they may reach 
a wider audience than strictly scientific works. They thus stand a good chance of 
being justified in Nisbet’s sense. 

Erma HAAVIO-MANNILA, University of Helsinki 


Date, R. R., Mixed or Single Sex Schools? Vol. | and 2. London: 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, Vol. 1 — 1969, pp. 272, £ 3; Vol. 2- 1971, pp. 
360, £ 5.25. 


These volumes form the first two of a triad which compares co-educational and 
Single-sex schools, the third is still to be published. The first volume deals mainly 
with teachers and pupil-teacher relationships, and with differences in atmosphere 
between the two types of school. Both volumes are based on extensive empirical 
research, described in the opening chapter. The following chapters describe as- 
pects of differences between the two kinds of school which emerge from the re- 
Search. The main themes are discipline, pupil-teacher relationships, the teacher 
image, and premature retirement of women teachers. A final chapter integrates the 
main points of the preceding ones. Both volumes are well provided with tables, 
graphs, and appendices, which set out the findings of the research. The bibliogra- 
Phy, while relevant, contains no reference to literature from continental Europe, 
other than Swedish sources. Volume 2 is a direct extension of Volume 1 continuing 
the analysis of the original research by a long and fascinating series of comparisons 
between co-educational and single-sex schools. These include studies of their effects 
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on pupils’ happiness, the incidence of bullying behaviour, social relationships, sexual 
attitudes, preparation for the adult world, and preparation for married life, Two 
final chapters, based on additional work carried out with psychological tests of 
personality and anxiety, do not add much to the study as a whole. 

The basic approach of both volumes is a compromise between the need to reach 
the widest possible educated public on an important matter still heavily prejudiced 
in Britain, and the difficulty of presenting very carefully designed research findings 
in an understandable way. The result has been only partially successful, but for 
once this may be forgiven. An early chapter in Volume 1 describes the research de- 
sign in detail, and is highly technical. But the validity of the whole work depends on 
it, and those who read it carefully must be impressed with the detailed attention to 
many complicated and subtle research problems. The work is based on questionnaire 
surveys made of samples of teachers in England and Wales, of three groups of 
students training to be teachers, and on a longitudinal study of pupils still at school. 
Separate studies were made of those who had experience of only one of two kinds of 
school, and of those who had attended both co-educational and single-sex schools. 
(The research design is described again in Volume 2, so that both may be read se- 
parately). Naturally there are limitations in any such study: it is too small to be 
fully representative of England and Wales as a whole, it is mainly concentrated on 
grammar schools, and it makes no separate study of the attitudes of parents.These 
shortcomings do not detract from the accomplishment of the work as a whole, how- 
ever, and furthermore some of them are offset by the very clear findings of the 
research. 

What then is this accomplishment? As the author points out, it is extremely dif- 
ficult to find good empirical research in this field in any language, thus many of the 
viewpoints expressed in Britain stem from prejudice. He presents this evidence for 
the first time. Volume 1 discloses that co-educational grammar school teachers, both 
men and women, in every school without exception, are almost unanimous in their 
preference for co-education; a majority of teachers in boys’ schools favoured co-edu- 
cation, and in girls'schools there was some indecision, Significantly, teachers who 
had taught in both kinds of school favoured co-education very heavily. The core 
of the small opposition to co-education came from teachers in girls’ schools who had 
never taught in a co-educational school. As the author says: “to teach in a co-educa- 
tional school is a near guarantee of conversion.” The experience of ex-pupils pro- 
duced much the same pattern of evidence, although among actual pupils, boys 
schools were judged less harshly than girls’. Again, amongst ex-pupils who had at- 
tended both kinds of school, the preference for co-educational schools was very 
definite indeed. But it is in Volume 2 that the case for co-education is most strongly 
developed. Working entirely from the evidence, the author shows in chapter after 
chapter the same judgement in favour of co-education and against single-sex 
schools: in pupils’ and teachers’ judgements of differential effects on the happiness of 
Pupils, on school atmosphere, on the development of friendliness, spitefulness, 
bullying, the perceived width or narrowness of the education provided, sexual 
attitudes, and Preparation for married life. It is rare to find a series of empirical 
studies in the same area revealing such a continuous pattern of consistency: one 
might be inclined to suspect the presence of some sort of halo effect, but if so, one 
must also ask why such a halo effect, so very favourable to co-educational schools, 
should have developed in the first place. 

As indicated, the presentation of so much information in a readable way is not 
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easy. The author writes simply and clearly, relating wherever possible the overall 
picture to the social background out of which it emerges, but both works are heavily 
loaded with statistical tables, even though appendices are used as far as possible. 
The two volumes offer a powerful weapon to supporters of co-education in Britain, 
but it is unfortunately true that people who hold prejudiced opinions are often un- 
moved by logical argument and contrary evidence. Nevertheless these findings alone, 
with a third book still to be published, establish an important landmark in the move- 
ment towards general co-education for adolescents in Britain. 


T. D. VAUGHAN, University of London Institute of Education 


FrıEDAN, Betty, The Feminine Mystique. New York: Norton, 1963. 
Pers, Eva, Patriarchal Attitudes. London: Faber & Faber, 1970. pp. 


191. £ 1.80. 
GREER, GERMAINE, The Female Eunuch. London: MacGibbon & Kee, 


1970. pp. 354. 
MILLET, Kate, Sexual Politics. New York: Doubleday. pp. 393. $ 7.95. 
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from the Women’s Liberation Movement. New York: Random House, 1970. 
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There is a law, the law of the learning curve, about the way that social movements 
progress, An individual or group facing a new problem is likely to tackle it in cer- 
tain steps, which overlap yet are distinguishable, and take a predictable length of 
time. The first is orientation; to become aware of the problem, to raise people's 
consciousness of it, and to unfreeze old attitudes. The second is analysis; to collect 
information, consider alternatives, and crystallise a new consensus. The third is 
decision, followed by implementation. Finally, or so it seems at the time, comes a 
phase when objectives have been accomplished, tension relaxes, the conflicts of pre- 
vious phases are allowed to die down, and antagonisms are reconciled. But in fact 
this stage very often is not final, for, typically, the solution of a major problem pro- 
ceeds one bit at a time. Relaxation leads into incubation, à growing awareness of 
how much still remains to be done. Further aspects of the problem reveal themselves, 
and the process of orientation, analysis, decision and implementation has to be run 
through once more. When a problem involves very large groups — and the sex-role 
Problem is of course of this kind — each run through takes about a generation, and it 
may well take four generations for complete solutions to emerge. Those who come 
late to a problem may be able to beat the curve and reach a solution more quickly. 
E the first-comers are likely to have to work their way right through this series of 
Steps. 

The movement to re-cast sex roles in the western industrial countries is now in its 
third generation of full activity. It began as a women’s movement — though always 
With some men's support — concerned with minimum rights and protections; the 
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anyway. What women acquired — and even so, not always — was a ticket of admis- 
sion to structures designed to fit their traditional but not their newly expressed 
needs. Women with children, in particular, often found the new formal opportuni- 


And, meantime, certain other social institutions which had underpinned tradi- 
tional career and family patterns crumbled away. In older, close-knit, working-class 


keeping a home decent, and more are interested in earning the extra money which 
makes it possible to do more than get by. 


enough to match the whole variety of personal and individual needs, in the family 
and out of it? 
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The re-structuring of work, the community and the family touches the interests 
of men as well as women, as an opportunity as well as a threat. Men too are hurt by 
the isolation of the nuclear family in disintegrated western communities and the over- 
sharp division between roles at home and in work. Men too may have to change their 
jobs and interests in mid-life, and be trapped by employment practices geared to the 
once-and-for-all, straight-through, career commitment which once would be taken as 
normal. Men too are squeezed on a Procrustes’ bed by ways of living geared to sex 
stereotypes rather than to individuals’ personalities. But it is still on the whole men 
who are in possession of the opportunities which women seek, and it is from women 
that the main drive for re-structuring continues to come. 

A number of the authors reviewed here insist that in the present phase the inde- 
pendence of the women’s movement is not simply a historical accident: it is essen- 
tial, Co-operate with men by all means, but women must organise on their own 
and raise their own consciousness before co-operation with men can be equal and 
effective. And, though the women’s movement is necessarily involved with other 
social movements of its time, and coloured by them, let it not become involved with 
them too deeply and directly. Let women learn to stand on their own feet first. 
Several authors express disillusionment about women’s experience under male lea- 
dership both in the socialist regimes of Eastern Europe and in radical left-wing 
movements in the west. 

These authors are from the Anglo-Saxon countries. The story from Scandinavia, 
or France, or Germany, or from China or Eastern Europe, would in a number of ways 
be different. For the Anglo-Saxons, Betty Friedan writes the manifesto which pro- 
claimed the start of the new phase: still, in this reviewer’s judgment, by far the best 
general introduction to it. Germaine Greer, Kate Millet, and Eva Figes range broad- 
ly over the biological, social, and political issues involved. As a male I blush for the 
temarkable things which these authors record as said in the past by men about 
women. I cool my blushes only with the reflection, from my own and others’ re- 
Search as well as from reading these volumes, that women can be just as hair-rais- 
ingly silly about men. Juliet Mitchell’s book is outstanding as an analysis for action. 
Leslie Tanner and Robin Morgan assemble invaluable collections of comments and 
documents: better than any of the other books reviewed, perhaps even than Betty 
Friedan’s, for catching the actual life and atmosphere of the new phase. 

In terms of the analysis set out above, these books all belong to the stage of 
orientation and consciousness-raising, though passing over, especially in Juliet 
Mitchell’s case, into that of analysis for action. The movement itself is already 
Teaching into action beyond them, but the task of raising women’s — and men's — 
Consciousness is so vast that they will remain basic for many years yet. One should 
not expect historical completeness or impartiality from books with this purpose. 
Ttis not the business of a trade union to put the employer’s point of view, whether 
to its own members or otherwise. One does not expect the pioneers of a new move- 
Ment to fall overboard to do justice to the achievements of their less radical pre- 
decessors or contemporaries, in this case the traditional women’s movements. N or 
are they likely to stress other aspects of history that do not fit their case. Sociolo- 
8ists will look in vain in these volumes for the Mum of Bethnal Green, or an expla- 
nation of why her role was probably right in its time and place. Women in the church, 
55 they appear here, look rather unlike my aunt the Reverend Mother; and yet I 
have Some scientific evidence for saying that my aunt was typical of rather a lot of 
other nuns, There are tasks here for others; to write the full history and sociology of 
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women’s liberation and to put what might be called the system operator’s point of 
view. The task which these authors have set themselves is of a different kind. 

And, of course, these authors themselves would be the first to agree that, evenin 
their own terms and at their own phase, many of the issues they raise need to be 
worked out more fully. Brain-storming is appropriate to the Phase of orientation: 
finished answers to those of analysis and decision. I Pick just one issue which intri- 
gues me as a Catholic. The case for celibacy for the committed woman comes through 
strongly in some of the documents quoted; and why not also for the committed 
man? It arises here out of people’s commitments in their individual lives, but can of 
course also be underpinned with considerations from the world population situation, 
Is the traditional practice of my Church, and of one of my two countries, Ireland, 
coming in again through the back door of the radical wing. ? 

I also note a more general gap which appears not only in these writings from the 
women’s movement but in recent writing about social movements and social change 
generally. The Marxist theory of the dynamics, process, and direction of social 
change is well-known, and is well used here. But there is also a non-Marxist theory 
which may be present to some of these authors’ minds, but certainly does not come 
through clearly. At the risk of using a dirty word, I might call it liberal; perhaps 
better, in its present stage, the New Federalism. It is time and more than time to 
have this non-Marxist theory presented in a form not only coherent but with enough 
popular punch to reach effectively such front-line pioneers of social change as those 
reviewed here. 


Micnazr P. Focarry, Economic and Social Research Institute, Dublin 


Hotter, HARRIET, Sex Roles and Social Structure. Oslo: Universitets- 
forlaget, 1970. pp. 299. 

OAKLEY, ANN, Sex, Gender and Society. London: Temple Smith, 1972. 
pp. 221. 

SLULEROT, EvELYNE, La Femme dans le Monde moderne. Paris: Ha- 
chette, 1970. pp. 255. 


Voici trois livres dont les sujets se recoupent largement, trois styles sociologiques 
trés différents. L'ouvrage d'Harriet Holter doit peut-être son caractère trés acadé- 
mique au fait qu'il s'agit d'une thèse de doctorat: L'auteur se réfère à un grand 
nombre de travaux, principalement anglo-saxons et scandinaves, mais la simple 
juxtaposition de résultats empiriques ou expérimentaux ne permet souvent pas ung 
véritable comparaison; l'évocation plus ou moins rapide de divers cadres théoriques 
où l'auteur place son thème sans jamais vouloir choisir une orientation plus précise, 
tout cela rend l'abord du livre difficile, et seul pourra sans doute s'y reconnaître le 
lecteur déjà averti dans ce domaine qui saura faire un choix critique dans Tabondant 
matériel présenté. 

Par contre, c'est surtout au grand public que semble s'adresser Evelyne Sullerot: 
Cela lui permet d'utiliser, souvent à bon escient, l’anecote vécue (telles ces adol- 
escentes refusant de s’imaginer à cinquante ans); mais le style est rapide, la à 
flexion parfois légère, S'appuyant sur des notions aussi supectes sociologiquemen 
que “la juste promotion,” “Jes devoirs," ou méme “le mouvement irréversible ver 
le progrès.” 
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Ann Oakley s'appuie, elle aussi, sur des travaux académiques antérieurs pour pré- 
senter un bilan des différences et similitudes entre les deux sexes. Il s’agit là, à mon 
avis, d'un exemple particulièrement réussi d'une véritable cumulativité scientifique. 
Possédant à fond son sujet, qu'il s'agisse de biologie, d'anthropologie ou de psycho- 
logie, Oakley sélectionne parmi les travaux antérieurs, et en organise la présentation 
en un exposé clair, solide, agréable à lire. Ce livre devrait devenir une des références 
de base sur le sujet. 

Son but, c'est de démêler entre elles les notions de ''sexe" et de “genre.” La pre- 
mière est une notion biologique à laquelle sont rattachés les termes '*mále"' et ‘‘fe- 
melle"; la seconde est une notion culturelle, à laquelle sont rattachés les termes 
"masculin" et “féminin.” Cette distinction fondamentale devrait permettre d'as- 
sainir nombre de discussions courantes ou savantes sur le sujet. 

La variété des róles masculins et féminins à travers les cultures indique claire- 
ment la nécessité de la distinction. L'étude passionnante des individus intersexués, 
élevés selon un sexe qui contredit souvent leur sexe génétique, vient à l'appui de 
cette thèse: dans 95% des cas, l'identité du genre correspond au sexe d'éducation. On 
peut voir de plus que cette identité s'établit trés tôt, au cours des deux premières 
années. (Ces intermédiaires entre les sexes, ressentis comme monstres dans une cul- 
ture qui insiste sur la polarité des sexes, ne seraient-ils pas les surhommes d'une 
société désireuse de les identifier au maximum ?). 

Au-delà du bilan, apparaissent aussi des explications nouvelles. Ainsi, dans le cha- 
pitre sur la personnalité, une analyse des différents types de criminalité selon le 
sexe, dans celui sur l'intelligence, la notion d’ “‘under-achievement’’ des femmes, la- 
quelle commence en général vers l'adolescence. A propos des róles sociaux, Oakley 
présente une démolition des arguments justifiant la répartition habituelle des tâches 
dans notre société, à l'aide de contre-exemples pris chez les ethnologues (ainsi, ces 
peuples où la grossesse est considérée comme une raison d'extra-activité, p. 132). 

Faut-il donc récuser totalement les différences biologiques? Non, certes. Mais 
l'ouvrage d'Oakley incite à distinguer deux niveaux: Au niveau trés fin de l'expli- 
cation bio-psychologique, “the simple dichotomy of innate versus acquired is 
conceptually outdated... Rather, one needs the concept of a genetic norm of 
reaction that defines limits within which genetics may interact with environment 
and, vice versa, of an environmental norm of reaction that defines limits within 
Which environment may interact with genetics" (pp. 77-8). Au niveau de l'expli- 
cation sociologique, la force de l'environnement apparaît la plus Zorte) 

C'est pourtant à ce niveau-là, à propos de notre société, que faiblit l'ouvrage: 
Comment en effet imaginer “the future of sex differences" tant que l'on n'a pas 
vraiment compris pourquoi notre société insiste pour s'organiser autour de la polarité 
(surnommée “complémentarité”) des sexes? 

A cette question fondamentale, Holter ne répond que trés partiellement. Comme 
elle l'explique dans un article théorique publié peu aprés son livre,? ce qui l'in- 
téresse, ce Sont "the present modes and the present maintenance of sex roles, 
Tather than their ultimate origins, causes and historical development." Un des 
thèmes du livre “Sex Roles and Social Structure" est l'opposition entre le caractère 
d “ascription” de la différentiation sexuelle et l'importance de la notion “achieve- 
ment” dans la société moderne. Plusieurs chapitres sont consacrés à l'influence de 
facteurs sociaux tels que la classe sociale, le niveau d'éducation, l'environnement 
Urbain ou rural, sur les différences observées dans la participation politique, pro- 
fessionnelle et éducationnelle. Un des passages les plus intéressants concerne lana- 
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rapide évocation historique® et un chapitre démographique, le coeur du livre con- 
cerne la participation des femmes dans les domaines politique, professionnel, édu- 
catif, c'est-à-dire “les domaines mêmes qui définissent le pouvoir.” Le bilan est 


mation des filles est toujours autant négligée. Quant à la participation politique, elle 
est dérisoire à l'Ouest, illusoire en URSS, où “il y a participation à la gestion, pas au 
pouvoir, pas à la decision.” 

La passion de l’auteur qui colore le livre est celle d’un féminisme très réformiste: 
la femme est considérée comme suivant à distance l'évolution de l'homme; le but 
reste la difficile intégration (la "promotion") des femmes définies à travers “la dis- 
continuité de leur vie biologique,” dans un monde fait par et pour les hommes; 
l'ultime espoir réside en la sagesse des maîtres actuels. 

Holter, qui au début de son ouvrage insiste sur la nécessité de ne plus considérer 
seulement la femme comme “le sexe déviant,” retombe elle-même, en partie, dans le 
même piège, quand elle cantonne ses études comparatives à la sphère d'activité 


L'un et l'autre livres ont été écrits trop tót et ont raté l'inspiration nouvelle appor- 


qui commence à se faire dans la nouvelle littérature féministe." Il est possible 
qu'Oakley ait puisé beaucoup de sa force de cohérence dans son contact avec les 
mouvements de libération des femmes, ce qui illustrerait un des aspects de l'intér- 
action entre sciences sociales et société. 


JACQUELINE Ferpman, Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique, Paris 


4 1 HUE WC worked in the field of hermaphroditic disorders and Dec, 
or gender identity seem very impressed b th f cul to ignore bio 
altogether" (p. 170). qui y the power of culture to ign 


H. Holter, “Sex roles and Social Change," Acta sociologica 14, 1971, AG 
officielle, est pourtant un des Pays à plus forte participation féminine universitaire, 
aires féminins, 1 ded jouée par le capitalism! 


Sociale, d'intérét primordial pour les one ee son livre Histoire et Sociologie du 
Travail Féminin. Paris: Gonthier, 1968. nter- 

5 “Plus on étudie les questions féminines, moins elles apparaissent faciles à inter 
préter,” Sullerot, P. 230. 
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6 “It is the anthropologists rather than the sociologists who are interested in the 
implications of sex differentiation for the organization of society’’ Holter, p. 221 

? Entre autres: Kate Millett: Sexual Politics New York: Doudleday, 1969: 
Shulamith Firestone: The Dialectic of Sex. New York: Morrow, 1971: Juliet Mit- 
chell: Woman’s Estate, Harmondsworth: Penguin, 1971. 


KeısaLL, R. K.; ANNE POOLE; ANNETTE KUHN, Graduates: The 
Sociology of an Elite. London: Methuen, 1972. pp. 284. £ 3.70. 

Rossi, ALICE (ed.), Academic Women on the Move. New York: Russell 
Sage Foundation, 1972. 


The first book reports on the social mobility! of 3,582 women and 4,702 men six 
years after they had taken first degrees in 1960 at British universities and colleges. 
Only the chapter dealing with women by Anne Poole is discussed here. It strikes 
American ears as strangely outmoded, The picture it presents (of women who were 
students in the era of the feminine mystique) is boringly familiar. Ms Poole spends 
most of her space in documenting the relatively greater importance of sex than of 
social class in the careers of women. Like the numerous studies showing the same 
thing in the United States, this one is quite convincing. All show the decisive impact of 
motherhood on careers.? None of this is “news”. Certainly not the important research 
news of today. The real news, given little space by Ms Poole, is the fact that "there 
is... already a minority of younger women who are demanding changes in social 
conditions which at present perpetuate the relative subordination of women to fami- 
ly life ... Women's liberation groups are becoming more numerous among contem- 
porary undergraduates ... This militancy among young women, while not obvious 
among our own sample, may well be the vanguard of a new interpretation by women 
of their position in society” (p. 163). Ms Poole predicts that current trends “may well 
lead to the emergence of a powerful and eloquent group" who will make “major 
demands for change during the next few decades" (p. 163) including changes that 
will greatly reduce the effect of sex on careers.? In the United States women are 
already making such "major demands for change". Academic women are, as Alice 
Rossi notes, *on the move." They constitute the avant garde; other women will 
certainly follow. 

It is hard to convey in limited space the enormous ferment stirring in academia in 
the United States today. Alice Rossi's book is an excellent overview from the point 
of view of students, scholars, and researchers. It deals with recruitment, training, 
employment, including entry barriers, drop-outs, returnees, and black women; 
it deals with career development; it surveys the status of academic women by in- 
stitution and by discipline; and it surveys the several routes to change — political, 
curricular, organizational, and governmental, both legislative and judicial. No one 
Concerned with the status of women in the United States today can afford to ignore 
this important volume.4 

Briefly, the situation shapes up like this. In 1963 the American Congress had pass- 
edan Equal Pay Act which did not include women. In 1964 it passed a Civil Rights 
Act which included women but, until March 1962, not educational institutions. 
Not until 1972 was there legislative action on behalf of academic women.5 In 1965 the 
President had issued Executive Order 11246 which forbade discrimination in em- 
Ployment on the basis of race by the party to any contract with the government, 
but until amended by Order 11375, it did not mention sex. Once this amended 
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Order, which included sex, became effective in 1968 and guidelines on it were issued | 
in June 1970, women were provided with the wherewithall to fight discrimination,6 d 


Beginning with the National Vocational Guidance Association in November 1968, 
at least 28 professional organizations had women’s caucuses by 1971.7 And by No- 


(NOW) had filed charges based on Executive Order 11375 against 350 colleges and 
universities.® “Contract compliance" became a major issue,10 and where there was 
evidence of noncompliance, “affirmative action” was called for.11 The women came 
to the fray well armed with facts and figures. Study after study in specific dis- 
ciplines!? and in specific institutions!3 as well as in academia as a wholel4 all told the 
same story. The evidence of discrimination was overwhelming. 

At first the universities — most of them were vulnerable because they had con- 
tracts with the government — dragged their feet. Administrators could hardly be- 
lieve that contract compliance was to be taken seriously, Surely no one would really 
try to change things that drastically.15 Not until contract money was actually with- 
held and 40 new contracts delayed did the great universities begin to stir.19 Slowly 
and lumberingly they began to give at least lip service to recognition of the need for 
change, admittedly much easier said than done. There has been no pell-mell rush 
into compliance, nor can it be said that the results are as yet spectacular. But at 
least the old inertia has been shaken. Some salary inequities have been corrected; 
universities at least go through the motions of increasing women faculty members; 
Harvard, Stanford, and Princeton now allow part-time appointments with the same 
tenure and fringe benefits as full-time; in Stanford the year of maternity leave counts 
towards eligibility for tenure benefits ... Academia will never be the same again. 
Why should it be ? 

Few imagine that executive orders, court decisions, or legislation can do the 
entire job of equalizing opportunities for women in academia and overcoming all the 
career impediments in their way. Barriers beyond the reach of these weapons have 
to be breached, both in the academy1? and in women themselves,18 as well as in 
men among whom there has been, in some cases, a genuine male backlash.19 

But it is becoming increasingly clear — to top administrators if not yet to depart- 
ment chairmen — that genuinely revolutionary forces are operating in the academy 
to shape it for the functions it has to perform in modern societies.?? Many men as 
well as women now recognize these forces, They see the acceptance of women not 
only as a matter of justice 21 but also as a great plus for academia, worth whatever 
it may cost in minor concessions (like, for example, maternity leave), and they 
welcome the contribution which the women's perspective can supply.?? 

The distance between the avant garde women in the Rossi book and the rank-and- 
file in the Poole chapter is still considerable. But as consciousness is raised by E 
activists, the distance will decline, There may not be a larger number of activists in 
the United States than in Britain but they are making a great deal more noise. Alice 
Rossi’s book will help readers understand what it is all about. It will doubtless 
reverberate through the “powerful and eloquent group” of academic women in 
Britain, also on the move, and shorten the period of their demands from “the next 
few decades” to the next few years. 


Jesstz BERNARD, Pennsylvania State University 
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While the Kate Millets, Germain Greers, Betty Friedans and Gloria Steinems 
grab the headlines and appear on popular television shows, much serious, objective, 
non-polemical work on the past, present, and future position of women is being 
done by other women (and men) who are less in the limelight but equally concerned 
with the abuse and misuse of women and their talents in various parts of the world. 
This scholarly, less glamorous research, which is essential grist for the Millets and 
others catering to a wider audience, is the subject of this review. It would seem 
appropriate to begin with the pioneering and imaginative study by Ester Boserup, 
Women's Role in Economic Development, which deals with the part played by women 
in early stages of economic development. Ester Boserup has resourcefully compared 
a mass of data on women in a number of the less developed countries in order to 
Teveal differences in the basic patterns of their employment, identifying four major 
Tegions of the under-developed world: 


Country groups Female Activity Female Activity 
Rates in village Rates in town 
Arab countries Low Low 
Latin America Low High 
South East Asia High High 
Africa and India High Low 


1 Boserup points out that rural women are primarily engaged in domestic activities 
u two parts of the world: in Latin America, where Spanish and other European 
influence is strong, and in North Africa and East Asia, where Arab culture pre- 
dominates, In these regions, she finds that three factors have combined to limit the 
Work done outside the home by the farmer’s wife: the existence of a large class of 
landless laborers, a non-mechanized agricultural system, and a cultural tradition 
Which favors a Protected home environment for women. 

Although the contribution of women to the family income is fairly similar in the 
Tural areas of these two regions, the situation in the towns is quite different. In 
most Arab countries, only five percent of adult women in the towns perform other 

han domestic functions, In contrast, between a quarter and a third of adult women 
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in Latin American towns have some kind of job either in the traditional or the 
modern sector, the activity rate differing little from that of urban women in in- 
dustrialized countries. 

Boserup shows that the Arab pattern of low female activity in both village and 
town and the Spanish-American pattern of low activity in the village and high 
activity in towns contrast sharply with the South East Asian pattern of high female 
activity in both village and town. Women do a large share of the agricultural work _ 
in South East Asia and, in addition, work in home industries and are engaged in 
rural trade in foodstuffs. Women in the towns are also extremely active. Thus both 
the traditional and modern sectors have high levels of female employment. As in 
Latin America, the money earnings of these urban women compensate for their 
smaller contribution in kind. 

In Africa, by contrast, the modern sector is virtually a male preserve. Even in 
West Africa, with high female participation in trade and relatively high female 
literacy by African standards, very few women are employed in the modern sector, | 

In industrialized countries, with the exception of the Soviet Union, female wage 
labor rarely contributes significantly to agriculture; however, in these advanced 
countries many wives of small farmers are becoming more heavily burdened by 
agricultural work because their husbands take on non-agricultural jobs. Thus the 
modernization of agriculture does not necessarily push women out of agricultural 
employment. 

When considering the transition to a higher stage of economic development, 
Boserup asks whether the expanding employment of wage labor in industry will 
absorb female labor as well as the male labor released from home industries. She 
finds that almost uniformly the proportion of women among hired workers is lower 
(less than a fifth) than in home industries (a third to a half). According to Boserup, 
this discrepancy results not only from the preference of employers for male workers, 
but also from the tendency of women, especially those with small children, to 
prefer work in home industries or service trades where the working hours are flexible. 

One of the major reasons in the developing countries for the small part played by 
women in the more remunerative occupations such as law, medicine and teaching 
is the small proportion of women who obtain specialized or higher education. While 
girls may make up a sizeable proportion of pupils at lower educational levels, 
there is considerable hostility toward educating them beyond the elementary level, 
particularly in Moslem countries and Africa. In Boserup’s view, a ubiquitous factor 
contributing to this negative attitude is a man’s deep-seated fear of marrying 4 
woman better educated than himself and an entrenched attitude that the professions 
are only for men. Education, of course, only opens the door of opportunity T 
women; it ensures nothing. Employment prospects must exist for the promise o! 
education to be realized. 

One of the most interesting findings of this study is that modernization and the 
beginnings of industrialization have not always provided women with greater 0p- 
portunity and freedom from traditional restraints. On the contrary, European 
colonialism in Africa often attempted to impose its own prejudices and ied to an 
actual deterioration in the legal and social position of women within the family 
and the tribe. , 

Boserup is perhaps overly-optimistic regarding the favorable effects vus 
development will have for women. While economic development in many par e 
of the world will certainly remove old constraints and free women for more vat! 
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and rewarding kinds of work, in some areas urbanization and industrialization 
will bring a breakdown of the traditional culture with attendant social, psycholo- 
gical and economic insecurity. Problems of re-adjustment may well reduce the ad- 
vantages for women in the short term. 

Boserup’s analysis suggests several practical steps which should be taken to 
utilize women more fully in the development process. The development of literacy, 
provision of basic education, relevant vocational training are all obvious first steps. 
The exclusion of women from agricultural training should be eliminated, Effective 
vocational training should be instituted to enable women to increase their parti- 
cipation in urban industries and commerce and, at the same time, employer bias 
against women reduced through legal action, public education and measures which 
lower the possible extra costs of employing women. These measures, in particular 
maternity leave and childcare facilities, should be financed by general tax revenues, 
An increase in the rate of economic development resulting from a better utilization 
of women’s capabilities would eventually more than compensate for the cost of 
such innovations. 

When one turns to the literature on the role and position of women in more 
developed countries, the situation is different. An increasing number of worthwhile 
studies have been produced in the past decade. The OECD has been responsible 
for a number of these, and one of the most comprehensive and useful is its Em- 
bloyment of Women, the final report of the Regional Trade Union Seminar held in 
Paris in 1968, 

The volume begins with a comprehensive introductory report by F. Guélaud 
Léridon, followed by a series of more specialized reports prepared for the seminar, 
The first, by Rita Knudson, provides useful comparative data on the participation 
of women in the labor force of each of the fifteen OECD countries. The second 
report by Evelyne Sullerot discusses the role of women in modern society from both 
4 sociological and economic point of view. The large number of contributions 
making up this book precludes the presentation of a unified point of view or the 
development of a thesis, a fact which in no way detracts from its worth and general 
usefulness, 

Another volume, Family Issues of Employed Women in Europe and America, 
edited by Andrée Michel, discusses various aspects of the relation between women 
and work in America and in West and East Europe. Of special interest from the 
standpoint of economic development is the chapter by Robert H. Weller on the 
Impact of employment of women on fertility. After evaluating numerous studies, 
Weller concludes that in highly developed countries there is almost always an 
inverse relationship between female employment and fertility. In less developed 
Countries, although such an inverse relationship is less predictable, it is more 
likely to exist in urban than in rural areas. 

“Jobs or Careers? The Case of the Professionally Employed Married Women", 
by Margaret Poloma and Neal Garland, is another chapter of special interest for 
those concerned with the conflict between career and family. The authors conclude 
that “there is no indication of any immediate widespread career involvement for 
the married wife and mother” and that “the married woman, even the highly trained 
Professionally employed woman, has little interest in a career”. ; 
M rong the most thorough and stimulating studies on the role of Like in 
T eloped economies is the series sponsored in Great Britain by the Leverhulme 

tust and Political and Economic Planning in collaboration with the Tavistock 
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Institute. The first of these was the massive study, Sex, Career and Family, by M. 
P. Fogarty and R. and R. Rapoport, followed by Women in Top Jobs, by I. and 
J. Allen and P. Walters. 

Of special interest is the third PEP study, Dual-Career Families, which explores 
the frontiers in family evolution in an advanced economy, exemplified by Great 
Britain. The dual-career families studied by the Rapoports are distinctive in that 
the women involved were under no economic compulsion to work. Their decision 
to pursue a career while married and raising children must accordingly have been 
based in large part upon the positive satisfactions derived from the career itself. 
The dual-career family is a family type which is still in the minority. Typically 
a woman abandons or ar least interrupts her career when she marries and has 
children. In the Rapoports' dual-career family, the woman works continuously, 
interrupting her work only briefly when having children. This is an important 
distinction since the Rapoports have found that it is difficult for women to rise to 
senior positions of responsibility when they have dropped out of employment for 
a substantial period of time, no matter how unprejudiced the work environment 
or competent the women. 

The Rapoports examine the special problems of this pace-setting and growing 
type of family structure. What produces and sustains the dual-career family? First 
among the problems is the negative impact of children on a career. Even if there 
is no significant reduction in a woman's work participation, children tend to cause 
a decline in ambition and career indentification. For men, on the other hand, 
children have the opposite effect; men become more dedicated to their work with 
the additional responsibilities. 

The concluding volume of the PEP series, Women and Top Jobs: The Next Move, 
examines the changes in attitudes which have taken place in Great Britain in 
recent years regarding not only the role of women but also the role of the husband 
in the family and the structure and function of the family as a whole. The authors 
feel that there will always be a spectrum of involvement in family and work ranging 
from the “traditional” housewife to the woman deeply involved in her career. 
Another conclusion reached is that there are no substantial differences in the abili- 
ties of males and females to perform most kinds of work, including managerial 
work. While recognizing that some high level executive jobs typically call for 
continuous, seven days a week involvement which few family women are willing 
or able to give, they stress that differences between individuals are much more 
important in determining who is qualified for a job than differences which appear 
to be related to sex. 

The study also discusses the different life-work cycles of men and women. The 
career of a well-trained and qualified woman typically follows quite a different 
pattern from that of a similar man. At the point in time when a young man's career 
begins to take off and climb abruptly, a women’s career is very likely to be int 
rupted by childbirth and several subsequent years of heavy family responsibilitiet 
Recovery from an interruption of even a few years is difficult since training an 
Promotion are geared to the man or single woman who progresses with no We 
ruption up the career ladder. Unfortunately, the provision of maternity leave an 3 
other compensations, as the example of Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union shows, 
does not provide an answer. As the authors point out, the skill of a highly qualifi : 
professional worker or manager consists ''largely of being integrated into an o. 
tion network, in knowing who is who, what is what, where to lay hands on particu 
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information, and generally what is going on. It is this ‘feel’ of the profession which 
the scientist or architect or administrator who is long out of it is most likely to lose 
and often takes longest to re-acquire.'" 

This crucial problem of re-entry into the labor force is examined in detail in 
B.N. Seear's OECD study, Re-entry of Women to the Labor Market after an Inter- 
ruption in Employment. In fact, Seear’s scope is much larger than the title of her 
study suggests in that she examines the re-entry problem in the framework of the 
demand for female labor of all ages and skills. Seear quite naturally emphasizes 
that in the OECD countries covered by her study, the economic contribution of 
older women is substantial and that work is a sufficiently important element 
in their lives to require that their employment situation be considered in con- 
junction with the demands of family life. As the family changes with the entry of 
more women into the labor market, so the nature of the market itself changes. 
Seear does not expect the traditional areas of female employment to expand as 
rapidly in the next three decades as those fields from which women have traditional- 
ly been excluded or have been under-represented. She believes that a lack of 
qualifications for the expanding fields will become a serious handicap for women 
entering, as well as re-entering, the labor force in the future. 

In examining the re-entry problem, Seear takes four points of view — that of the 
woman herself, the employer, the government or other public authority which may 
incur costs, and society as a whole and calculates the costs and benefits to each 
party. The net return to a woman is estimated to be high if the cost of childcare is at 
least partly subsidized. However, if it is borne fully by the woman, the return to 
her may be slight. On the other hand, if the government bears the full cost of child- 
care, very possibly there will be no net gain for the government. Nonetheless, 
from the standpoint of society as a whole, an overall gain will undoubtedly result. 

These conclusions suggest, of course, that a government concerned with develop- 
ment, as well as with women’s rights, should be doubly motivated to give young 
women vocational guidance, to provide them with proper training as well as to 
offer special re-training programs to facilitate re-entry of older women into the 
labor force, and to provide adequate childcare facilities. 

If one considers the six studies on Western Europe and the United States which 
we have examined, one must conclude that a substantial distance still remains to 
be covered before real equality between men and women can be achieved in the 
labor force. It is interesting, therefore, to examine the experience of the Soviet 
Union, a country which has for a number of reasons been more effective in utilizing 
its women in the development process. A recent Soviet study by two specialists 
on the family, Kharchev and Golod, entitled The Professional Work of Women and 
the Family, provides some new and interesting insights into the present condition 
of Soviet women A 

Kharchev and Golod discuss the position of women under capitalism. Throughout 
the book the data used on Western nations are much superior to those offered on 
Russia itself, which are primarily taken from a survey of women workers rather than 
Professional women. 

The picture which emerges, although incomplete, 
family is the norm for the Soviet Union, provided one accep 


shows that the dual-career 
ts work at mundane or 


1 See also the chapter "The Two Roles of Russian Working Women in an Urban 
Area” in Family Issues of Employed Women in Europe and America, edited by 
Andrée Michel. 
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unskilled jobs as constituting a career. Perhaps one ought to speak here of dual- 
worker rather than dual-career families. Most significant, however, is that regard- | 
less of the nature of the work, almost all Soviet women expect to be employed 
outside the home during their entire working life with only minimal interruptions 
for the bearing and raising of children. 

The negative effects of the double burden of work and family responsibilities | 
have been reduced in a number of ways, especially through childcare facilities and 
the help of grandparents, through reductions in the birth rate made possible by 
cheap, legal abortions and increasingly effective contraceptives, and through 
greater use of household aids. However, to Western eyes much remains to be 
desired. Husbands have not yet been persuaded to help much with household re- 
sponsibilities. As a result, although the Soviet environment is generally supportive 
of the dual-worker family, the stresses and demands of the home make it difficult 
for a woman to concentrate on her career as single-mindedly as a man. Therefore 
Soviet women seldom get to the top in a profession but are found primarily at the 
intermediate and lower levels. 

Kharchev and Golod stress the involvement of Soviet women in a wide variety 
of occupations in the different branches of the Soviet economy. Women are not 
only well represented in fields which the West traditionally assigns to women, 
such as elementary school teaching, but also work as physicians (72%), as biologists 
in higher education (48%), chemists in higher education (45%), and even in en- 
gineering (30%). ` 

But even in the fields in which women predominate, they are confined to the 
lower rungs of the career ladder. In medicine, for example, women make up 93 
percent of medical workers, 72 percent of physicians, but only 57 percent of top 
hospital administrators. In education a similar attrition occurs. 

In the United States and most Western European countries there is much less 
economic pressure for women to work than there is in the Soviet Union where income 
levels are lower. Lowered birth rates, increased childcare facilities, more efficient 
household aids and shopping facilities have reduced the burden of home reponsi- 
bilities. Not tied to the home but, on the other hand, not persuaded to work by 
social pressure or economic necessity, such women will be interested only in work 
which engages their interest and provides personal satisfaction. ` 

In both the developed and underdeveloped countries more governmental action 
Will be needed in legislation and in the field of education. Major efforts will be 
required to break down traditional barriers to the advancement of women in much 
of the less developed world. The kinds of gains made for women in Soviet Central 
Asia cannot be achieved without a vigorous, coordinated effort in the schools, and 
through the mass media. Without such efforts to gain public support, legal measures, 
no matter how meritorious, will be ineffective. The real battle in the underdeveloped 
countries must be waged in the minds of men rather than in the courts. The Soviet 
solution is not, however, the sole example of such forceful methods. In Turkey 
under Attaturk substantial changes in the position of women were brought about 
without a socialist revolution. 5 

A middle way which draws on broad historical experience and utilizes a variety 
of proven approaches is presented in a working paper, Integration of Women 1! 
Development, prepared for the United Nations by Ester Boserup. It promises to 
be an important second step toward the construction of a general strategy = 
integrating women more effectively into the development process at all stages © 
economic progress. 


Norton T. Dodge, University of Maryland 
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Die Ungleichheit der gesellschaftlichen Stellung von Mann und Frau wird bewußt 
reflektiert seit der französischen Revolution, also seit nahezu zwei Jahrhunderten, 
Die ersten Verfechter der Frauenemanzipation forderten die rechtliche Gleichstellung, 
die Zulassung zu bürgerlichen Berufen und das Wahlrecht. De jure haben die Frau- 
en diese Forderungen verwirklicht. De facto besteht noch immer eine soziale Dis- 
krepanz zwischen den Geschlechtern. Die Annahme, die Diskrepanz resultiere aus 
der biologische Konstitution der Geschlechter, ist inzwischen hinreichend falsifiziert. 
Die Verhaltensvorschriften entsprechen nicht den speziellen Môglichkeiten ver- 
schiedener Individuen, sondern beziehen sich willkürlich auf das Geschlecht und 
sind insofern irrationale Relikte der Unterdrückung der Frau durch den Mann. 

Ein wesentliches Symptom dafür, daB die Gleichberechtigung noch nicht reali- 
siert ist, manifestiert sich in der Struktur der Frauenerwerbsarbeit. Die Frauen 
bilden noch immer quasi das FuBvolk unter den Erwerbstátigen. In den oberen 
Rängen der Berufshierarchie sind sie kaum vertreten. 

Dieses Phänomen ist Forschungsgegenstand einer groB angelegten Studie, die 
seit 1966 mit Unterstützung des Leverhulme Trust von der Organisation Political 
and Economic Planning (PEP) zu Zusammenarbeit mit dem Tavistock-Institute 
durchgeführt wurde. Die Studie Women in Top Jobs basiert auf einer empirischen 
Untersuchung zweier grofer Wirtschaftsgesellschaften, deren Firmennamen nicht 
genannt sind, des BBC und des Staatsdienstes. Die Autoren stellen fest, daß Frauen 
in Betrieben bzw. Organisationen mit weniger als 50 Bescháftigten eher zum Di- 
rektor avancieren können, als in größeren Organisationen mit bürokratischen 
Strukturen (S. 75). M 

Junge Frauen beurteilen ihre Aufstiegschancen eher negativ, da sie ständig 
damit konfrontiert werden, daß Männer bei gleichen Qualifikationen eher befördert 
werden (S. 35). Zu Weiterbildungskursen werden bevorzugt Männer geschickt. Die 
Frauen werden nur dann zu Weiterbildungskursen geschickt, wenn sie bessere 
Qualifikationen nachweisen können, als ihre männlichen Kollegen (S. 158). ) 

In den Führungspositionen sind die Frauen total unterreprásentiert. Bei BBC sind 
102 Personen in die höchste Tarifgruppe eingestutt. Unter diesen ist nur eine Frau. 
Auch im Staatsdienst, besonders in den administrativen Sektoren sind Frauen in 
Führungspositionen kaum vertreten. ^ ` 

Die Autoren haben speziell auch die innerbetrieblichen Aufstiegsmüglichkeiten 
untersucht und stellen fest, daß der Grund für die Unterreprásentation neue 
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schlechtere Qualifikation sei, da die Frauen unter den gleichen Voraussetzungen 
eingestellt werden wie die Männer, von denen sie dann jedoch rasch überholt wer. 
den. Die Vorurteile der Arbeitgeber gegenüber Frauen in Führungspositionen sind 
noch immer so stark, daß sie die Aufstiegschancen der Frauen minimisieren, Die 
Frauen wiederum resignieren ob dieser Vorurteile, womit der circulus vitiosus ge- 
schlossen wäre. | 

Theoretisch wäre es denkbar, daB die Frauen sich organisieren würden, um ge- 
meinsam ihre Situation zu verbessern. Aber das ist bisher illusorisch, wie aus der 
Arbeit von Pinder Women at Work hervorgeht. Pinder untersucht die Regierungs- 
politik in England in bezug auf Frauenerwersarbeit, die Programme der Gewerk- 
schaften und der Frauenverbände, Es sind wesentlich weniger erwerbstätige 
Frauen als erwerbstätige Männer gewerkschaftlich organisiert (S. 585). Die Spitzen- 
positionen der Gewerkschaften haben Männer inne, d.h. falls überhaupt die Inter- 
essen der Frauen vertreten werden, dann durch Männer (S. 587). Pinder betont, daß 
allein der gleiche Lohn für Männer-und Frauenarbeit das Problem der Chancen- 
gleichheit nicht löse, denn die identische Bezahlung bewirkt nicht eine andere Ein- 
stellung der Gesellschaft zur Frauenerwerbsarbeit. An der Blockierung der gehobenen 
Positionen für Frauen würde sich nichts ändern (S. 631). 

In Sex, Career und Family wird nachdrücklich darauf hingewiesen, daß man die 
Situation nur dadurch verändern kann, indem man nach neuen Verhaltensmustern 
im Verhältnis der Geschlechter zueinander sucht (S. 17). Die traditionellen Rollener- 
wartungen an die Frau und an den Mann verhindern die individuelle Persönlich- 
keitsentfaltung, sowohl bei den Frauen als auch bei den Männern, denn auch die 
Männer sind durch den Rollenzwang eingeengt: Wie die Frauen dem Haushalt und 
den Kindern verpflichtet sind, so sind es die Männer durch den Gelderwerb. Diese 
Stereotypie wurde in den sozialistischen Ländern teilweise durchbrochen. Die Auto- 
ren beziehen sich auf die Sowjetunion, Polen, die Tschechoslowakai und die DDR. 
Sie konstatieren, daß weder in Westeuropa noch in den USA soviel Frauen erwerb- 
stätig und in leitenden Positionen sind. Nachdem sie dieses Phänomen zunächst 
im Zusammenhang mit der sozialistischen Politik analysieren, durch die die tra: 
ditionelle Stellung der Frau in der Gesellschaft radikal geändert wurde, meinen sie 
an anderer Stelle, daß die Toten des 2. Weltkrieges ersetzt werden mußten, und die 
Frauen daher in wirtschaftlich gehobene Positionen gelangen konnten (S. 50). Das 
Argument ist nicht sehr überzeugend, denn die Kriegsopfer der BRD haben den 
Frauen keineswegs die Tür zu den leitenden Positionen geöffnet. Die Aufstiegs 
möglichkeiten der Frauen in der DDR seien begünstigt worden durch die Emigra- 
tion vieler DDR-Bewohner in die BRD. Auch diese Behauptung ist leicht zu wider- 
legen. Man kann vielleicht sagen, daß die Emigration zu einer Expansion der Frauen- 
erwerbsarbeit in der DDR geführt hat, aber diese Expansion führt nicht notwendig 
zu hóheren beruflichen Positionen: Die zahlenmäßige Erhöhung der Gastarbeiter in 
der BRD implizierte nicht ihren beruflichen Aufstieg. o 

Die wesentlichen Faktoren für einen beruflichen Aufstieg sind Qualifikationen 
die wieder im Zusammenhang mit der Schulbildung stehen. Der unterschiedliche 
Bildungsstand der Frauen in der BRD gegenüber der DDR korreliert mit den be 
ruflichen Positionen der Frauen in beiden Ländern, Die Erwartung eines direkten 
Vergleiches beider Länder in der Arbeit Woman's Careers: Experience from East and 
West Germany wird enttäuscht, da die Situation in beiden Ländern separat dar£* 
stellt ist. So enthält die genannte Arbeit z.B. 44 Tabellen, davon zeigen lediglich M 
einen Vergleich beider Länder. Besonders hervorzuheben ist jedoch die umfassende 
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Bibliographie im Anhang zur Situation der Frauen in der BRD und DDR. Die Auf- 
stiegschancen sind für Frauen in der DDR wesentlich besser als in der BRD. Das 
dokumentiert jede Statistik. Zwar ist die Frau im Verhältnis zum Mann in den ge- 
hobenen Positionen noch immer unterrepräsentiert, aber die Diskrepanz ist nicht so 
groß wie in der BRD. In der Volkskammer der DDR sitzen vergleichsweise fünfmal 
so viel Frauen wie im Bundestag der BRD.! Die Zahl sei hier nur insofern genannt, 
als sie die staatliche Unterstützung der Frauenemanzipation dokumentiert im Ge- 
gensatz zur BRD, wo die Frau nur zur Erwerbstätigkeit berechtigt ist, soweit die 
mit ihren Pflichten in Ehe und Familie vereinbar ist (BGB § 1356 Abs, 1). Diese doch 
gravierenden Unterschiede werden von Sommerkorn et al, nivelliert durch den Hin- 
weis auf Gemeinsamkeiten der DDR und BRD im Fehlen der Frauen in gehobenen 
Positionen, ohne Vergleichzahlen zu nennen (S. 112). 

Auch in Sex, Career and Family wird auf die Ähnlichkeit zwischen den sozialis- 
tischen und den kapitalistischen Staaten hingewiesen. Es sei überall die Tendenz 
zu besserer Schulbildung und qualifizierter Berufsausbildung für Frauen zu be- 
obachten (S. 99). Der wesentliche Unterschied sei der, daß in den sozialistischen 
Ländern ein größerer Zwang für die Frauen zur Erwerbstätigkeit bestünde (S. 100). 
Aber gerade dieser vermeintlich konstatierte Unterschied verwandelt sich zumindest 
beim Vergleich von BRD und DDR zu einer Gemeinsamkeit: “Nach einer Repräsen- 
tativerhebung der Zentralverwaltung für Statistik sind mehr Frauen von Männern 
der niedrigen Verdienstgruppen erwerbstätig als Frauen in Familien mit mittleren 
Einkommen. Ähnlich wie in der Bundesrepublik ist in der DDR die Entscheidungs- 
freiheit von Familienfrauen durch die männlichen Einkünfte beschränkt.'’? 

Die Diskriminierung der Frau, deren Nachweis inzwischen in unzähligen wissen- 
schaftlichen Analysen erbracht wurde, ist nicht ganz unabhängig vom Verhalten 
der Betroffenen selbst, die, mitder traditionellen Rolle vom “weiblichen Wesen” teil- 
weise identifiziert, in einer Passivität verharren, die nicht dazu angetan ist, Ver- 
änderungen hervorzubringen. Die Unterprivilegierung der Frau kan nur geändert 
werdenk, indem Frauen und Männer gleichermaßen in partnerschaftlichen, den in- 
dividuellen Bedürfnissen entsprechen, neuen Verhaltensmustern sich arrangieren. 

DOROTHEA RÖHR, Universität Gießen 
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Each of these six reports was prepared for or by Unesco. Each makes fascinating 
reading. The first is a report based on data emanating from a questionnaire sent M 
out by the Unesco Secretariat to all Member States and Associate Members in order 
to “present to the Commission on the Status of Women (United Nations) a compa- | 
rative study of the development of co-education and of the opportunities of access 
to education which it makes available to girls and women in different countries". 
Replies were received from 89 Member States, (i.e. over two thirds of the total), 
four Associate Members, 18 non-self-governing territories, Gambia and Samoa. 
Although in some cases either no replies or only partial replies were received, it 
was considered that “the basis of the present study is sufficiently broad for it to 
constitute a fairly true picture of the present situation in co-education.”” 

The report consists of five chapters: legislation relating to co-education and 
historical review; quantitative aspects of co-education; organisation and financing | 
of co-education: various aspects of girls' schooling; teaching staff in co-educational 
establishments; the place of women at the various levels of education; and factors | 
affecting the development of co-education. The study is marred by the high number 
of missing data for certain questions but the Unesco Secretariat has done a good 
job of pulling the available data together into a coherent report. 

The overall findings are that boys and girls are usually taught together in the 
same establishments during the pre-school years but that the proportion of mixed 
Schools decreases as through primary school to the end of secondary school. On the 
other hand, most of the institutions of higher education are mixed. Where strict 
segregation into different buildings occurs it usually has to do with the religion of | 
the country or region. 

What perhaps is of interest is the non-inclusion of research results of the relative 
outcomes of education of boys and girls in segregated schools, in mixed schools ` 
taught separately, and in mixed schools taught together. Several Member States 
do in fact have evidence on this point, at least as far as cognitive outcomes are 
concerned. The data which were furnished to Unesco were aggregated with equal 
weight per country irrespective of the size of the population. This fact plus the fact 
that no analysis of the data was carried out suggests, to this reviewer at least, th 
Unesco might well consider employing persons versed in data analysis. Despite ` 
these weaknesses this is, nevertheless, one of UNESCO's better compendia. 

Professor Mori’s paper is excellent from every point of view. The historical E 
legal history is clearly presented and the arguments (of some decades ago) Be 
co-education are succinct and contain such choice quotes as “Co-education will pu 
a burden on the brains of girls.” The transition of the curriculum across time to 
in with the perceived changing role of women is of great interest. The author Mo 
had a fund of research data (educational, psychological and socio-psycholo than 
on which to base his findings and this makes the report so much more valid d 
other similar reports. Furthermore, the author has used data well and prese? d 
them clearly. It is of interest that although the democratisation of women? s SÉ 
cation has been impressive, Japan still has a lower proportion of women tea | 
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in primary and secondary schools than, for example, England, the Federal Republic 
of Germany, France and the USA. 

Dr. Pechereski’s report on co-education in Poland, however, is based less on 
research results and more on an analysis of governmental documents. The research 
which is quoted is often 30 to 40 years old. The curriculum for boys and girls is the 
same (although only about 70 percent of an age group is in co-educational schools) 
except for physical education, the differences being explained at length. 

“Co-educacién en Chile” is based on the first empirical study of this kind in Chile. 
The data were gathered through questionnaires sent to pupils in grade eight of 
elementary school, the highest grade in secondary school, and their parents, teachers, 
and counsellors. 

Henriquez not only analyses the present situation but also includes an account 
of the development of co-education in Chile. It was introduced relatively late — not 
till 1932 were boys and girls accepted in a single institution. The participation of 
girls in the various stages of the Chilean educational system is amazingly high: 
53.3% in preparatory schools, 49.3% in elementary schools, 51.5% in secondary 
schools and 40% at university. The percentage of girls in mixed schools is lower: 
48.5% in preparatory, 48.3%, in elementary, and 49.7% in secondary schools. 

Although general education for girls seems to be accepted, there appears to be 
some resistance to co-education. The most favourable attitudes to co-education 
are found among middle and lower class pupils from urban public schools, whereas 
the greatest resistance is to be found in the rural areas or among upper class pupils 
in private schools. Resistance, however, diminishes when the subjects have direct 
experience of co-education. 

The study of co-education in Tunisia by Chabouni Halima is divided into two 
parts: the first gives us official statistics on the proportion of girls and women 
enrolled in the various stages of the educational system, the proportion of women 
teachers etc, The second part analyses data collected in a small survey of attitudes 
towards co-education in Tunis, its suburbs, and the rural region of Grombalia. 
Respondents included heads of primary schools, lycées and collèges, parents, 
members of the general public, and pupils. 

Co-education, in its qualitative sense, has always existed in the rural parts of 
Tunisia. In 1967, it was officially introduced into primary schooling as a pedago- 
gical principle and extended to the second cycle in 1968. Higher education has 
always been co-educational. However, the data point to the difficulties involved 
in introducing a reform from above, without adequately preparing those affected 
beforehand. Thus, the measure is often met with incomprehension and disapproval 
and the pedagogical principles on which it is based are often misunderstood or 
ignored. Real co-education would require a consensus between parents, teachers, 
mus and the educational authorities on the principle of equality between the 

exes, 

Wilfried M. Jores’ excellent paper on “Co-education in the Federal Republic of 
Germany" shows that research into social discrimination in education has been 
restricted to unequal opportunities of social class or minority group origin and 
that there has been little de facto awareness of discrimination against women and 
girls in education, The study is not based on original data but quotes extensively 
from studies on social background and education, particularly H. Peisert and R. 
Dahrendorf’s Der vorzeitige Abgang vom Gymnasium and G. Siefer and P, Strom- 
berger's Ursachen vorzeitigen Schulabgangs vom Oberschülerinnen. 
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There are very few girls gymnasia in Germany and their declared aim is to 
provide better access to university. However, it is interesting to note that the drop- 
out rate for girls in mixed schools rises above the rate for girls schools from the sixth 
through the ninth forms (the period just before the end of compulsory schooling), — 
It then drops 40% below this rate in the 11th form and remains below it in the 12th 
and 13th forms. Thus it is proved that the aims of girls schools are not attained, 

Jores distinguishes between “‘co-instruction” and ‘‘co-education.”’ This is a very 
important distinction. Most schools in the Federal Republic already have co- j 
instruction, but the author concludes that “so far, neither educational theory ... 
nor educational psychology and sociology have produced a satisfactory foundation 
upon which co-education could be developed beyond co-instruction and could | 
attempt a critical understanding of the roles of the sexes”. 


T. Neville POSTLETHWAITE, Paris 


SOURCES OF INFORMATION ON WOMEN'S EDUCATION 


Sources of information on the education of women have developed enormously 
in the last decade. Apart from libraries in university departments of education and | 
research institutes, many specialist libraries have increased their scope and new 
ones have been established. 

The organizations of the United Nations system, UN, UNICEF, ILO, WHO, 
FAO, UNESCO are specially committed to the promotion of women. All have 
excellent library services and issue specialist bibliographies when requested. 
UNESCO, Paris has a division of Equality of Access to Education with good docu- 
mentation on many areas. 

The Bulletin of the International Bureau of Education, Vol. 44, 1970, No. 174 
included a thematic bibliography on the Access of Women to Education. It gives 
a good coverage of the UN system and of international non-governmental organi- 
zations. This latter has been expanded and brought up to date in the section below. 
It is unfortunate that the IBE Bulletin coverage of national contributions is not 
wider. France, Hungary, Japan and the US have very full entries, whereas entries 
from other countries are scanty. 

National Commissions on the Status of Women as described by Dr. Gruber 
(p. $88) are becoming much more common. Their reports are important sources 
information as are the Women's Bureaux which many countries have set up. The 
research programme of the Women's Bureau, U.S. Department of Labour, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20210, covers a wide subject area. 


INTERNATIONAL NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Associated Country Women of the World, 17 Old Court Place, 40 Kensingto? 
High Street, London W8 4PR. op 

Inter-American Commission of Women, Pan American Union, Washington D^^ 
20006. 
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International Alliance of Women, 79 Dennison House, 296 Vauxhall Bridge 
Road, London S.W. 1. 

International Confederation of Free Trade Unions, Rue Montagne aux Herbes 
Potagères 37-41, 1000 Brussels 1. 

International Council of Women, 13 Rue Caumartin, 75 Paris 9e. 

International Council of Social Democratic Women, 88A St. John’s Wood High 
Street, London N.W. 1. 

International Federation for Home Economics, 64 avenue Edouard-Vaillant, 
92-Boulogne, France. 

Mount Carmel International Training Centre, 12 David Street, P.O. Box 6111, 
Haifa, Israel. 

United Nations Association, 93 Albert Embankment, London S.E. 1. 

Women’s International Democratic Federation, 108 Berlin, Unter den Linden 13, 
German Democratic Republic. 

World Assembly of Youth, 39-41 rue d’Arlon, Brussels 4. 

World Association of Girl Guides and Girl Scouts, 132 Ebury Street, Westminster, 
London SW1W 9GG. 

World Confederation of Organisations of the Teaching Professions, 3-5 Chemin 
du Moulin, 1110 Morges, Switzerland. 

World Union of Catholic Women’s Organisations, 98 rue de l'Université, 75 Paris 
Te. 

World Young Women's Christian Association, 37 quai Wilson, 1201 Geneva, 
Switzerland. 


SPECIALIST LIBRARIES 


Fawcett Library, 27 Wilfred Street, London SWIE 6PK. Collection of books 
dealing with the interests, activities and achievements of women in all ages and in 
many countries. 

International Archives for the Women's Mi ovement (1.A.V.), Herengracht 262-266, 
Amsterdam C., Netherlands. Founded 1935 to collect data on women’s life and 
emancipation; useful collection of material on women’s organizations; since 1970 
newspaper cuttings on ‘‘Dolle Mina” and other topical subjects; issued selective 
bibliography in 1971. ` 

Kvinnohistoriskt Arkiv (The Archive of the History of Women), Centralbibliteket 
Box 5096, 402 22 Gothenburg. July 1971 Archive taken over by Gothenburg 
University Library. One of main aims has been to build up card index of early and 
recent literature on women’s studies including articles in periodicals and news- 
Papers. Bibliography published quarterly. Also collects unpublished material on 
history of Swedish feminism. ; d 

Arthur and Elizabeth Schlesinger Library on the History of Women in America, 
Radcliffe College, 3 James Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts 02138. Library is 
primarily concerned with history of women in the United States; however, also 
collects material on current women’s movement, including 150 periodicals. : 

Sophia Smith Collection, Smith College, Northampton, Massachusetts 01060. Libra- 
ry is international in scope and contemporary. Some periodicals; archive of women's 
organizations. 

Women's History Research Centre, 2325 Oak Street, Berkeley, California 94708. 
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Founded 1969. World-wide archive of women’s movement; periodically issues 
catalogue, provides bibliographies, etc. 

Centre for the American Women and Politics, The Eagleton Institute of Politics, 
Rutgers, The State University, New Brunswick, New Jersey 08901. Established 
in 1971 to promote the “effective Participation’’ of women in public life through 
teaching and research and by acting as an information clearing house. 

Women’s Centre, Barnard College, 606 West 120th Street, New York 10027, 
Centre for courses on women’s studies. Research Library includes Overbury Col- 
lection of books on the history of American women. 

Ville de Paris Bibliothèque Marguerite Durand, Mairie du V° arrondissement, 
Place du Panthéon, Paris V°, Founded by Marguerite Durand in 1932 and opened 
to the public in 1934. Has some 12,000 volumes on women’s affairs, mainly in 
French. Also documents and periodicals. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


Bibliography on Women Workers (1861-1965), ILO Bibliographical Contributions 
No. 26. Geneva: International Labour Office, 1970. 

Bulletin of the International Bureau of Education: Access of Women to Education, 
14, 1970, No. 174. Geneva: International Bureau of Education. 

Continuing Education of Women (C15-32). New York: Eric Clearinghouse on Adult 
Education, University of Syracuse, 1970. 

Education of Women in India 1850-1967. Bombay: Library of the Shreemati 
Nathibai Damodar Thackersey Women’s University. 

The Education of Women and Girls (comp. by Trevor Wigney). Educational 
Research Series No. 36. Toronto: Department of Educational Research, Ontario 
College of Education, University of Toronto, 1965. 

Reference Encyclopedia of Women’s Liberation (including annotated bibliography 
of over 35,000 books, articles, monographs and newsletters). Philadelphia: North 
American Publishing Company, 1972, 1 

Women: A Bibliography on their Education and Careers (comp. by Helen S. Astin, 
Nancy Suniewick and Susan Dweck). Washington D.C.: Human Service Press, 
1972. (Suite 160, 4301 Connecticut Avenue, N. W. Washington, D.C. 20008). 

Women: Education, Training and Employment, A Select Bibliography of Books and 
Pamphlets. London: Association of Teachers in Technical Institutes, 1970. 
(Hamilton House, Mabledon Place, London W.C. 1). 

Women's Higher and Continuing Education. An Annoted Bibliography with Selected 
References on Related Aspects of Women's Living (by Ester Manning Westervelt 
and Deborah A. Fixter with the assistance of Margaret Comstock). New York: 
College Entrance Examination Board, 1971. : 

Women’s Liberation and Revolution (comp. by Sheila Rowbotham). Bristol: Falling 
Wall Press, 1972. (79 Richmond Road, Bristol BS6 SEP). d 

Women’s Work and Women’s Studies. (comp. by Kirsten Drake, Dorothy Marks an 
Mary Wexford). New York: Barnard College Women’s Centre. (Available from 
KNOW, Inc., P. O. Box 86031, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15221.) 
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PERIODICALS 


United Kingdom 
Women’s Report (two-monthly). London: Fawcett House, 27 Wilfred Street, London 


S.W.1. Annual subscription :£1. 
Women Speaking (quarterly). Brentwood: The Wick, Roundwood Avenue, Hutton 
Brentwood, Essex. Annual subscription: 90p. 


United States 
Feminist Studies (quarterly). New York: 417 Riverside Drive, N.Y. 10025. Annual 


subscription: $ 10. 

Newsletter on the Status of Women (bi-annual). New York: Commission on the Status 
of Women, United Nations. Available at United Nations Information Offices. 

Women’s Studies Abstracts (quarterly). New York: P.O. Box 1, Rush, N.Y. 14543. 
Annual subscription: Libraries $ 10, individual $ 7.50, student $ 5. 

Women’s Studies: An Interdisciplinary Journal (bi-annual). New York: Department 
of English, Queens’ College of the City University of New York. 

Women's Studies Newsletter (quarterly). New York: Feminist Press, Box 334, Old 
Westbury, N.Y. 11568. Annual subscription: $ 15. 


Sweden 
Hertha (quarterly). Stockholm: Frederika Bremer Association, Biblioteksgatan 12, 


Stockholm. Annual subscription: 20 Skr. 
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THE ORGANIZATION OF CURRICULUM REFORM 


OVERVIEW 


Four papers are presented in this section. In the first paper, “The 
Context of National Educational Reform”, Mauritz Johnson provides a 
conceptual guide to the context in which educational changes take place. 
“Change” indeed is the focus of Johnson’s paper. His concern is to 
facilitate the study of changes, reforms, in an educational system. He 
views this system as composed of two interacting frameworks: the 
operational framework and the improvement framework. It is by means 
of interactions between these two frameworks that reforms are imple- 
mented. These components of the educational system are defined not by 
their physical location (university, district office, etc.) but by their 
activities. Thus an improvement framework can operate at the classroom 
level along with the operational framework of instruction at that same 
level. In drawing attention to the various levels at which these com- 
ponents can be located, Johnson has set the stage for the following two 
papers by Marvin C. Alkin. 

Alkin’s first paper, "Theoretical Framework for the Analysis of Cur- 
riculum and Instructional Reform”, is concerned with an analysis of the 
various levels within the total educational system and with the inter- 
actions between these levels. Six levels are identified, from the highest 
level, at which the macro-structure of schools and programs is specified, 
to the lowest level of a lesson plan. At each level three distinct operational 
stages are identified: curriculum, instructional planning and instructional 
Operation; thus providing for a matrix of six levels by three stages. 

Having identified this eighteen cell matrix the second paper by Alkin, 
“Analysis of National Curriculum and Instructional Reform: Application 
to Sweden”, examines the reform of curriculum and instruction which 
has taken place in Sweden, locating these reforms in the matrix. In 
accomplishing this the value of the matrix becomes apparent as a means 
of defining tasks and responsibilities and timing the activities necessary 
to reform. 

In Urban Dahllóf's paper, “The Curriculum Development System in 
Sweden”, the focus shifts downwards yet again and the fine grain com- 
Plexities within the system come into view. We see the fabric of the 
communications between the cells of Alkin’s matrix and of the inter- 
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actions between the operational and improvement frameworks of John- 
son. Along these channels of communication flow messages regarding 
legal constraints, physical constraints, textbook influences, student 
characteristics, vocational needs, leisure needs, composition of com- 
mittees, grouping systems, individualization, drop-out statistics, etc, 

Having looked at these complexities as they have been experienced in 
the Swedish educational system, Dahllöf’s conclusions concern the vital 
need for “follow-up studies” and “data to underpin decisions”. The need, 
it seems, is for well executed evaluations. These should provide the timely 
and appropriate information necessary for the cells of the educational 
system to interact productively and efficiently. Thus changes can be 
made; reform can proceed, 


THE CONTEXT OF NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL REFORM 
by MAURITZ JOHNSON, State University of New York, Albany 


It is obvious that extensive educational reform, or even minor modi- 
fication, does not take place in a vacuum. What, then, are the salient 
features of the context in which it does occur? A foreign observer in a 
setting such as Sweden, where reform currently dominates the educational 
landscape, soon realizes the necessity of having a conceptual map to 
help him interpret a complex situation. The purpose of this paper is to 
sketch the outlines of such a map for the benefit of those who would be 
educational explorers outside their native lands. 

At the outset, however, it must be said that a map does not act as a 
sufficient guide to all the complexities of a national education system. 
A time-table is also needed, for reforms occur over a period of time in a 
particular sequence in which events are concurrent or relate to each 
other as antecedent and subsequent, or even as cause and effect. Also 
required is a dramatis personae, for reforms result from the proposals, 
decisions, and actions of people, whether in groups or as individuals. 
Behind most reforms are prestigious committees, or nameless incumbents 
in positions of influence, or strong, colorful personalities leaving their 
marks on history. But while one must, of course, know dates and names 
(or titles) to get the full picture, one can at least get one’s bearings from 
the map presented here. 


The Dual Framework of Reform 

The development, revision, and reform of curriculum and instruction 
occur within a dual framework. On one hand are the agents of reform 
and, on the other, are the objects of reform. At any given time, there is 
within a country a system of education in operation. This system is one 
framework, and the other is the structure within which the actual 
development, revision, and reform activities take place. The improvement 
efforts are directed toward the first system. Of course, there may also be 
a more or less systematic third framework concerned with improving the 
improvement mechanism and perhaps a fourth concerned with improving 
the third. More significant, though, than the potentialities of still higher 
order systems is the obvious but crucial fact that both the on-going 
educational program and the mechanisms for changing it operate within 
the larger framework of a specific social system or society. 

If educational policy is being rationally determined, then presumably 
Priorities are being set in conformity with the values prevailing in 
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society. The external observer is usually 


aware that he should not expect 


these values to coincide with those of his own society, but it is difficult 
for him to determine what the values are and whether the policies do, 
in fact, accord with them. A clue to the value system is available, however, 
in the justifications advanced for seeking to change certain aspects of 
the existing educational program and procedures and in those given for 


not wishing to change other aspects. 


A further clue to values lies in the goals assigned to the education 
system. These goals are of two types: educational goals, which can be 
achieved through learning, and other societal goals which are assigned 
to the educational sub-system but cannot be achieved through the process 
of learning. It is the educational goals that are somehow translated into 


a curriculum, and it is toward these int 


instruction is directed. 


ended learning outcomes that 


The operational framework. Instruction is, of course, the basic pro- 
duction process in education. It results in learning outcomes of various 


kinds (cognitions, intellectual and motor sk 


ills, affective response tenden- 


cies), some of which the curriculum deliberately sets out to achieve, 
while others are unintended. The observer can witness the instructional 
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The Operational Framework toward which Educational Reform is Directed 
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process in operation; he can obtain evidence of the learning outcomes 
produced, or at least note the evaluation procedures through which such 
evidence is obtained within the system itself. 

But instruction is a deliberate, i.e. planned, process. Given a curriculum, 
instructional planning entails the design of “learning experiences” to 
achieve the intended learning outcomes. The observer can note the 
procedures by which instruction is planned, and he can examine the 
resulting instructional plans. 

This operational framework can be visualized as shown in Figure 1. 

The improvement framework. The observer who examines the elements 
of the operational system described above will know what is being 
taught, how it is being taught, and what is being learned. He will not, 
however, know what provisions exist for changing that system. Im- 
provement, from minor modification to major reform, entails another 
framework comprised of four loosely-related mechanisms: research, 
development, personnel training (and re-training), and a planning 
operation concerned with goal setting and curriculum revision. 

Plans are symbolic representations of anticipated products and 
processes. There are, therefore, two types of plan in education. Type A 
plans consist of specifications of the desired characteristics of a product; 
Type B plans detail a sequence of activities to be performed in a process. 
Instructional plans in the operational sub-system are of the latter type. 
In the improvement sub-system, Type A plans (product specifications) 
are revised as educational goals are changed, and different intended 
learning outcomes are specified as the curriculum through which the 
goals are to be achieved. 

Development activities of another sort are concerned with the in- 
vention, design, testing, and perfection of instructional materials and 
techniques. The availability of these new products affects instructional 
planning, as do changes in the curriculum. Both product development 
and curricular revision are dependent upon research and both, pre- 
sumably, should be reflected in pre-service and in-service personnel 
training. 

The relations among these elements of the educational improvement 
subsystem are illustrated in Figure 2. A fifth mechanism, that of “policy- 
making” is added to coordinate the others. Indeed, legislative, executive, 
and administrative policies weld the two sub-systems into a single 
functioning and improving system of education. 

It is not necessary to draw the complete map combining the two 
frameworks. The connections between them are obvious: curriculum 
enters the operating sub-system directly and newly developed materials 
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FIGURE 2 


The Improvement Framework Responsible for Educational Reform 
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and techniques, as well as increased professional skills, enter indirectly 
through their effects on instructional planning and execution and on the 
evaluation process. What is of interest to the observer, though, are the 
“delivery” mechanisms which assure that potential improvements are 
actually implemented. How can it be guaranteed that the products of 
development are put into operation, that new curricular items are 
taught, that the professional skills acquired are employed? All of the 
elements for renewal and reform may be present but, without appropriate 
communication and coordination, little actual change will take place. 
By the same token, evaluative information from the operating sub- 
system is essential both to identify the need for reforms and to determine 
the success of changes that are made. 


Technical and Organizational Levels 

The complex interconnections among the system components compli- 
cate the outline map presented in Figures 1 and 2. The observer en- 
counters further difficulties, however, because the components are found 
at different levels and, at least within the operating sub-system, are 
composed of different levels. Internally, operational components may 
be viewed at “micro” and “macro” technical levels. The “micro” level 
is represented by specific items or elements: in curriculum by specific 
intended learning outcomes, in instructional plans by specific learning 
experiences, in instruction itself by specific techniques using specific 
materials. The “macro” level consists of categories of these specifics: 
in curriculum, the "subjects" or other classifications of learning out- 
comes; in instructional plans, the overall strategies for teaching and 
learning; in instruction, the actual arrangement of such “frame factors” 
as time, resources, grouping of students, and deployment of staff. Alkin 
elaborates this concept of technical levels in the article which follows. 

But in addition to having internal levels, the system components 
themselves are located at different organizational levels. Within a given 
educational system, some components may be at a single level and others 
at several levels. And the location differs from one national system to 
another. For any particular system, each of the components occurring 
in Figures 1 and 2 can be positioned at one or more of the organizational 
levels indicated in Figure 3. The titles of some of the levels differ from 
One country to another, of course, since some systems are national, 
while in others the corresponding highest level is a state or province. 
The number of intervening levels between the highest and the local 
level also varies, as does the number into which the local level is divided. 
But all systems have the “classroom” level and, wherever other processes 
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may be located, “instruction” is always, of course, at that level. In some 
decentralized systems, the only processes found at the highest level may 
be the non-professional, political ones of “policy making” and “goal 
setting”. By contrast, as Dahllöf indicatesin a subsequent article (p 218), 
many of the mechanisms for educational reform in Sweden are at the 
national level. 


FIGURE 3 


Six National Levels at which Operational and Improvement Components 


May be Found 
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Examining Reforms 


The map that has been developed here suggests a series of questions 
that might be asked in studying reforms in a national system of education: 
1. What reforms have recently occurred at each of the organizational 
levels in Figure 3? k 
2. With respect to a particular reform, did it affect the operating sub- 
system in Figure 1? If so, 

(a) Was there a change in the intended learning outcomes? Was the change 
macro-curricular, i.e. were new fields of learning introduced or "—— 
ones eliminated ? Or was the change micro-curricular, altering the Spe 
intended learning outcomes, or their arrangement, within a category? E 

(b) Was there a change in the instructional plans? Was the change Ze 
instructional, affecting the broad arrangements and strategies d 
struction? Or was the change at the micro level of the specific ie ed? 
experiences provided and the specific materials and techniques 2 

(c) Did the change entail the more effective implementation of instructio 
plans? es Of 

(d) Was there a change in the method of assessing the learning outcom' 
in the use made of evaluative information? 
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3. Or did the reform primarily affect the improvement sub-system in 
Figure 2? If so, 

(a) Were new educational goals adopted or different procedures used for 
setting them ? 

(b) Was there a change in the procedures or criteria employed in selecting or 
organizing curriculum items? 

(c) Was there a change in the arrangements for developing new instructional 
materials and methods ? 

(d) Was there a change in the pre-service or in-service #aining of professional 
personnel ? 

(c) Was there a change in the organization of and priorities for educational 
research, or in the training of researchers? 

(f) Was there a change in the overall policy-making mechanism, or in the 
provisions for communication, coordination, or feedback within the 
educational system ? 

4, With respect to any given reform, 

(a) What was the prior situation ? 

(b) What evidence was there that it was unsatisfactory ? 

(c) What justification was given for the proposed alternative? 


DIE ZUSAMMENHANGE NATIONALER BILDUNGSREFORM 
von MAURITZ JOHNSON 


Ein konzeptueller Leitfaden wird vorgelegt, um die Reformen an nationalen 
Bildungssystemen zu untersuchen. Bei jedem System läBt sich zwischen einem 
funktionierenden und einem verbessernden Sub-System unterscheiden. Innerhalb 
des letzteren vollziehen sich Entwicklung, Revision und Reform im Hinblick auf 
das erstgenannte Sub-System. Derartige Sub-Systeme kann man auf sechs Organi- 
sationsstufen beobachten: (1) auf der höchsten (nationalen oder Lander-Ebene) ; 
(2) auf einer Zwischenstufe und vier lokalen Stufen; (3) im Rahmen des Verwal- 
tungsbereiches; (4) im Rahmen der Institution; (5) im Rahmen der Institutions- 
Komponenten; (6) in der einzelnen Klasse. Innerhalb jedes der beiden Sub-Systeme 
können Beobachter auf jeder der sechs Stufen Phänomene klassifizieren, und zwar 
nach ihrer Zugehörigkeit zu den Kategorien Curriculum (beabsichtigte Lerner- 
gebnisse), Unterricht (Lehr- und Lernmethoden) oder Rahmenfaktoren (Organi- 
sation und Finanzierung). Im verbessernden Sub-System werden Bildungspolitik, 
Forschung, Entwicklung, Lehrerbildung, Curriculum- und Zielplanung berück- 
Sichtigt. Auch die Zusammenhänge zwischen diesen Faktoren sowie die Mechanis- 
men zur praktischen Durchführung von Verbesserungen im funktionierenden Sub- 
System sind wichtig zum Verständnis der Reformen sowohl auf Makro- als auch 
auf Mikro-Stufen. 
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LE CONTEXTE DE LA REFORME NATIONALE DE L'ENSEIGNEMENT 


par MAURITZ JOHNSON 


On présente un guide conceptuel pour étudier les réformes des systèmes nationaux 
de l’enseignement. Dans chaque système, on peut distinguer un Sous-systéme 
“fonctionnant” d'un sous-systéme “améliorant” au sein duquel ont lieu les activités 
de développement, de révision et de réforme dirigées vers le premier sous-systéme, 
On peut observer ces sous-systèmes à six niveaux d'organisation: (1) au niveau 
le plus élevé (national ou départemental), (2) au niveau intermédiaire et à quatre 
niveaux locaux, (3) au niveau d’un district, (4) d’une institution, (5) des compo- 
santes d'une institution et (6) de la classe individuelle. Au sein de chacun des deux 
sous-systèmes, les observateurs peuvent classer, à chacun des six niveaux, les 
phénoménes comme ayant trait au programme d'études (résultats escomptés), à 
l'instruction (moyens de les réaliser), ou aux facteurs-cadres (le contexte d'organi- 
sation et de ressources). Dans le Sous-systéme ''améliorant", on peut noter des 
dispositions relatives à la politique, à la recherche, au développement, à la formation 
de personnel, et à la planification quant aux buts et programmes d'études. Les 
liens parmi ces éléments et les mécanismes pour réaliser les réformes dans le sous- 


système “fonctionnant” sont aussi importants pour comprendre les réformes aux 
niveaux macro et micro. 
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THEORETICAL FRAMEWORK FOR THE ANALYSIS 
OF CURRICULUM AND INSTRUCTIONAL REFORM 


by Marvin C. ALKIN, University of California, Los Angeles 


The broad context which is necessary for a consideration of educational 
reform has been established by Johnson in the preceding paper. Within 
that context, this paper will focus specifically upon reform in curriculum 
and instruction, and attempt to refine the operating framework and 
the goal-setting and curriculum development components of the cur- 
riculum framework. Furthermore, the distinction made by Johnson 
between curriculum and instruction will be assumed in this paper. To 
reiterate, curriculum involves the intended learning outcomes — the 
intended results or ends of instruction. Instruction, on the other hand, 
involves the planning and operation of appropriate strategies for cur- 
ticular components, and therefore refers to the means used to achieve 
learning outcomes, intended or otherwise. 

Studies which have addressed the question of reform in education have 
usually been more concerned with the kinds of reform which ought to 
take place than with how reform is effected. In this paper, a theoretical 
framework for curriculum and instruction will be constructed as a tool 
for analyzing the process of curriculum and instructional reform itself. 


Macro and Micro Curriculum 

A great deal of the confusion about the process of curriculum develop- 
ment arises from differences in opinion concerning the identity of the 
Program operators who may be engaged in a specific activity. Moreover, 
the nature of the initial conditions being dealt with (the educational 
activity) is often obscure and the anticipated outcomes are ambiguous. 
For example, the intended result of a curriculum development activity 
may be the specification of the broad outcomes of education for a school 
or school system. The inception of such an activity might be in response 
to the values of society and educational goals which have been explicated 
at various levels — at the national or state level or by local community 
8roups. Each of these levels might have disparate views on the nature 
and goals of public education. 

Distinction may be made between various decision levels to which 
curriculum development must be responsible. In this paper we will use 
the terms “macro” and “micro” suggestive of a continuum of curriculum- 
related decisions running from broad societal to teacher instructional 
decisions, To provide an example of the nature of potential elements 
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TABLE 1 
Sample Elements of a Macro-Curriculum (MC) 


+++ 13. LANGUAGE CONSTRUCTION 

Spelling 

Punctuation 

Capitalization 

. Grammar + usage 

. Penmanship 

. Written expression 

+ Independent application of writing skills 


ETC 


. 18. GEOMETRY 
A. Geometric facility 
B. Geometric vocabulary 


19. MEASUREMENT 
A. Measurement reading + making 
B. Statistics 


Source: Hoepfner, R.; Strickland, G.; Stangel, G.; Jansen, P.; Patalino, M. CSE 
ntary School Test Evaluations. Los Angeles: Center for the Study of 
Evaluation, University of California, 1970. 


(items) at a quite macro-curriculum level, in Table 1 goal statements 
are excerpted from the Elementary School Test Evaluations of the Center 
for the Study of Evaluation. d 

The steps in macro-curriculum planning activity include the selection 
of a pool of potential curriculum items for inclusion followed by a system- 
atic selection of the macro-curriculum from among these elements. The 
macro-curriculum matrix refers to the potential pool of curriculum 
elements from which curriculum choices are to be made. The surveyors 
might establish the curriculum matrix to determine the kinds of goals 
recommended by various national groups; the curriculum specialist 
might analyze these goals to formulate an appropriate macro-curriculum 
pool. 

The curriculum specialist is responsible for devising procedures e 
making selections from the macro-curriculum domain to form a SC 
curriculum. Since these selections are beyond the technical capability 
of curriculum specialists and fall within public responsibility, proc 
must be devised to ascertain public views at various levels. A comes 
selection committee might be established, or the curriculum en 
might provide methods for sampling the views of various constitue 
to determine those curriculum matrix elements considered central nt 
the purposes of education. (In a nation with centralized governm® 
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where local authority is not as firmly established as in the United States, 
public involvement in the selection of the curriculum would undoubtedly 
occur at a higher level in the system — state or national.) 

In this discussion it is assumed that a particular system does not 
exist and that macro-curriculum planning is the first step in establishing 
a school or system de novo. This assumption is made from the standpoint 
of establishing a logical sequence within the model. In this model, the 
micro-curriculum planning phase begins with an examination of the 
macro-curriculum elements (or selected subset of these elements). A 
hierarchical scheme is then developed to depict the constituent elements 
of each macro-curriculum element so as to yield a final listing of objectives 
representing the micro-curriculum. The elements of the micro-curriculum 
should generally be stated at quite a high level of specificity without, 
however, reaching the level of the instructional objective, which speci- 
fication is a function of instructional activity. This is explained later in 
greater detail. The elements of the micro-curriculum, therefore, may be 
seen as representing a level of specificity one step above that of the 
instructional objective. Figure 1 shows the hierarchical relationship of 
macro-curriculum elements (MC) and micro-curriculum items (mC), and 
illustrates sample elements of a micro-curriculum. 


FIGURE | 


Relationship Between MC and mC 


a) Knows Units of 
Length 


b) Knows Units 
of Liquid 
Measure 


Knows “Inch” 
Knows “Foot” 
Knows “Yard” 
Knows “Rod” 
Knows “Mile” 


Units of 
Measurement 


Sample Elements 
of a Micro-Curriculum. 


Measurement 
Reading 

and 

Making 


Conversions, 


Opcrations 
with Units 
of Measure 


c) Knows Units 
of Money 
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In the macro-curriculum planning activity the main function is to 
establish the domain for the curriculum matrix and develop a procedure 
for screening or sorting the elements of the macro-curriculum matrix. The ` 
major professional responsibility lies in the establishment of the matrix 
itself. It has already been mentioned that here the curriculum specialist 
is also responsible for developing procedures to elicit the value judgments 
of various non-professional constituents. 

In micro-curriculum planning activity the development of the matrix 
and screening or selection involves professional expertise. That is, the 
task of developing the micro-curriculum items from macro-curriculum, 
elements is the professional responsibility of the curriculum specialist, | 
However, while he performs this function primarily by himself, the 
curriculum specialist may also refer to other professionals who can 
provide assistance with respect to matters such as the structure of various 
disciplines or learning principles. With respect to the latter, however, 
the curriculum specialist should realize that he is developing the cur- 
riculum, not the instructional Strategy for achieving that curriculum. 
Ordering objectives in terms of learning principles and combining 
objectives to maximize achievement of educational outcomes are in- 
structional rather than curriculum questions. 

+ 


Instruction 

It has already been pointed out that in the present conception of 
curriculum and instruction, curriculum questions relate to “ends” and 
instructional questions to “means”. In the area of instruction a further 
distinction is made between instructional planning and instructional 
operation. To effect curriculum and instruction reform three distinct 
stages are proposed: curriculum (development), instructional planning, 
and instructional operation. (See Figure 2) This distinction between 
planning and operation is made while recognizing that the model d 
instructional planning is not firmly entrenched. A great deal of a 
structional planning occurs on an ad hoc basis and it is frequently im- 
possible to separate planning and operation activities in practice. 


FIGURE 2 | 
L4 


Curriculum and Instruction Relationships 
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Failure to describe a discrete instructional planning activity is seen in 
the literature of research and evaluation. For example, examination of 
educational innovations frequently reveals contradictory results when 
these innovations are put into practice. Contradictory results found in 
research literature are often a function of imprecise specification of a 
given instructional activity. Instructional planning frequently consists 
simply of the selection of instructional products to be used within in- 
structional sequences, with some vague reference to other resources that 
may be utilized. 


Instructional Planning. In the instructional planning stage the planner 
examines the curriculum statements at the appropriate level of concern 
(macro/micro). With these statements as a basis, the planner's task is 
to select the most appropriate overall instructional strategy corresponding 
to the level of curriculum explicated. This task includes formulating the 
instructional purpose and stipulating the intended characteristics of the 
materials and the interactions which will form the total instructional 
operation. One common failure of instructional planners is inadequate 
Specification of curriculum at the level at which instructional selections 
are to be made. One cannot construct an appropriate strategy for daily 
classroom instructional activities if the curriculum has not been stated 
in a form consistent with such activities. When a teacher develops a 
daily lesson plan based upon broad unit-by-unit curriculum statements, 
the objectives at a lower level (with greater specificity) must be im- 
plicitly accepted as the basis for developing more specific instructional 
plans. 

Another important question relates to how the planner selects the 
most appropriate instructional strategy. Instructional planning occurs 
at many levels. An instructional strategy at an extreme macro level 
might be to establish new educational structures such as different 
groupings of schools, or perhaps patterns of streaming that affect the 
total educational structure. The instructional strategy at an extreme 
micro level would be quite different. For example, at a micro level where 
curriculum objectives are stated in terms of a given interaction with a 
Specific child, the instructional strategy would stipulate how to effect 
that interaction within the total program. 

Regardless of level, however, the instructional planner must select the 
most appropriate instructional material (textbook, film, audio-visual 
aids, other instructional products, etc.). The selection entails examining 
the specifications of each product and their success in achieving the 
Outcome dimensions specified in the curriculum and in similar situations 
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of concern to the planners. Whether at macro or micro level, the strat 
must consider the effect of its components within the context of the total 
instructional program. 


This illustrates a rather interesting point — that the instructional | 


strategy must be based upon the curriculum at the appropriate level of 


specificity and devised within the context of the instructional strategy | 


at the next higher (more macro) level of the total curriculum and in- 
struction plan. Referring again to the case of a teacher developing class- 
lesson plans, these plans (an instructional strategy) must be based upon 
a curriculum (expressed or implied) at a level corresponding to the 
instructional activity in which he is engaged and must anticipate inter- 


action with the instructional plan of the next higher level. The context 


or limitations on the scope and kinds of strategies that may be chosen 
are set by these considerations. 

The emphasis here is primarily upon the selection and incorporation 
of existing instructional products into an instructional strategy or plan. 
Few instructional products, however, constitute complete instructional 
plans. To the extent that program operators of one type or another 
(teachers, teacher’s aides, audio-visual technicians, or even computer 
operators) are required by the program in which the instructional product 
is to be used, then the product reflects only part of the total instructional 
plan. Instructional planners must therefore consider which instructional 
products to select and specify the nature of the program operators and 
the functions they will perform. 

The instructional planners should specify the contextual factors 
expected to form the milieu of the total instructional plan. This provides 
the rationale for the particular aggregation of instructional products 
selected to form the “total” instructional program. The program, H 
turn, is designed to achieve the objectives specified in the curriculum 
within the particular context of a given schooljorganizational unit. 
Eventual operators of the instructional program, the relevant Me 
makers, and the evaluators of the instructional plan and the instructior: 
operation are all entitled to explicit information concerning the con- 
textual (or frame) factors considered by the instructional planners. 

The development of an instructional plan obviously involves Pe 
than the mere selection of packaged instructional products, espec! 1 
when the available material is of poor quality or when the uniquene# 
of the objectives negates the selection of available products. The i, 
structional planner encountering these problems may have to develop 
his own materials either to form the main body of the instruction? 
material or to supplement existing instructional products. 


| 


* 


` 
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In virtually all instances the instructional strategy or plan developed 
will be unique. If it includes instructional products used previously, 
it must indicate the way in which these products are to be combined. 


Instructional Operation. The term "instruction" usually refers to the 
activities occurring within the operating division of educational insti- 
tutions. This broad conception of instruction could refer to any of 
several levels of the educational enterprise each having specific functions 
and responsibilities. For instance, this conception of instruction might 
refer to those who operate the total school system; it could suggest a 
school principal and how he combines program and courses into a se- 
quence of educational activity designed for specific groups of learners; 
it might also mean a classroom teacher conducting a particular lesson 
during one hour of the school day to 35 students. All of these levels 
suggest “instructional operation”. They describe instructional oc- 
currences, but without an understanding of the prior instructional plan 
they provide little tangible or interpretable information. As previously 
noted, it is often difficult to understand the instructional process because 
instructional planning and instructional operation activities have not 
been adequately differentiated. 


Curriculum and Instruction Matrix 

Previous discussion has already made distinctions between curriculum 
(C) and instruction (I) and delineated the latter into instructional 
planning (Ip) and instructional operation (Io). Curriculum, instructional 
planning, and instructional operation have been proposed as stages of 
a curriculum-instruction system. In addition, the distinctions that 
might be made between macro-micro level curriculum and instruction 
have been noted. 

To simplify the macro-micro distinction a rather strict demarcation 
has been established. However, the nature of curriculum and instructional 
activity suggests that a simple macro-micro distinction may not be 
sufficient. The complexity of curriculum and instructional programs in 
terms of their level of decision responsibility denies a rigid dichotomy 
between macro and micro. It is appropriate, therefore, to introduce the 
notion of six levels of curriculum and instruction, classified as M", M’, 
M, m, m’, m” and ranging from the macro level in which instructional 
decisions are concerned with determining appropriate schools and 
Programs, to the smallest micro level in which the instructional decision 
is concerned with achieving specific interactions with individual students. 
These six levels do not refer to where various processes can occur but 
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FIGURE 3 
Curriculum and Instruction Matrix 
Instructional 


M" Structure 
(Schools & 


Programs) 


c 
M’ Programs 
(Courses) 


M Courses 


Ip 
Da a 
m Instructional 
Units 
(General Lesson 
Activities) 


m’ Lesson Activity 
(Lesson Plan) 
MICRO 
m^" Lesson Plan 
(Interactions) 


levels within each process regardless of where they are carried out 
organizationally. The matrix of levels and stages is illustrated in Figure 3. 
Figure 4 clarifies the meanings of each of the levels. f 
For ease of understanding, each of these levels is “named” in terms 0 | 
the "program" (instructional program) involved at that level For M 
example, the decision that there will be a mathematics program $ 
secondary school represents a part of the M” instructional plan. At E 
M" level the instructional plan might define the program in Se 
specific courses. In general terms, subject-area decisions such as whet s 
to teach an algebra course would be at this level. At the macro Gë 
(M), units are determined within each of the courses. Thus, from H 


E 
E 
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earlier example given in Figure 1, statements such as “measurement 
reading”, “units of measurement”, “conversions”, “operations with 
units of measure", or “measurement” represent potential curriculum or 
instructional elements at the macro level. In turn, the micro level (m) 
provides a description of the general lesson activities designed for ac- 
complishing previously specified units. In the instructional stage the 
m’ level is typified by the breakdown of lesson activities into specific 
lesson plans for a single day or period. Finally, the m” level involves 
translation of lesson plans in the instructional planning stage into 
specific interactions defined for each student. That is, while the lesson 
plan of the m’ stage may define specific teacher activities during the 
course of the class period (hand out rulers and have children measure 
the desks) the instructional plan of the m” level will consider the indi- 
vidual differences of students and attempt to achieve certain specified 
interactions with each student or with various students during the course 
of the instructional activity. 

The six levels of the curriculum and instruction matrix may be clas- 
sified into three domains or areas of professional interest. They consist 
of the macro domain, the M” and M’ levels of the matrix; the modal 
domain, the M and m levels of the matrix; and the micro domain, the 
m’ and m” levels of the matrix. It is generally beyond the expertise of 
any one specialist to be concerned with the three domains simultaneously. 
For example, the macro domain is normally of interest to those concerned 
with the evaluation of broad-scale programs — the area of “curriculum 
reform” broadly defined. The modal domain is primarily the concern 
of those responsible for classroom instruction and its evaluation. The 
micro domain, finally, is normally the realm of the learning psychologist 
who is concerned with determining the relationships among the variables 
influencing the learning process. Although the three domains demand 
different skills and expertise, the various kinds of specialists should be 
aware of each other’s professional responsibilities and involvement in 
the different domains so that information concerning the total curriculum 
and instructional relationship can be effectively communicated. 

For purposes of discussion, it is helpful to provide several further 
designations within the curriculum and instruction matrix. Each stage- 
level intersect is defined as a “cell”. Thus, one potential cell that might 
be examined within the matrix would be “curriculum” at the macro 
level. Another cell would be "instructional operation” at the micro level. 
The first of these will be designated M’C and the second, mIo. 

Again for purposes of discussion, levels that are more macro are 
designated as “higher levels” and levels that are more micro as “lower 
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FIGURE 4 


Description of Levels 
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levels”, Thus, when we talk about micro curriculum (mC) and refer to 
a higher level curriculum, it might refer to any of the macro curricular 
designations (MC, MC, M’C). Similar statements might be made relative 
to instructional planning or instructional operation. 

The cells may be logically ordered. That is, one can logically assume 
that M’C precedes M’C precedes MC, etc. That is: 


(1) MC>M'C>MC > mC... 
Likewise: 

(2) MT > MI, > MI, > ml... 

(3) MT > MT — MI, > mI... 


These and the relationships that follow are depicted in Figure 5. In 
general, higher level cells precede cells of a lower level in the same se 
However, that does not adequately describe the relationship, for in ` 
definition of curriculum and instruction used here curriculum activity 
must precede the instructional activity. Thus, the instructional planning 


| 
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cell at each level must follow in logical time sequence from the curriculum 
planning cell at that level. Thus: 


(4) M"C — M'Iy; M'C > M'Ty; MC +MIp; mC — ml... 


In addition, if there is any logic to the development system, then it 
must be assumed that the instructional operation has some relationship 
to and dependence upon the instructional planning cell of the same level. 
Thus: 

(5) M’Ip > Mila: M'Iy > Mila: MIp > MIo; ml, > mio... 

To summarize, each curriculum cell is dependent upon and follows the 
immediately higher curriculum cell; each instructional planning cell is 
dependent upon and follows from the immediately higher instructional 
planning cell; each instructional operation cell is dependent upon and 
follows from the immediately higher instructional operation cell, In 
addition, instructional planning at a given level follows from and is 


FIGURE 5 


Relationships Between Stages and Levels, C & I Plane 
c 1 i 
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dependent upon curriculum planning at the same level ; each instructional 
operation cell follows from and is dependent upon the instructional 
planning cell at the same level. 

One further relationship between cells should be described. The curric- 
ulum planning stage of each level is dependent upon the instructional 
planning stage of the next higher level. The dependence is perhaps 
different in form from those already described. That is, M’C must follow 
directly from M’C and use its output for the basis of activity within 
that cell. Likewise, M’I must follow logically from M”Ip and use its 
output for the basis of activity within that cell. For example, an in- 
structional decision in M”Ip to establish a program in mathematics is a 
necessary and determining precondition to the establishment of an 
algebra course in M’Ip. A more difficult relationship, however, is that 
between the curriculum cell at a specific level and the instructional 
planning cell at the next higher level (MC relative to M'Iy). Here the 
instructional planning cell may be seen as setting a frame factor (a 
contextual characteristic) that must be complied with in making the 
translation between curriculum cells in two levels. Thus, in translating 
the curriculum of the M’C level into a curriculum of greater specificity 
at the MC level, it must be recognized that an instructional decision 
made at the M'T, level sets limits on the range of the potential curriculum. 
Thus, the decision in M’Tp to establish a formal course called “algebra’ 
has implications for and establishes limits on the potential curricula 
that might be devised at the MC level. 


Conclusion 

In the following articles the foregoing framework for analysis of 
curriculum and instruction will be applied to national educational reform 
in Sweden. Two kinds of analysis will be conducted. First, an inter-cell 
analysis will be made of the way in which curriculum and instructional 
teform took place in Sweden. The macro-micro distinction made in this 
article will allow us to examine the roles of various commissions and 
governmental bodies in Swedish reforms in curriculum and instruction 
and to locate them on a matrix. ; 

The second application of the framework is for a within-cell analysis of 
national reform which focuses on selected cells from the model and 
examines the cells for each of the activities, evaluations, and decisions 
that occurred. This consideration of national curriculum and instructional 
reform focuses on a description of specific items that might otherwise 
only have been implicit or not present at all. 
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THEORETISCHER RAHMEN ZUR ANALYSE DER 
CURRICULUM- UND UNTERRICHTSREFORM 


von MARVIN C. ALKIN 


Der Verfasser dieses Aufsatzes entwirft einen theoretischen Rahmen als Instru- 
ment zur Prozeßanalyse der Curriculum- und Unterrichtsreform. Innerhalb dieses 
Rahmens werden Curriculum und Unterricht jeweils als Bildungsziele und Bildungs- 
mittel festgelegt. Zur Durchführung der Curriculum- und Unterrichtsreform 
werden drei Hauptbereiche als eine Einheit vorgeschlagen — Curriculumentwick- 
lung, Unterrichtsplanung und Unterrichtsverlauf — und von dieser Einheit aus 
sechs Entscheidungsebenen ins Auge gefaßt. Sie reichen von der höchsten Stufe, 
auf der Unterrichtsentscheidungen mit Festlegung der Schultypen und Programme 
getroffen werden, bis zur untersten Stufe, auf der die Unterrichtsentscheidung 
spezifische Interaktionen zwischen Lehrern und Schülern wie auch zwischen den 
Schülern untereinander betrifft. Indem man die drei Hauptbereiche des Curriculum 
und des Unterrichts in solcher Form betont, schafft man ein Kontinuum von 
curriculumbezogenen Beschlüssen; das wird die Reform im Hinblick auf weit- 
reichende gesellschaftspolitische Entscheidungen sowie auf Entscheidungen der 
einzelnen Lehrer im Unterricht erleichtern. 


CADRE THEORIQUE POUR ANALYSER LA REFORME 
DU PROGRAMME D’ETUDES ET DE L’ENSEIGNEMENT 


par Marvin C. ALKIN 


Ce rapport dresse un cadre théorique pour le programme d'études et l'enseigne- 
ment, comme instrument pour analyser le processus de réforme du programme 
d’études et de l'enseignement. Dans le cadre fixé, le programme d'études et l'en- 
seignement sont définis respectivement comme fins et moyens pédagogiques. 
Pour réaliser la réforme du programme d'études et de l'enseignement, on propose 
trois composantes focales: le développement du programme d'études, la planifi- 
cation et le déroulement de l'enseignement, que l'on observe comme une matrice 
Comprenant six niveaux de décisions. La gamme de ces six niveaux s'étend du 
niveau macro, oü les décisions pédagogiques ont trait à la détermination des 
Structures et programmes de l'enseignement, au niveau micro, où la décision 
Pédagogique concerne la réalisation d'interactions spécifiques entre et avec les 
écoliers. La mise en évidence des trois principales composantes du programme 
d'études et de l'enseignement dans une telle matrice établit une continuité des 
décisions relatives au programme d'études qui facilitera la réforme en termes de 
&randes décisions de politique sociale et de décisions des maîtres relatives à l'ensei- 
gnement. 


ANALYSIS OF NATIONAL CURRICULUM AND 
INSTRUCTIONAL REFORM: APPLICATION TO SWEDEN 


by Marvin C. Arkın, University of California, Los Angeles 


Like many other European countries, Sweden has been forced to 
change its educational institutions during the past 150 years because of 
a changing social situation. These changes have not always taken place 
smoothly or without debate and conflict. At times the educational 
changes have lagged behind the social changes; on rare occasions edu- 
cational changes have resulted in social changes. The principal social 
change affecting Sweden and other Western nations in the 19th and 20th 
Centuries has been the transition from an agricultural to an industrial 
economy. To promote and encourage technological progress it became 
necessary to offer more education to more children as well as to offer a 
more diverse educational program. For the past century this “differ- 


entiation” has been the nub of curriculum and instructional reform in ! 


Sweden. 


Prior to 1940 Sweden had a dual education system, as did other M 


Western European countries. That is, one type of school existed for the 
social elite and another for the common people. Compulsory schooling 
was required by the Riksdag or Swedish Parliament from 1842. There was 
to be at least one folkskola in each community to provide education for 
children between 7 and 13 years of age. It was the responsibility of the 
Schools to provide education for the “people”. The children from upper 
class homes enrolled in Separate preparatory schools which prepared 
the children for the gymnasium and subsequent university admission: 
Various Riksdag Acts of 1894, 1904, 1909, and 1918 extended educational 
opportunities. Active after World War I were the School Committees 7 
1918 and 1924. In 1937 the school leaving age was raised to 14 years an al 
to 15 years in some urban areas, A major problem of the 1939 educi 
system was the lack of a natural connection between elementary schoo 
and vocational education. A parallel school system existed with an ag? 
Span in which elementary and academic secondary schools overlappe 
increasingly. 


Many of these needs and problems led to the formation of the 1940 


The assistance of Mr. Ulf Lundgren in making translations from Se d 
English is gratefully acknowledged. In addition, Professor Urban Dahilo end 
Professor Kjell Hárnqvist assisted in critiquing the anatomy of curriculum 
instructional reform (Figure 1). 
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School Committee. This Committee published ten reports and its work 
was not quite finished when the Parliamentary School Commission of 
1946 began its work based upon the 1940 Committee's findings. The 
recommendation of the 1940 and 1946 Committees resulted in a rather 
sweeping Education Act in 1950. Further debate on differentiation led 
to the appointment of the 1957 School Committee. The 1957 School 
Committee was directed towards evaluating the existing school system 
and making recommendations pertaining to a more permanent system 
and its goals, curricula, and organization. 

In this paper we will examine the work of these Committees relative 
to the activities depicted in the theoretical framework of the previous 
article. In addition we will examine the role of the Bureau (UA) of the 
National Board of Education charged with the responsibility of de- 
veloping various operational curricula and teacher instructional materials. 
Priorto thisanalysis, however, we will describe each group in further detail. 


The 1940 School Committee 


The 1940 School Committee was essentially a specialist body consisting 
of representatives of the different types of schools and educational 
interests in the country. Included were elementary and secondary 
educators, as well as university professors of education. The chairman 
was Bagge, the Education Minister who had appointed the Committee. 
The reports of the Committee were varied and comprehensive, and con- 
tained a careful analysis of the history of the Swedish educational 
System, its structure, its current problems, and the tendencies of its 
development. The problem of creating a connection between the ele- 
mentary and the secondary school was most difficult for the Committee 
and, because of vested group interests and political implications, little 
Change actually occurred. This is not to say that the Committee was 
unsuccessful in its activities, for it did bring out major points of con- 
tention for much public debate and published reports on the following 
subjects: 


The school in the service of the community; points of view and problems 
The connection between elementary school and secondary school 
Analysis and proposals concerning wider opportunities for secondary 
education in rural areas 

Forms of organization for compulsory schooling 

The awarding of marks in school j; 

The inner work of the school; viewpoints on upbringing and teaching 
Radio and film in school teaching i 
Analysis and proposals concerning certain social and educational ar- 
rangements in the school system 


ASS 
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9. The gymnasium 
10. The girls school 


The School Commission of 1946 


Unlike the 1940 Committee, the 1946 Commission was composed of 
laymen who examined the reports of the 1940 Committee with a political 
eye. The 1946 Commission represented all the political parties and was 
appointed and chaired by the Labor Party Minister of Education, Tage 
Erlander (who later became Prime Minister). The Commission made - 
various recommendations in 1948 in its principal report, laying down the 
general lines for a radical school reform. The report was sent to various 
authorities for comment, as is the Swedish custom. The comments were 
reviewed by the Royal Board of Education which added its own views 
and presented it to the 1950 session of the Riksdag. On May 26, 1950, 
the Act was unanimously passed. It decreed that: 


Measures shall be taken to create within a period of time ... a comprehensive | 
school of 9 years of compulsory education with the intention of, insofar as the 
proposed experimental period proves the suitability of the school, replacing the | 
elementary school, the continuation school, the upper forms, the municipal 
middle school and the lower secondary schools.1 


One essential feature of the 1950 Act was the establishment of a nine ` 
year compulsory comprehensive school to replace the elementary school 
the continuation school, the people’s secondary school, the municipal 
school, and the middle school. This comprehensive school was to be 
established only after considerable experimentation had demonstrated 
its validity. 


The 1957 School Committee T 

In 1957 the Swedish Government appointed a commission of ind 
to make recommendations for reforms in the educational system B | 
upon the experimentation that had been carried out under the 1% 
Education Act. The 1957 School Committee was to “conduct Ted 
investigation into the objectives of the school and its purposes in society 
and to re-assess the curriculum contents and methods as to their d 
priateness for the introduction of the young generation into society. p 
recommendations of the 1957 School Committee were incorporated ^ 
the 1962 Education Act which set out the goals of the comprehens! 
school (Grundskola). 
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UA Bureau 

Within the National Board of Education, the Bureau assigned the 
responsibility for curriculum and instructional development is called 
Undervisning Allman (UA). Much of the continuing development takes 
place under its auspices and is reflected in the development of syllabi 
(läroplanen) completed by that Bureau for the various courses. The 
Bureau is divided into two sections referred to as UA 1 and UA 2. In 
this report we will be considering the activities of UA 1 which is the 
section charged with the responsibility for the syllabus for the compre- 
hensive school (läroplan for grundskolan). 


Anatomy of Curriculum and Instructional Reform 
In the preceding paragraphs we have described the various educational 
activities which played a major part in curriculum and instructional 


FIGURE 1 
Anatomy of Curriculum and Instructional Reform 
Grundskola in Sweden: National Level 
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reform in Sweden. In Figure 1 we have categorized the functions per- 
formed by each of the committees in terms of the curriculum and in- 
structional matrix of the previous article. The reader will note that we 
are considering only the planning aspects of curriculum and instructional 
reform. Thus only the first two stages (C and Ip) of the matrix are 
presented. Furthermore, we should note that the work of a single com- 
mittee may cover a number of cells of the matrix. What we are trying 
to do here is to indicate which committee or governmental bureau has 
had the major impact on the curriculum and instructional reform for 
each cell. One could conceivably suggest, therefore, that the work of the 
1940 Committee extended to several more cells than are represented in 
Figure 1. While this may be true, the feedback and subsequent recon- 
sideration of various curriculum and instructional activities by later 
committees seemed to have far greater impact in all cells excepting 
M’C. Similar examples will be noted in the discussion that follows. 
We view the 1946 Commission as the major contributor to the develop- 
ment of M’C. In Table 1 we have listed the overall goals for education 
in Sweden as explicated by that Commission. 


TABLE 1 


Recommendations of 1946 School Commission on M"C 
Ue ll OU 
Overall goals: 

. Fostering the whole child (Omvardnad) 

. Fostering educational concerns + habits (Studiefostran) 
Language + numerical skills (Sprak och raknefardigheter) 
General education fostering (Allmanbildning) 

Aesthetic concerns (Estetisk fostran) 

Fostering practical concerns (Praktisk fostran) 

Fostering professional concerns (Yrkesfostran) 

Fostering health concerns (Halsofostran) 

Fostering social concerns (Social fostran) 


. Personality shaping (Personlighetsdaning) 
QUU SH ei Yers e noe Rees dr EE 


Source: 1946 Ärs Skolkommissions, Betänkande. Stockholm: Statens Offentliga 
Utredningar, 1948, pp. 23, 28. 


Spananpun- 


In addition, the 1946 Commission translated the curriculum goals n 
a specific instructional plan for accomplishment. Their -—— 
the M"T, are presented in Table 2. Their instructional recommendatio ds 
included the establishment of a nine-year compulsory compre ` 
school, a measure which was sanctioned by the School Act of 1950 ( 
p. 210). 
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TABLE 2 


Recommendations of 1946 School Commission on M'I» 


The overall goals for the compulsory school that have been suggested in the last 
article [M"C] presuppose on the one hand, a prolongation of the required school 
time, and on the other hand a different organization of the school system. The 
School Commission suggests that the required school time will mainly be nine 
years and that this nine-year compulsory school will be organized as a compre- 
hensive school. 


Source: 1946 Ärs Skolkommissions, Betänkande, p. 39. 


Before examining M"C and the work of the 1957 Committee it is 
necessary to demonstrate the way in which the 1957 Committee re- 
ordered the curriculum statements of the 1946 Commission. It can be 
seen from Table 3 that the 1957 Committee re-ordered the goals of the 
1946 Committee into two broad goals referred to as individual fostering 
and social fostering. Notwithstanding the new statements, we feel that 
the major contribution to M"C was made by the 1946 Commission. The 
parallels between the two sets of statements are quite obvious. For 
example, “personality shaping" (No. 10 of Table 1) becomes ‘‘develop- 
ment of the personality" (No.Ia. of Table 3). A similar analogy may be 
drawn between No. 3 (Table 1) and No. If. (Table 3). Thus in Table 4the 
meaning of each of these two categories, as well as a further statement 
of the goals implied, is presented. 


TABLE 3 


Recommendations of 1957 School Committee on M"C 


I. Fostering Individual Concerns, which can be specified as: j 
a. development of the personality of the student; intellectual, emotional, 
aesthetical, ethical etc., 


f. general fundamental knowledge and skills as: 

1. language skill, ability to be able to communicate with others in speech 
and writing, to be able to read with profit, both in their own and 
foreign languages, 

2. counting skills, and 

3. orientation in the surrounding reality and in the past, especially in self- 
conception, social science orientation and natural science orientation. 

IL Fostering Social Concerns. The school society can be looked upon as “a training 
place for social fostering", which has to recognize that “conditions in our 
modern society are characterized by fast changeability". 


Source: 1957 Árs Skolberedning, Grundskolan. Stockholm: Statens Offentliga 
Utredningar, 1961, pp. 169, 178. 
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TABLE 4 


Recommendations of 1957 School Committee on M'C 


Lf. General fundamental knowledge and skills: language skills. Foreign languages 
— skills in foreign languages make it easier for individuals to orient to their 
milieu. The cultural and economic exchange with foreign countries demand 
more of such skills. So do films, television, and radio as well as tourists ... 

II. Fostering Social Concerns: ... the ideals of humanity and democracy are 
values on which the fostering of the school will be built. As a consequence 
of this the student must be given a conviction that every man has his own 
value. Furthermore, he must learn to see the necessity that freedom and 
right are the foundation of the activity of mankind and see violence and 
power as destructive forces. He must also be brought up to be generous ... 


Source: 1957 Ars Skolberedning, Grundskolan, pp. 178, 195-96. 


Further work of the 1957 Committee (and perhaps the cell in which 
the greatest impact was made) was in the development of the M’ in- 
structional plan. Thus, with regard to the area of “fostering social concerns" 
the statement of the Committee (Table 5) indicates that no separate 
courses would be established for the accomplishment of the goals but it 
is to be considered as included within all courses. Furthermore, with 
respect to the other curriculum area that we are following in this ex- 
ample — namely, language skills in the foreign language area — we note 
that the Committee recommended that the English language be a re- 
quired skill subject in grades four, five and six as well as that generaland 
advanced courses be available. Thus the 1957 Committee in essence 
made an instructional planning decision relative to the means forattaining 
the curriculum goals described in Table 4. 


TABLE 5 


Recommendations of 1957 School Committee on M’Ip 
Fostering Social Concerns: ... these values can never be given to pupils of the 
compulsory school age level through theoretical expositions. It is best promoted 
through the content and form of being together and working in the school and 
through the spirit that exists within the society of the school. 
[No separate courses for this goal, but included within all courses] 
English 
Required Skill Subjects: 

Swedish 

Mathematics 

English (grades 4—6) 
ee. ee 


Source: Läroplan for Grundskolan. Stockholm: Kungl. Skolóverstyrelsen, 1967 
pp. 190-91. 
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The 1957 Committee also carried out a considerable amount of work 
in the specification of the macro (M) curriculum as did the UA. In Table 6 
the curriculum statements for the English foreign language area are 
further delineated into unit goals. Notice in particular the English upper 
level objective of grammar for which the UA indicated some MI, unit 
suggestions as to specific parts of speech that might be examined (Table 
7). 

E. we cite as an example a specific micro curriculum statement 
| proposed by UA in their läroplan of 1962 related to the substantive area 
> previously identified: “to differentiate between articles used for words in 
general meaning and specific meaning”. 


English: ... limited central vocabulary, expression and grammatical patterns and 
also to learn good pronunciation so that they can understand speech, read and 
understand easy texts, express themselves in simple daily situations ... 


Upper Level (grades 7-9) 

(Main units) 

1. Reading of simple texts ... with the main goal put on understanding of 

what is read and also some American English 
Pronunciation training 
Hearing training 
Speech training 
Words and phrases 
Writing and exercises 
Grammar 


| “Real world” 
dli Tae ene E o 124) 


TABLE 6 
Recommendation of Bureau UA 1 on MC 
: 
f 


enannom 


Source: Läroplan for Grundskolan, p. 191. 
TABLE 7 
Recommendations of Bureau UA 1 on MIp 


English: Upper Level: Advanced Courses: Grammar 

Unit Suggestions 

1. Substantive: The use or non-use of the definite article in general situations. 

Adjective + substantive corresponding to Swedish substantive adjective 
Adjectives 
Adverbs 
Pronouns 
Verbs 
Prepositions and conjunctions 
The ordering of words 


wat The ordering of words. E, 
Source: Läroplan for Grundskolan, p. 203. 


nenpon 
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Discussion : 
In this section we propose to discuss several points. First, we will | 
indicate some of the strengths, as we perceive them, of the procedure 
just outlined. Second, we will indicate some further ways in which the 
methodology might be expanded. Finally, some hypotheses will be 
presented that seem to be compatible with the model. e 

Figure 1 has as its emphasis the delineation of the role of various 
organizations or groups in the curriculum and instructional reform 
process. By presenting the information in this format, the main influence 
or responsibility for each planning sequence (cell) becomes readily apparent. 
Moreover, such a presentation gives some indication of the timing of 
the various activities. Further interesting data are derived from the 1 
necessity for a later group or organization to re-do work performed in a 
previous cell. Thus, the "completeness" of a cell can be determined in 
part by the number of feedback loops and rephasings as demonstrated 
by the participation of subsequent committees in the same cell activity. 

This last point brings up an interesting line of questioning and potential 
modification of the model. It would be possible to develop criteria for 
the ideal outputs of each planning sequence. By developing such criteria 
we would be able to judge the completeness of each planning sequence 
and determine the extent to which feedback was occasioned by an 
incomplete prior planning sequence. Modification of the procedure by 
the development of criteria for each cell would require the identification 
for analysis of a clearly definable single report or other document. 

Frequently, a planning sequence is not judged to be deficient “on the | 
face of it" and deficiencies are not noted until attempts are made at 
implementing subsequent cells. 

Thus, referring to Figure 1, the 1946 Commission would have com- 
menced their task at the MI, level if they had felt that the M’C output 
provided by the 1940 Committee was satisfactory. The fact that the 
1946 Commission devoted a portion of its resources and time to ‚the 
M’C level is evidence enough (at least in the minds of that Commission) 
of the incompleteness of the prior work for further planning and de- 
velopment sequences. Thus we might hypothesize that a modification 
of a cell arises as a consequence of attempts at extending the curriculum 
and instructional system to a later cell. Related hypothesis WOU? 
maintain that the extent to which a sequence has been made explicit 
(perhaps defined in terms of the criteria for judging such sequences H 
mentioned earlier) has impact upon the success in subsequent planning | 
and development cells. 
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In this exploratory exercise, in which the role of the various Swedish 
committees and governmental organizations has been identified, we 
have demonstrated the potential use of the matrix for examining cur- 
riculum and instructional reform. Many problems still exist with the 
use of the procedure, but apparently the format helps to make explicit: 
(1) the main influence or responsibility for each cell; (2) the timing of 
various stages and levels; and (3) the amount of feedback and subse- 
quent overlap in the work of committees on the activities of a particular 


cell. 
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ANALYSE DER NATIONALEN CURRICULUM- UND 
UNTERRICHTSREFORM, DARGESTELLT AM BEISPIEL SCHWEDEN 


von MARVIN ALKIN 


Diese Abhandlung untersucht verschiedene schwedische Schulkommissionen 
unter dem Gesichtspunkt der Curriculum- und Unterrichtsaktivitäten, wie sie im 
theoretischen Rahmen des vorhergehenden Beitrags dargestellt wurden, Dabei 
liegt der Schwerpunkt auf den Planungsaspekten der Curriculum- und Unterrichts- 
reform. Die Rollen der Kommissionen beim Reformprozeß sind klar umrissen, 
um den Ursprung der wesentlichen Einflüsse auf Planungsabschnitte bestimmen 
zu können. Diese Zuordnung von Verantwortung, in Verbindung mit Kriterien 
für die Wirksamkeit der Arbeitsleistung jedes einzelnen Planungsabschnitts würde 
helfen, dessen Vollständigkeit festzustellen. Ferner könnte auch nachgewiesen 
werden, welche Rückwirkungen von einem unvollständigen vorhergehenden 
Planungsabschnitt ausgehen. 


ANALYSE DE LA REFORME NATIONALE DU PROGRAMME 
D'ETUDES ET DE L'ENSEIGNEMENT S'APPLIQUANT A LA SUEDE 


par MARVIN ALKIN 


Ce rapport examine les activités des différents Comités scolaires suédois relatives 
au programme d'études et à l'enseignement, décrits dans le cadre théorique qui 
a été fixé dans le précédent rapport. L'accent principal est mis sur les aspects 
planificateurs de la réforme relative au programme d'études et à l'enseignement. 
Les róles des Comités, dans le processus de réforme, sont clairement décrits de 
manière à déterminer la source des principales influences sur les séquences de 
Planification. Cette attribution des responsabilités, conjointement avec les critères 
de rendement pour chaque séquence de planification, aiderait à déterminer la 
Perfection de chaque séquence. De plus, on a pu également établir la mesure du 
feedback produite par une incomplète séquence antérieure de planification. 


THE CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT SYSTEM IN SWEDEN: 
SOME COMMENTS ON PRESENT TRENDS AND PROBLEMS 


by URBAN DAHLLÖF, Institute for Educational Research, 
University of Göteborg 


The preceding articles by Johnson and Alkin have offered a fairly 
clean and clear-cut treatment of the main dimensions and levels of 
planning and operation in curriculum development in general. In this 
paper some specific factors are introduced that should be considered 
when analysing present trends and problems in the Swedish system. In 
doing so we are no doubt running the risk of highlighting “the com- 
plexities of a national system”, but this may be justified since the com- 
plexities seem to be quite large even at the classroom level (Smith & 
Geoffrey 1968). 

Since all recent school reforms in Sweden have taken place at the 
national level and have also been regarded as an important means of 
bringing about a general change in society, we must put a certain stress 
on the macro-level problems (esp. M") but at the same time it is clear 
that most of the problems that have not been dealt with very successfully 
seem to be connected with the implementation and follow-up strategies, 
i.e. the relation between the macro- and modal-levels. Therefore it is 
necessary to consider the problem of timing different reform steps as 
well as the main means by which the intentions are expected to be 
transformed from the macro- to the classroom-level. 


Phases in a Reform Cycle 

When reforming a centralized school system like the Swedish one, 
one can distinguish between the following broad phases: 

(1) planning; (2) decisions concerning goals and structures; (3) intro- 
duction and implementations; (4) operation, and (5) follow-up. A follow- 
up can in its turn give rise to new decisions of the second phase type: 
If a follow-up is done in connection with an implementation programme 
and the decisions taken are mainly about the means — administrative 
and pedagogical — for achieving the ends, we may speak of a supple 
mentary reform and the first follow-up as a phase of formative evaluation 
on a system level. Thus, the main characteristic of a supplementary 
reform is that there is no fundamental change in the main goals an 
general structure of the system (at level M”). A follow-up of an old system 
may, of course, also be a starting point for a basic goal-changing reform. 

Second phase decisions, concerning goals and structures, are often 
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taken in two steps: first, the main goals and the general structure of the 
system with regard to tracks, time-tables for different subjects and, 
second, the more detailed break-down of objectives, sequencing and 
instructional planning (M’) within the system. 


Role of Frame Factors 

Schools operate in an environment with its own geographical, ecological, 
economical, social and cultural characteristics. As has been discussed 
more fully elsewhere (Dahllöf 1967, 1971a, 1971b), many of these are 
outside the influence of any part of the school sysetm, while others — at 
least in principle — can be changed at some level in the educational 
system. This means that such environmental factors are subject to 
manipulation by the system itself while they act as fixed frames at 
lower levels of the system until the next change is made. 

Factors of this kind have been called environmental frame factors or 
simply frame factors (Dahllöf 1967, 19712, 1971b; Lundgren 1972). They 
can be physical and ecological (size and structure of school buildings, 
distance between home and school etc.), administrative or pedagogical. 
Administrative frames often take the form of laws or rules, e.g. for 
class-size, admission, total time for the teaching of a certain subject in 
terms of hours per week etc. Pedagogical frames most often seem to be 
stated in the form of prescriptive principles and general recommendations, 
e.g. contents to be covered in a common core (if any), general style of 
teaching (class-centred instruction, individualization, non-grading etc.). 
The pedagogical frame factors can also include the hardware of the 
teaching aids, and the software in terms of the stock of available pro- 
grammes that the community has purchased or the corresponding sum 
of money that may be put at the teachers’ disposal for this purpose. 
However, the actual use of teaching aids belongs to the process of teaching 
itself. 

In the Swedish system decisions concerning frame factors, such as 
timetables, main objectives and rules for grouping and class-size, are 
taken at a high level of accountability (Alkin 1972) by Parliament, the 
Ministry or at least by the National Board of Education which issues 
recommendations about teaching methods, instructional planning guides 
etc. Implementing the reform is not only a question of taking logical 
and psychologically coherent steps from macro- to micro-level but also 
to do this and keep the system going at the operational level within these given 
frames. Yt goes without saying that a reform leading to direct success 
Without any correction of the frame factors as a result of feedback from 
the operational level of the system makes great demands on the planners 
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with regard to their skill and imagination in estimating the necessary 
distribution of time, methods, and aids when teaching new courses to a 
given group of students. When a reform — as has been the case with most 
Swedish reforms in recent years — also implies a profound change in the 
structure of the classes (ie. the grouping policy) it must by definition 
be still more difficult to arrive at the optimal combination of frame 
factors at once. The task will no doubt be easier if there is reliable know- 
ledge at hand for planners and decision makers about the influences of 
different frame factors as well as of other parts of the environment. 


Consequences for Research 

Research in this area of the educational field cannot, however, confine 
itself to traditional micro-studies of the psychology of learning or to 
short term studies of classroom behaviour, be it micro-teaching, classroom 
interaction or evaluation studies of instructional programmes, It is also 
a compelling necessity to consider the cumulative effects of the reform 
on the teaching-learning interaction pattern over a long period, say, at 
least one school year. 

Nevertheless, when decisions on the main goals and the corresponding 
frame structure are taken, we can say that this structure is expected 
to bring about an optimal goal attainment, provided that a series of 
implicit and explicit conditions are met by different types of personnel 
at the administrative and classroom level in the field. These conditions 
are often very trivial. If certain courses are given in order to train the 
teachers to master a new technique, those who have been trained are 
at least expected to practise the new skills in their further classroom 
teaching, to use new teaching aids etc. Unless conditions of this type, 
provided that they represent a sine qua non, are fulfilled, there is no 
reason to expect any changes in terms of test results or other similar 
outcome measures. Thus it is often better to postpone the construction 
and administering of detailed test programmes in favour of making 4 
prior survey of the actual teaching process itself. Follow-up studies of 
this type may, of course, in their turn be combined with an analysis of 
results in terms of test scores. The broader approach, comprising process 
conditions, may be called functional analysis in contrast to the criterion- 
related result analysis (see Figure 1). In relation to the expectations In 
the early stages of the planning, expressed in the decisions on new goals 
and frames, one may regard a functional follow-up study as a test on 
the validity of these expectations. If all conditions of the type mentioned 
above are met in the field by a majority of classes, the same follow-up 
study can be regarded as a test of the implicit or explicit theory of 
teaching or instruction that forms the basis of the reform. 
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Summary of Intra-System Factors and Relations 

So far we have been dealing mainly with the relations between goals, 
frames, processes and outcomes in a reform situation where the main 
decisions concerning the goals and general structure of the system have 
already been taken. The discussion can beillustrated by Figure 1 in which 
the syllabus, issued by the Swedish National Board of Education, is 


FIGURE 1 
Relation Between Curriculum, Frame-factors and Different Types 
of Evaluation in a Curriculum Development Situation 
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regarded as containing all the important frame factors. (The fact that 
this is not always the case is irrelevant, for this purpose.) . 

Figure 2 shows in more detail how the frame conditions and recom. 
mendations in the syllabus affect the classroom teacher through different 
intermediate sources. Their relative role may vary with subject, stage 
and context (Lundgren 1972, Ch. 6). Since we have been stressing the 
centralized character of the Swedish system, we ought to draw attention 
to the fact that within these frames the individual school as well as the 
teacher has considerable freedom in sequencing the contents, in choosing 
textbooks and methods of instruction and teaching aids. In practice, 
there are, however, strong indications that the textbook, when chosen, 
exerts a considerable influence on certain aspects of the teaching process, 

Knowing the textbook is, however, by no means a sufficient key to 
knowledge of the teaching process. Frame factors, like characteristics 
of the class, are also of great importance (Lundgren 1972). 


FIGURE 2 


A General Paradigm of the Relation Between Curriculum 
and Teachers in Swedish Schools 
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Policy-making and Planning for New Goals in a Changing Society 

Although the decisions on main goals and general structure of the 
educational system are political acts, they are very often characterized 
by considerations regarding a number of goals which have varying 
degrees of importance for the total system. Decisions of this type — and 
their preparation — are, however, not entirely a philosophical affair. 
There is also place for theoretical and empirical research, at least when 
assessing the state of affairs in a given respect and the need for changes 
- in quantity and quality — in order to fulfil the ends. If social equality 
is an important goal for the new reform, the planning of the new system 
may be helped by information not only about the actual enrolment 
from different social strata but also about the underlying mechanisms. 
Decision-oriented studies in connection with school reforms have been 
prevalent in Sweden since the middle of the 1950s. They have been sum- 
marized by Husén & Boalt (1968) according to topics. Many of these 
studies deal with needs: the students’ needs for a general education and 
for self-realization; the needs of society for citizens capable of taking 
an active part in democratic political life, but also with skills useful in 
vocational life. Needs of knowledge and skills and their corresponding 
demands on the system can — at least in principle — be assessed by various 
direct and indirect methods. As is pointed out by Johnson in his paper, 
the outcomes of the old system that is going to be reformed may furnish 
agood starting point for decisions about necessary changes when related 
to present demands — or estimated future needs. 


The Swedish Curriculum Development System 
We will now consider in more detail the Swedish curriculum develop- 
ment system as exemplified in the most recent Swedish school reforms. 

The following three reform cycles have been chosen: 

(1) The comprehensive school reform of 1962, formulated by the 1957 
Committee on the Comprehensive School (and before that also by 
committees in the 1940s, as mentioned by Alkin in his paper). 

(2) The secondary school reform of 1964, formulated by the 1960 
Secondary School Planning Committee. 

(3) The steps for the revision of the new comprehensive school in 1969, 
drawn up by the National Board of Education and especially by its 
department UA 1. This revision was planned and announced as a 
supplementary reform according to the definition given above but, 
as will be demonstrated later on, substantial changes were introduced 
both in the main goals and the general structure of the school. 
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Until the secondary school reform in 1964 (there was also an additional 
reform introducing the new continuation school, but this is not considered 
here) changes in the school system were planned by ad hoc governmental 
committees, the members of which very often were “enlightened laymen”, 
e.g. Members of Parliament specializing in educational affairs, repre- 
sentatives of the trade unions, etc. The 1957 Committee was chaired by 
the Minister of Education himself, the 1960 Secondary School Committee 
by the Director General of the National Board of Education. Committees 
of this type had a secretariat of their own; their secretary generals were 
high officials in the educational administration and were assisted by a 
great number of expert groups, with teachers predominating. 

In the beginning of the 1960s, however, a new planning policy was 
introduced. A great number of the administrative duties of the National 
Board of Education were decentralized to regional or local authorities 
and it was given much more responsibility for national planning and 
continuous revision of the school system according to the principle of 
a “rolling school reform”. The 1969 reform for the revision of the com- 
prehensive school was the first outcome of this new principle. 

Tn the following paragraphs an attempt will be made to summarize 
the trends in the curriculum development system by means of estimating 
the roles played in the different phases by the various types of activities 
as described above. Since the aim of this paper is to map out the regions 
of main concern and the most important trends, no attempt has been 
made to secure group measures. The validity of the assessment rests 
with the arguments and the references which form the basis for every 
point. For more detailed verification see Husén & Boalt (1968) and 
Dahllöf (1971a). It goes without saying that in this connection every 
type of systematic activity must be considered, such as research studies, 
developmental projects and planned information programmes aimed at 
securing information as a basis for various decisions in a reform cycle, 
spelling out the intentions of the reform, informing and motivating 
administrators, teachers, students and the public etc. 


Planning. In the planning of the new comprehensive school most 
Systematic efforts were aimed at examining the problems of the organ 
zation of the upper section (grades 7-9). The problems of differentiation 
(Husén & Henrysson 1959: Husén 1962; Dahllöf 1967) were debate 
intensively. A very important part of the planning activities was concen- 
trated on the adaptation of the option system to the needs, interest 
and capacities of the students, especially with regard to intra-individu 
differences (Härnqvist 1960). The effects of social background factors 
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on academic career, which had been the subject of a series of earlier 
studies (Boalt 1947; Husén 1948; Hárnqvist 1958, 1965; Hárnqvist & 
Bengtsson 1972) were also considered seriously (SOU 1961: 30). Finally, 
the first series of systematic curriculum studies in Sweden was carried 
out in connection with this reform, testing the actual teaching in the 
traditional school forms against assessments of needs not only in different 
vocations and vocational training schools as well as upper secondary 
schools but also in leisure time from the individual's point of view. 
However, this was done only within 5 subjects and the data by definition 
did not lend themselves to conclusions about relations between subjects. 
(Husén & Dahllöf 1960, 1965; Dahllöf 1960; Johansson 1961 ; Bromsjó 1 965). 

The planning of the 1969 revision of the same school system did not 
make use of very many systematic studies besides the routine school 
statistics which have data for the actual choice of options among the 
students and which were connected with certain economic estimates 
about the costs for different types of option systems (Skolóverstyrelsen 
1967). This holds true even when one considers the follow-up activities 
of the 1962 decision which are listed below. 

The 1960 Secondary School Committee launched a comprehensive 


TABLE | 


Main Characteristics of the Planning Process in 
Three Swedish School Reforms in the 1960s 


Planning Agent 


Studies of Needs 1957 1960 National 
Among: Comprehensive Secondary Board of 
School School Education 
Committee Committee 
1962*/19621 1964*/19651 1969*/19701 
Students +++ Intra-indi- ++ Options, atti- + Option 
vidual differ- tudes/background statistics 
ences/options 
Teachers = (+) (Latin only) PA 
"Receivers" 
Present Trends + Within ++ Between - 
5 subjects subjects 
Future Trends = + Trend ratings - 
Old System/Needs + Within + + Between _ 
5 subjects subjects 


* Reform decision 
t Reform begins 
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planning study programme comprising both quantitative statistical 
studies, e.g. on manpower demands for different types of training within 
broad sectors, the secondary school turn-out rates in different streams 
etc. (SOU 1963: 41, SOU 1963: 42) and qualitative studies concerning 
the students’ attitudes towards the old system, their plans for the future 
and the influence of social background factors (Härngvist & Grahm 
1963) as well as the present and estimated future demands from the 
"receivers" — universities, commerce and industry (Dahllöf 1963). Most 
of these studies have been summarized elsewhere in more detail (Dahllöf 
1966). In no case did they have any direct influence on decisions but 
were considered by the planning committee in combination with other 
studies and other types of data according to the committee’s own basic 
principles (SOU 1963: 42). 

The summary in Table 1 shows that in no case were any systematic 
Surveys made among the teacher, with one small exception (Latin). 
On the other hand it has been argued that the many experts used in the 
planning of new curricula — mainly carried out in small working groups 
asis shown in Table 1 — eliminated the need for information from teachers. 
The detailed work in phase M’ has been referred to in the implementation 
stage after the main decisions were taken. 


Main Decisions. Yt would be beyond the bounds of the present paper 
to describe the content of the reform decisions here. Both the 1962 and 
1964 decisions were big reforms in their respective fields. The 1969 reform 
was intended as a supplementary reform but in fact it also contained 
several modifications both in main objectives and general structure, 
even though these were not as far-reaching as those of the preceding 
reforms. 


Implementation Strategies. As stated above, the new curricula were 
planned in working groups consisting mainly of teachers. In some cases 
there were systematic data at hand that could serve as a starting point 
for the planning. As far as the comprehensive school reform is concerned, 
data had been collected and measures pre-tested during the experimental 
period since 1950, but in spite of this many other changes were introduced 
both in organization and curricular contents. Only one big evaluation 
study (Svensson 1962) was made about the effects of the intended group- 
ing system on scholastic achievement, which has been discussed and 
interpreted elsewhere (Dahllöf 1967, 19712). Projects aimed at promoting 
the individualization of instruction were launched after the reform de- 
cision but they will be completed several years after the system has been 
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in operation. Most efforts were concentrated on planning guides and 
in-service training courses for teachers (Table 2). In one case, the 1969 
reform, a special project has been devoted to an evaluation of the imple- 
mentation programme (Eklund 1971). 


Rejorm Follow-up. On the quantitative side the reforms have been 
followed up in the ordinary school statistics and, in the case of the 1964 
secondary school reform, also through certain special studies on the 
causes of the unexpected high drop-out rate in some of the new tracks. 
This was done as a part of a follow-up project (LAG) within the National 
Board of Education (Cervall 1969). 

On the qualitative side little has been done, especially in terms of 
systematic surveys of the changes in the educational process. Also, in this 
case the LAG-project is an exception with small in-depth studies in 
selected schools combined with broader surveys of certain key problems 
in the reform, e.g. the new independent study programmes (Richardson 
& Si6ö 1970). Cooperation has also been established with some conclusion- 
oriented research projects (Dahllöf & Lundgren 1970; Dahllöf, Lundgren 
& Siöö 1971; Lundgren 1972). 


TABLE 2 


Main Characteristics of the Implementation Process in 
Three Swedish School Reforms During the 1960s 


Planning Agent 


1957 1960 National 
Comprehensive Secondary Board of 
School School Education 
Committee Committee 
1962*/19621t 1964*/1965t 1969*/1970f 


eo planning Working groups Working groups Working groups 
in detail; 


Information SEH ++ SE 
Planning guides ups ++ ++ 
In-service training ++ TENPAT +++ 
Package projects (+) Late + (New Math) d 
Pretesting system + (Partial, — Kg 
mainly 
Follow-up of organization) 
implementation id - (+) 


EE EDS 1 qo MENU else eal ee 
* Reform decision 3 
T Reform begins 
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TABLE 3 


Main Characteristics of the Follow-up Activities in 
Three Swedish School Reforms During the 1960s 


SSS 
Planning Agent 


1957 Comprehensive 1960 Secondary National 
School Committee School Committee Board of 
Education 
1962*/19621 1964*/19651 1969*/1970f 
Quantitative 
(Options, drop-out) 
Ordinary statistics + — T 
Studies ziy + (LAG) 23 
Qualitative 
Informal + + ? but 
Systematic testing _ (+)?LAG ? recom- 
mended 
Process analysis _ + ? 


LEE SG 
* Reform decision 
Reform begins N 
Later on such studies were done for the 1968 Educational Planning Committee 
(U68) but this did not affect the 1969 reform (Bengtsson 1972). 
2 Mainly through comparison of marks having standarized achievement tests 


= a starting point for the assessment. No criterion-related assessments studies are 
Own. 


3 As the reform was launched only in 1970 it is too early to make any judgments 
about the follow-up strategies. Recommendations have een given but seem n0 
to have been followed very far. 


Conclusions 


With regard to the criteria used in this review, two main conclusions 
seem to be justified: (1) In the school reforms of the 1960s the main 
stress has been on systematic activities in the planning phase, while the 
follow-up phase has been relatively neglected in spite of an intense public 
debate. (2) There was an increase in deliberate systematic curriculum 
development activities up to the 1964 reform and its follow-up — an 
increase that is much more marked when compared with the conditions 
during the 1940s and 1950s — but it seems as if the introduction of 
principle of “rolling reform" by the National Board of Education has 


been followed by a decrease in the systematic collection of data to 


underpin the new decisions. It is, however, true that the budget for the 
new Bureau for School Research has been increased considerably during 
the same period, but many of the new projects are scattered according 
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to the ^watering-can" principle and on a “lower” problem level and 
have not been coordinated with the time-tables for the reform phases 
at the macro-level (Alkin & Johnson 1971, 1972). 
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DAS CURRICULUM-ENTWICKLUNGSSYSTEM IN SCHWEDEN: 
EINIGE KOMMENTARE ÜBER GEGENWARTIGE TENDENZEN 
UND PROBLEME 


von URBAN DAHLLÖF 


Nach einer Skizze der wesentlichsten Bereiche und Stufen der Curriculum- 
Planung und -Durchführung im allgemeinen, wie sie von den drei vorhergehenden 
Artikeln gebracht wurde, führt dieser Aufsatz in einige spezifische Faktoren em, 
die bei einer Analyse der gegenwärtigen Tendenzen und Probleme in der std 
schen Schuleurriculumreform berücksichtigt werden sollten. Die Probleme d 
makro-Ebene sind in Schweden wichtig, weil die neuesten Schulreformen al 
nationaler Ebene stattgefunden haben und auch als ein wesentliches Mittel gesell- 
Schaftspolitischer Veränderungen angesehen wurden. Nicht weniger bedeutsam 
sind die Rahmenfaktoren und andere Bereiche des die einzelnen Lehrer und Schulen 
betreffenden intra-Systems. Im Hinblick darauf wurde die Beziehung zwischen den 
Problemen der makro- und der modalen Stufe im Zusammenhang mit Strategien 
der Reformplanung, -durchführung und Evaluation nicht sehr befriedigend e 
handelt. Der Artikel beschäftigt sich ebenso mit den Fragen der zeitlichen Folge 
verschiedener Reformschritte wie mit den wichtigsten Mitteln, von denen man SZ 
Umgestaltung der Curriculum-Aktivitäten von der makro- bis zur Klassens 
erwarten kann. 

Im zweiten Teil geht der Aufsatz im einzelnen auf den Planungsvorgang 
schwedischen Schulreform ein, Es wird der Versuch unternommen, die Tendenze 


in def | 
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im Curriculum-Entwicklungssystem zusammenzufassen durch Bewertung der Rolle 

der einzelnen Schulausschüsse, der nationalen Bildungsbehôrde, des Ministeriums, 

der regionalen und lokalen Dienststellen usw. Zwei Hauptschlußfolgerungen 

. werden gezogen: 

1. 1960 lag das Hauptgewicht auf der Systematisierung in der Planungsphase, 
während man die Evaluationsphase verhältnismäßig vernachlässigte; 

2, die Periode nach Einführung des Prinzips einer fortlaufenden Reform wird 
durch ein Nachlassen der systematischen Datensammlung zur Untermauerung 
neuer Beschlüsse gekennzeichnet. 


SYSTEME DE DEVELOPPEMENT DU PROGRAMME SCOLAIRE 
EN SUEDE: COMMENTAIRES SUR LES TENDANCES 
ET PROBLEMES ACTUELS 


par URBAN DAHLLÖF 


Apres avoir decrit les principaux niveaux et dimensions de la planification et de 
l'introduction du programme scolaire en général couverts par les trois précédents 
articles, ce rapport présente quelques facteurs spécifiques qui devraient être 
considérés, lorsqu'on analyse les tendances et problèmes actuels de la réforme sur 
le programme scolaire, en Suède. Dans ce pays, les problèmes de niveau macro sont 
importants, car toutes les réformes scolaires récentes se sont produites au niveau 
national et ont aussi été considérées comme un important moyen de réaliser des 
changements dans la société. Les facteurs-cadres et autres dimensions du système 
interne affectant les enseignants individuels et les écoles, ne sont pas moins impor- 
tants. En raison de ces facteurs, les rapports entre le niveau macro et le niveau 
modal — problèmes liés à la planification, à l'application et à l'évaluation de la 
réforme — n'ont pas été traités d'une façon très satisfaisante. Le rapport examine 
les problèmes du règlage des différentes étapes de réforme, ainsi que les principaux 
moyens par lesquels on espère transformer un programme scolaire du niveau macro 
au niveau de la classe. 

La seconde partie du rapport traite en détail le processus de planification de la 
réforme scolaire, en Suède. On s'efforce de résumer les tendances dans le système 
de développement du programme scolaire en évaluant les rôles que jouent, dans 
les différentes phases, les différents Comités scolaires, le Comité national d’Educa- 
tion, le Ministère, les autorités régionales et locales. On peut tirer deux conclusions 
Principales: 

1. dans les années soixante, le principal accent fut mis sur les activités systémati- 
ques dans la phase de planification, alors que la phase follow-up a relativement 
été négligée; 

2. cette période, suivie par l'introduction de ce principe de réforme en cours, Se 
caractérise par un décroissement de lassemblage systématique des données 
pour étayer de nouvelles décisions. 


* 


COMMUNICATIONS - BERICHTE - COMMUN ICATIONS 


CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT AT THE REGIONAL LEVEL 
THROUGH REGIONAL EDUCATION CENTRES 


Orro Herz, Bielefeld University, Federal Republic of Germany 


More than ten years after the start of the great curriculum boom in the USA, 
the concept that the essence of any educational reform is a change in teaching 
content and methods has also gained a hold in the Federal Republic of Germany, 
However, the choice of theoretical, strategical, organisational, institutional, staffing, 
and financial methods needed to finally set the process of curriculum development 
in motion is still open and unresolved. 

One of the first measures planned was the establishment of a central agency 
for the planning and documentation of curriculum research and development, 
This scheme was further proof of the tendency of the German educational author- 
ities to deal with the problem at a centralised bureaucratic level. It was not 
implemented because the Federal Government and the Länder Ministries of 
Education and Cultural Affairs could not agree on the distribution of financial 
responsibility and voting powers. With this the problem was shelved, and not 
solved, 

Supported by private grants, a project group of teachers, researchers and ex- 
perts on educational administration then decided to subject the problem of the 
organisation of curriculum development to a more detailed analysis both at home 
and abroad. They travelled through the Federal Republic, England, Sweden and 
the USA in order to find out the hitherto existing possibilities and problems in 
different approaches to curriculum development. Their yardstick was: Are the 
new curricula leading to real changes in the teaching-learning situation, or is it, 
in fact, just a case of pouring new wine into old bottles? 

The results of this study are published in the memorandum Schulnahe Curriculum- 
Entwicklung.2 The memorandum recommends the establishment of a network of 
Regional Education Centres (RECs) throughout the Federal Republic, in which 
curriculum development, in-service teacher training and advisory and guidance 
services would be located, thus being inter-related in content. The areas to be 
covered by the RECs and their ways of working are as follows:3 


Curriculum Development 

Review and development of 

— general concepts 

— plans for teaching units 

~ taxonomies and sequences of learning objectives 


Production and revision of 


— text books (or only specific chapters of text books) 

— working material 

— teaching programmes 

Models for teaching 

— project plans 

— types of organisation 

Concepts for film and audio productions 

Critiques and accompanying material for audio-visual teaching aids 
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Evaluation techniques and instruments related to curriculum 
Conducting of experiments 
Dissemination 


Project-Based In-Service Teacher Training 

Preparatory, orientation, and intensive courses providing 

- specialised information 

- introduction to the methodology of curriculum development 

— orientation in methods of scientific enquiry and social sciences 

Collaborative developmental work 

Group meetings, simulation exercises, audio-visual feedback 

- study of teacher behaviour 

- widening of the behavioural repertoire within the framework of curricular 
concepts 

Discussion forums, information on and dissemination of developed curricula 

(including teachers and school administrators) 


Advice and Guidance 

General improvement in the channels for communication and co-operation 
- group work 

- provision of a general meeting place 

— public discussion forums 

Assistance for working groups in schools 

Supplying of experts 

Evaluation of new curricula; advice on their implementation 
Co-ordination and documentation 

Advising school administrators 


The basic themes of the memorandum are summed up as follows: 4 


The Model for Decentralised Curriculum Development 

With a view to promoting a comprehensive reform of curriculum we suggest 
that RECs should be established in the Federal Republic. In these centres, the 
basic aspects of educational reform, such as curriculum development, in-service 
training, advisory and guidance functions will be organisationally united and 
linked in content. The centres will bring curriculum planning and implementation 
closest to schools within a limited area. 


Premises on which the Model is Based 

The necessity for curriculum reform, ie. an evaluative reform of the aims, 
contents, media and methods of school teaching, is not contested seriously by 
anyone in the Federal Republic. In contrast to this amazing consensus of edu- 
Cationists, which is also expressed in the conceptual plans for the structural reform 
of the German educational system, stands the sobering reality that the position 
of the schools has hardly changed in any positive sense. On the contrary, the 
educational scene is increasingly marked by teacher overwork and resignation, by 
Pupil apathy and aggressiveness. Although structural reforms are necessary, they 
do not constitute adequate pre-conditions for a substantive reform of the school 
System; only through a reform of the content of education, in the sense of a com- 
Prehensive curriculum reform that does not sidestep the real needs of the schools, 
Can the basic educational situation be positively changed. Thus it follows: 
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— À curriculum reform which takes as its starting point the real needs of schools, 
must take all factors that influence education into account. It is not only a 
question of defining, validating and modernising learning objectives, of choice 
and organisation of content, of finding objective evaluation techniques; of 
greater importance is the reflective modification of the learning situation and 
forms of teacher-pupil interaction. 

— Curriculum reform which also aims at modifying behaviour must take into 
consideration the concrete factors at work within a group of pupils and take as 
its starting point their practical needs. The construction of macro curricula and 
curriculum packages, organised at a level remote from schools by subject special- 
ists, and oriented to a particular discipline, can neither give a theoretical frame- 
work for orientation, nor can it be of practical help. Curriculum reform, seen as 
the designing of guiding models for teacher behaviour, must arise out of a process 
in which pragmatism, utopian vision, teaching experience, experiment, and 
specialist criticism and advice all play a role, the common aim being the con- 
struction of open curricula in organised modular form and so allowing multiple 
combinations for choice. ? 

— À curriculum reform which assigns to teachers the role of passive receivers and 
users of products developed by others, transforms its real bearers into mere 
objects. Teaching-learning situations can only be changed by those who are 
involved in them; their motivation and sensitivity to problems, their compe- 
tence and willingness to change are essential. This is the reason for seeking the 
maximum possible participation of teachers in any institutionalisation of cur- 
riculum research and development. The curriculum centre also takes over the 
concomitant function of in-service training for the teachers concerned. Curri- 
culum development based on teacher participation and providing in-service 
training can only be organised at a level not too remote from the school, i.e. at a 
regional level. 

— A pragmatic curriculum reform that develops guidelines for teacher behaviour, 
in the form of modular units, which take all factors influencing the learning 
situation into account; that involves teachers to a maximum in the development 
Process; and fulfils in-service training functions for participating teachers, 
Tequires the establishment of RECs supported jointly by the universities, the 
administration and the schools, where the necessary functions of development, 
in-service training and advice and guidance can be institutionalised. 


The Present Situation 


Our analysis of the institutions which are active in the field of curriculum 
research and development, dissemination and evaluation in the Federal Republic 
and abroad, as well as of the strategies followed by them, leads to the following 
conclusions: 

— Present German institutions are hardly in a position to alleviate the distress of 
the schools and offer them concrete help. This is partly due to the fact that some 
of the institutions in question were established primarily for other DEN 
(e.g. research, planning), partly because they have grown away from the neer? 
of the schools, and have oriented themselves "upwards" rather than RE, 
wards". This has negatively affected both the new comprehensive schools, ve 
are largely left to solve their problems by themselves, as well as the tradition 
school system. Plans for a structural reform of the educational system whi 
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neither name the pre-conditions of their curricular implementation, nor the 
implementation itself, are giving schools and teachers stones instead of bread. 
Even contemporary plans for establishing new institutes and enlarging present 
ones do not engender any optimism; on the contrary, they tend to reinforce our 
misgivings. 

- Abroad, as in the USA, England and Sweden, curriculum reform was mainly 
initiated many years ago. This historical precedent, particularly in the USA, 
makes it possible for us in the Federal Republic to learn from the mistakes in 
their strategies of curriculum development when we draw up our reform plans. 

- The following points should be emphasised: The expectations that were placed 
in the construction of macro curricula have come to nothing. Regardless of the 
merits of curricula developed purely on a subject-matter basis, it is a fact that 
they have not adequately percolated down to the schools. The innovation 
strategy developed in the USA for this purpose, consisting of a planned down- 
ward sequence of research, development and dissemination (“engineering” or 
RD and D Model) has not been successful. A process of rethinking has begun. 
The problems of teacher participation and classroom interaction are again 
being emphasised in curriculum reform. In the USA this emphasis is demon- 
strated by the increasing importance attached to behaviour modification, 
observation of classroom behaviour and a general sensitivity to the real needs 
of schools and teachers. In England this trend is illustrated by the teachers 
centres movement and in particular by the teacher-supported Schools Council. 
The emphasis on the role of teachers, and other such modifications in curriculum 
development, also introduces a tendency towards regionally-based institutions 
carrying out developmental work in education. 


The Model 

Functions of Regional Education Centres. RECs have the task of organising 
curriculum development projects as well as offering advisory and guidance services 
which are necessary if curriculum reform is to be successful. 

Project-based curriculum reform enables the development of modular curricula, 
without having to forgo academic standards and be forced into do-it-yourself 
amateurism; active participation of teachers, not just reducing participation to 
formally conferring the right to have a voice in decisions; the in-service training 
of teachers involving active participation in the formulating and solving of curri- 
culum problems instead of being limited to the abstract ritual of lectures and 
conferences. 

Teacher participation takes place primarily in the following three project forms: 
Firstly, in the projects of a Regional Education Centre, staffed by about 10 aca- 
demic specialists, with 10 further posts, where teachers (or groups of teachers) are 
Seconded for full-time appointment on projects of varying length. Secondly, in the 
larger teacher study circles, which serve as referral groups for the projects under- 
taken by the full-time staff of the centre. There must be a guarantee that this less 
intensive form of teacher participation, which can in case of need be confined to 
Selected phases of curriculum development and dissemination, is of in-service 
training value for the participants, and involves them in development and dis- 
semination. Thirdly, formally-constituted development groups will undertake 
Curriculum projects in individual schools. They will work together with a. Regional 
Education Centre and a REC staff member will be appointed as part-time adviser 
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to the project. In addition to offering in-service training through participation in 

curriculum development projects, the REC will also offer supplementary and 

preparatory courses, which cover project-related areas of knowledge. 

Advisory and Guidance Service. To fulfil this function, the RECs should be 
adequately equipped with books, teaching materials and aids. In the curriculum 
development sector they must act as information collection and documentation 
centres, co-ordinate and support curriculum activities in their region, either guide 
and advise or supply appropriate advisers and experts to solve any pressing pro- 
blems that arise out of the development or implementation of new curricula, 
Informally, the RECs could and should become communication centres, centres 
for social contact between teachers, centres for confrontation between pedagogical 
theory and school practice, thus generally contributing to breaking down the 
present isolation of teachers through new methods of co-operation and communi- 
cation. 

Regional Education Centres in the Context of Educational Administration. The 
establishment of RECs is part of a reform — justified on other grounds as well - 
of the organisation of educational planning and administration. It contributes 
towards the substitution of the classic bureaucratic-administrative model by an 
inter-active model. The close collaboration between RECs, schools and teachers 
gives the participants greater freedom for initiative and hence presupposes a new 
understanding of the function of supervision in schools. Schools and RECs are 
granted the autonomy to decide on the content, staffing and financing of curri- 
culum projects independently. They must be given the freedom to diverge from 
traditional syllabi. 

The RECs are independent, autonomous organisations of the Lander. At the 
federal and state levels they unite to form working groups for the exchange of 
information and co-ordination of programmes. At the federal level, a consensus 
between academic specialists, teachers and school administrators on the relationship 
between unity and autonomy in the educational system should be reached. An 
independent curriculum institute constituted at the federal level should be res 
ponsible for the general tasks of information collection, documentation and co: 
ordination in curriculum development. T 

Organisation, Staffing, Financing. The RECs are based on the co-operation 
between schools, universities and the administration; on the basis and within 
the framework of their autonomous charter, as incorporated state institutions, 
the RECs serve the public educational system and are publicly financed. Their 
establishment and management come under the domain of the state education 
sector. The RECs act through the following organs: i 
— the supervisory board, which decides on the statutes, budget and managerial 

Staff and consists of representatives of the educational administration, the 

universities and local teachers; 

- the programme committee, which decides on the general programme of work 
on the basis of suggestions made by the staff meeting. It also takes decisions on 
the different projects and other important schemes. It is made up of SÉ 
sentatives of the educational administration, the universities, the REC, teachers, 
parents and pupils; a 

— the management, legally representing the REC and controlling the centre i 
accordance with the statutes, the budget and the programme of work; SE 

— the staff council, which makes suggestions for the centre’s programme and 
a veto-right on any managerial or full-time staff appointments; 
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_ the discussion meeting in which the REC presents its programme before it is 
passed by the programme committee. Through it, teachers from the region, 
education officers and academic experts can articulate their needs, ideas and 
criticism, and the REC is able to publicise its work to a wide audience of edu- 
cationists. 

As far as the division into the regions is concerned, the REC concept is based 
on one REC per million unit of population (comprising approx. 5,000 teachers and 
150,000 pupils). In the choice of sites care should be taken that the RECs are 
placed in university towns. Approximately 50 people would be employed in a REC, 
15 of them being full-time research workers, and 10 full-time seconded teachers and 
education officials. The total annual expenditure of a REC would amount to DM 
23 million, DM 1.5 million of this being personnel costs. The collective costs for 
all RECs (about 60 or 70 in the Federal Republic) would therefore amount to 
around DM 150 million. 

Recommendations for Implementation. As a first step towards the establishment 
of RECs we suggest that: 

-at least two RECs should be established as soon as possible, funded either 
publicly or privately; 

- and that the concept of RECs should be included in any planning at federal and 
state levels, particularly in the work of the Bund-Länder-Kommission for 


educational planning. 


Pro and Contra 
There are three main objections to such an organisation of curriculum develop- 
ment: 
1) Both pedagogical expertise and practical school and teaching experience will 
be the losers in such RECs. 
2) Will the giving of greater decision-making powers to schools (autonomisation), 
not lead to atomisation and the destruction of uniformity in education? 
3) Are the RECs economical, i.e. will they reach enough teachers in a sufficiently 
short time at a reasonable cost? 
These arguments can be briefly countered: 
to 1): Regional Education Centres are an expression of the intention to unite the 
research and the school levels. The constant communication and co-oper- 
ation between teachers and researchers (and representatives of the adminis- 
tration) in the interaction model will indeed give rise to various conflicts, 
but will at the same time bring the school into direct contact with research 
and thus stimulate research to devote itself more to concrete practical 


problems, The one-sided formation of priorities, biased either in favour 


centralistic and local level solutions 


tend — widens the gap between theory and practice instead of bridging it. 


to 2): An atomising of education is not the aim of the RECs, nor is it necessarily 


criteria for the quality and process 
operation between the RECs in a “REC 
with an independent central curriculum ins 
storage and dissemination, co-ordination work and documentation. 

Autonomy is, however, necessary in order to meet the specific requirements 
of pupils and teachers and to give them those rights of partnership and co- 
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determination which are a pre-requisite both for self-determined learni 
and for training in democratic behaviour (principle of participation),5 

to 3): This question can only really be solved by specifying more exact criteria, 
which are unknown at present. However, as far as the Federal Republic 
is concerned it can be stated that until now hardly a single institution has 
contributed effectively to the continuous reform of the school and teaching, 
It has been shown in other countries that strategies which in the first 
instance may appear economical, such as the multiplicator system, the 
engineering system, the traditional passive type of in-service teacher 
training and the technisised information and teaching systems, without a 
corresponding innovation in development and implementation methods, 
such as, for example, the ERIC system or ‘‘mini-courses’’,6 cost as much to 
implement as they did to develop or else they remain ineffective. In com- 
parison, RECs appear to be a cheap answer to an expensive business. 

In the debate on the establishing of RECs it can be seen that the organisation 
of curriculum development is not only a question of expediency but also one of 
political aims. RECs are a way of accomplishing reform through the initiative and 
participation of those concerned. Whether this model will lead to innovation in 
education will depend on decisions which are political in nature. 
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SOME EFFECTS OF TEACHING “AGRO-BIOLOGY” ON STUDENTS’ 
ATTITUDES TO AGRICULTURE AT THE NINTH GRADE LEVEL 


E. Juncwirtu and A. Dreyrus, The Hebrew University of Jerusalem 


The need for an integrated approach to the teaching of biology and basic agri- 
cultural science has been recognised both in the USA (Sutherland, 1962; California 
State Department of Education, 1963; Starling, 1965) and Israel (Jungwirth, 
1963, 1966a), but whereas the American authors have concentrated on a “biological 
principles in agriculture" approach, in Israel (Jungwirth, 1967) an “agriculturally 
biased" course in rural biology was created. A further difference between the two 
approaches lies in the basic needs underlying the projects. In the USA the authors 
cited mainly psychological reasons related to teaching effectiveness, e.g. maximum 
contiguity of biological principles and agricultural applications (teaching for 
transfer), and were mainly motivated by the need for increased student achieve- 
ment, in particular by improving student habits in inductive thinking. The Israeli 
author was not only concerned with cognitive outcomes, but also, and principally, 
with changes in the affective domain. This concern stemmed from the peculiar 
situation prevailing in secondary agricultural schools in Israel. Whereas in the 
USA and most other countries the student population electing to study agriculture 
at the secondary level is composed mainly, if not totally, of farmers’ sons to whom 
agriculture is already an accepted way of life, this is not the case in Israel. Here 
up to two-thirds of the student population (especially at the 9th grade level) consists 
of boys and girls of non-rural origin, the percentage of girls in 9th grade classes 
sometimes approaching 50%. In such a situation it is considered to be of paramount 
importance to endeavour to establish a positive image of agriculture in the minds 
of the students, or, if the existing image is unfavourable, to bring about a read- 
justment. 

One negative aspect of the image of agriculture, which has bedevilled educators 
in Israel for many years, is the notion of “primitive agriculture”, and the consequent 
allocation of a low status to everything and everybody connected with agricultural 
pursuits and rural life. The willingness to respond (Krathwohl, 1964) to instruction 
in agriculture, and the acceptance of the idea of agriculture as a potential future 
career, are seen to be contingent on the abandonment of the idea of “primitive 
agriculture" and the acceptance of the idea of “scientific agriculture” in its place. 
One of the objectives of "'Agro-Biology" was, therefore, to generate a scientific 
image of modern agriculture. 


“Agro-Biology” — Major Assumptions and Guiding Principles 
l. The scientific basis of modern agricultural technology can only be fully 
appreciated when it is viewed as a means of ensuring optimal conditions both 
for the development of the organism (plants and animals), and the rentability 
of the agricultural enterprise. à 
2. The development of positive attitudes in an area where such attitudes are 
either negative, or at best, neutral, depends on the creation of a conscious and 
well understood connection between an area where such attitudes are already 
established, and the area where such attitudes are still lacking. Pupil attitude 
to the study of biological topics is assumed to be positive — hence discussions 
of topics should start with a biological situation which, once properly under- 
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stood, can lead to questions of the applicability of this biological knowledge 
to agricultural problem-situations. 

3. The organism can only be properly. understood, when studied within its 
environment; hence an ecological approach is essential, requiring a functional 
integration of selected concepts of soil science and climatology in the biological 
matrix, 

4. The interaction of organism and environment can only be fully understood 
on the basis of the principle of the complementarity of structure and function 
within the organism — hence physiological aspects on the one hand, and 
morphological, anatomical, histological aspects on the other, must be closely 
integrated, according to analyses of the known functions of organs and organ 
systems. 

5. The functions of the organism (and its components) cannot be properly under- 
stood unless certain physico-chemical concepts are also comprehended - hence 
the need for functional integration of concepts from chemistry and physics 
within the biological matrix. 

6. Pupils will learn best and retain new knowledge when it is meaningful; hence 
every effort must be made to ensure that pupils know what to expect, and 
possess an adequate cognitive structure for receiving. 

7. Pupils will best learn and retain new material when there is a felt need for it; 
hence the material must be organised functionally, i.e. no information should 
be offered except when such information fulfils a distinct function within the 
context under discussion, and there can be a felt need for such information 
on the part of the pupil. 

8. In order to present the material functionally, the academic boundaries of 
conventional subject areas must be broken down; hence all content must be 
integrated within functional topics, cutting across traditional disciplines and/or 
the logical structures of academic disciplines. 

9. Within each topic maximal opportunities should be given to the employment 
of inductive reasoning on the part of the pupil; hence maximal knowledge 
should be the outcome of pupils’ first-hand experience. 

10. First-hand pupil experience, apart from previous experience, can stem from 
field-trips and laboratory work; hence field-trips and laboratory work must 
be optimally integrated within the teaching-learning sequence in such à 
way that further progress is dependent on the evidence thus obtained. 

11. Laboratory work in modern biology teaching must afford learning experiences 
transcending the imparting of knowledge etc., i.e. it must lead to an apprecia- 
tion of the “nature of scientific enquiry"; hence laboratory work must be 
accordance with accepted principles and methodology of scientific exper 
mentation, observation and measurement. 

12. Teacher questions, text-book questions, and examinations play a major H 
in shaping the pupils’ perception of the relative importance of ke 
objectives, thus shaping the “image of science and scientific enquiry” in e 
eyes of the pupil. Therefore questions appearing in the text and all SE 
nations must accurately portray the philosophy of the curriculum. 


role 


Description of the Study 


The study was carried out in the school year 1968/69. Two hypotheses We 
tested: (a) The “Agro-Biology” approach is conducive to the creation of à ™ 


WE 
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positive, i.e. scientific, image of agriculture; (b) The “Agro-Biology” approach 
is conducive to the creation of a more agriculturally (or rurally) inclined vocational 
preference. 


a. Study Population 

The experimental (*“Agro-Biology”’) population consisted of 336 pupils in ten 
9th grade classes, taught by seven teachers in seven secondary agricultural boarding 
schools, compared with 176 pupils in seven matched 9th grade classes taught by 
five teachers in four (different) secondary agricultural boarding schools. The 
experimental population schools represented roughly 25% of the institutions of 
this type in Israel. ““Agro-Biology” was taught for 6 periods weekly, whereas 
general agriculture (2 periods) and biology (4 periods) were taught in the com- 
parison classes. 


b. Test Construction 

1. Scientificity of Agriculture Test (SOAT). Assuming that 9th graders do not 
have the necessary experience and knowledge to make a rational judgment when 
required to assign a measure of “‘scientificity” to either agricultural or non-agri- 
cultural situations, it was decided to construct a preference-type test consisting 
of equivalent item-pairs, both members of which were to be of equal “scientificity’’. 
In such a situation pupils would subjectively "prefer" one member of each pair, 
in accordance with their general attitude towards agriculture (primitive vs. scien- 
tific). The abridged instructions to respondents (translated from Hebrew), followed 
by some sample items, will illustrate the kind of test-situation employed: 


Instructions to Respondents 


In this test you will find a series of research-topics (arranged in pairs), 
What would you say about the amount of education and training needed by 
scientists, who are to carry out research on these topics? 

If you think, that the topic on the left requires researchers with much higher 
qualifications (education and training), than the topic on the right — circle 
No. 5. 

If you think, that the topic on the left requires researchers with somewhat 
higher qualifications — circle No. 4. 

If you think, that both topics require researchers with the same level of 
qualifications — circle No. 3. 

(Similar instructions were given for Nos. 2 and 1). 


Sample Items 


1. The functions of nitrogen in 543 21 The functions of nitrogen as an 


fertilisers industrial raw-material 
2. The genetic determination of 54321 The genetic determination of 
the percentage of milk fat in height in high school pupils 


cows 
17. The influence of heating on 54321 The influence of heating on the 
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the composition of fruits and composition of metals 
vegetables 

22. The influence of different 54321 The influence of different fuels on 
foods on the rate of develop- the efficiency of motorcars 


ment of farm animals 
25. Testing the efficiency ofvari- 54321 Testing the efficiency of various 
ous makes of tractors makes of buses in urban transport 


50 items were constructed and submitted to a panel of scientists at the Hebrew 
University, who were requested to check them for “scientific equivalence”, 15 
items were eliminated by the panel, and changes were introduced in others. The 
resulting 35-item test was administered as a pilot test to seven 9th grade classes in 
four secondary agricultural boarding schools. After test and item analyses, further 
changes were introduced in the test, both in length and content, so that the version 
used in this study consisted of 30 items, some of which had been re-worded. This 
version had a reliability of .84 (Cronbach’s Alpha Coefficient). 

The test was given both as a pre-test at the beginning of the 9th grade, and as 
a post-test at the end of the year to the experimental and control groups. 


2. Agricultural Vocational Preference Test (AV PT). This test, constructed earlier 
and described in previous studies (Jungwirth 1963, 1966b), consisted of 20 items, 
each item requiring respondents to state their preference (or lack of it) for one 
member of a pair. Instructions to respondents and sample items are given below: 


Instructions to Respondents 


In this test you are requested to state which of two given occupations you 
prefer. For this purpose, assume that you have the necessary qualifications 
(education and training) and that both occupations will pay the same wages. 

If you prefer the occupation on the right very much — circle No. 5. 

(Similar instructions were given for Nos. 1-4). 


Sample Items 


1. Qualified gardener in city 12345 Qualified worker on vegetable: 
park farm 


2. Night-shift worker in factory 12345 Night-shift worker in cow shed 
7. Foreman in factory 12345 Foreman on large farm 
13. Teacher of handicrafts in de. 12345 Teacher of general agriculture H 
mentary school elementary school 
14. Administrative employee in 12345 Administrative employee in 
Ministry of Labour Ministry of Agriculture " 
18. Physics research worker at 12345 Plant diseases research worker à 
university university rs 
19. Head of a team of oil geo- 12345 Head of a team of soil survey° 
logists 


20. Surgeon in city hospital 12345 Veterinary surgeon 


u ET gl, sg, E 
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It will be seen from the above sample items, that the pairs of items ranged from 
manual work to occupations requiring lengthy university training. The reliability 
of this test in this study was .80 (Cronbach’s Alpha Coefficient). This test, too, 
was given both as a pre-test and post-test to the two groups. 


TABLE 1 


Pre- and Post-Test Raw Score Means 
(Possible range of scores: 30-150; neutral score: 90) 
ee 


Pre-Test Post-Test 
Exp. Con. Exp. Con. 
94.7 95.2 102.2 95.7 


EE 


Results 

1. Scientificity of Agriculture Test (SOAT). Table 1 shows: (a) Pre-test scores 
of both populations were equal (t-test gave a value of .63, which is not significant) ; 
(b) There was a positive change in the experimental (‘‘Agro-Biology’’) population, 
whereas no such change was recorded in the control population. These results 
were confirmed by t-tests within both populations, which gave a value of 5.01 
(significant beyond the 1% level) for the “Agro-Biology” group, and a value of 
.20 (not significant) for the control group. 

Analysis of co-variance between populations with post-test scores adjusted for 
the pre-test showed a value of F = 12.96, which is significant beyond the 1% level 
of confidence. Item analyses showed that the discrepancies between the populations 
on the post-test were more apparent in certain of the items, some of which are given 
in Table 2. 


TABLE 2 


Change of Opinion Between Pre-Test and Post-Test 
on Selected Items (in per cent) 


Item Exp. Con. 

1-2 3 4-5 T2 03 4-5 
1 —103 26 7.9 2.6 71 —97 
2 —17.2 5850971958 18 —07 —13 
9 —16:0: 12:9 Isis —0.1 6.8 —6.8 
14 — 149 47001977 -97 102 —0.7 
24 —100 —08 108 0.9 62 —72 
30 299: i 7.8 73 -—47 —26 


a TON 
Categories 1-2: negative; category 3: neutral; categories 4-5: positive. 


" The items quoted in Table 2 dealt with the following research topics: 
SCH 1 — Nitrogen in industry vs. nitrogen in agriculture. SE 
tem 2 Genetic influence on growth of high school boys vs. genetic influence 


L on milk fat in cows. a 
tem 9 — Influence of the cleanliness of a city on the state of health of its in- 
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habitants vs. influence of weeds on the spreading of plant diseases, 

Item 14 — Influence of sulphur on the quality of rubber tyres vs. influence of 
K-fertilisation on the quality of oranges. 

Item 24 — Connection of composition of different iron ores with the quality of the 
metal produced vs. connection of composition of different organic 
manures with the quality of the soil. 

Item 30 — Survey of large factory in order to reduce the manpower employed vs, 
survey of large farm in order to reduce the manpower employed, 

Table 2 shows that on these items the experimental population underwent a 
positive change of opinion (primitive — scientific agriculture), whereas the change 
in the comparison group was in the opposite direction. Inspection of all 30 items 
showed, that the experimental group registered a positive change (i.e. gain in 

4-5) in 26 items, whereas the comparison group did so on 11 items only. The 

intensity of positive change on these 11 items exceeded that of the experimental 

group of 3 items only, so that there was a change favouring the ''Agro-Biology" 
group in 27 out of the 30 items. 


2. Agricultural Vocational Preference Test (AVPT). Table 3 shows: (a) There 
was no initial difference between experimental and control populations (t = .29); 
(b) There was a positive shift in both populations, but a somewhat larger one in 
the ‘‘Agro-Biology” group. 

T-tests computed within the populations show that the gain was significant in 
the ''Agro-Biology" group (t = 2.71, P < 1%), whereas it was not significant 
(t = .62) in the control group. 


TABLE 3 


Pre-test and Post-test Raw Score Means 


(Possible range of scores: 20-100; neutral score: 60) 
EI RR. u 


Pre-test Post-test 
Exp. Con. Exp. Con. 
66.63 66.30 69.70 67.26 


In spite of the differences in gain within the populations, the post-test meum 
between populations were still not significantly different both according t0 à 
t-test (t — 1.60) and according to ANCOVA adjusted for pre-test (F — 2.34). 

Correlations between SOAT and AVPT were as follows: 


Pre-test Post-test 
Ee 
Exp. Con. Exp. Con. 


however 


All these correlations are significant at the 1% level. It can be seen, 0° group 


that the post-test results were more closely correlated in the “Agro-Biology 
than in the comparison group. 


Ce 
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Conclusions 

The two hypotheses formulated will now be discussed, both separately and 
jointly. The first was concerned with a readjustment of pupils’ opinions on the 
image of agriculture (primative vs. scientific). The results (SOAT) show that 
pupils who have been taught ‘“‘Agro-Biology” for one year differ significantly in 
this respect from pupils who have been taught biology and basic agriculture as 
separate subjects. Since both populations were chosen from the same type of school 
(secondary agricultural boarding-schools), institutions where pupils otherwise 
follow the same curriculum and live and work — on the school-farm — under nearly 
identical conditions, i.e. schools which are readily comparable as far as teachers 
and facilities are concerned, these results appear to confirm the hypothesis. 

The second hypothesis referred to a possible shift in vocational orientation, i.e. 
student perception of agriculture as a potential future career. The results of the 
AVPT (Table 3) show that a significant shift in the positive direction in the “Agro- 
Biology” population had occurred, but that it had not been large enough to make 
the post-test results significantly higher than those of the comparison population 
(where no such shift had occurred). While the hypothesis must thus be rejected 
on statistical grounds, it will be shown later that a somewhat more optimistic 
view might be taken of the situation. 

A few explanatory remarks seem to be warranted here, in order to clarify the 
situation before conclusions are drawn: Pupils in Israel’s secondary agricultural 
boarding-schools spend half a day (four hours) working on the school farm, and 
half a day (5-6 periods) in school. The weekly total is, therefore, 24 hours of physical 
work in agriculture (6-day week), and up to 36 periods in school, of which — in 
the 9th grade — only 6 are devoted to the study of biology and agriculture. It 
follows, that five-sixths of the class-room experience and all the practical ex- 
perience of both the experimental and the comparison groups were identical in 
content and context, the difference amounting to only one-sixth of the weekly 
periods. It could, therefore, be expected that the teaching of “Agro-Biology’’ 
would, if at all, exert a greater impact on pupils’ attitudes in the intellectual 
sphere (scientificity of agriculture), than in the practical sphere (potential voca- 
tional preference). The results obtained in this study appear to confirm such an 
expectation. If, nevertheless, “Agro-Biology” pupils did, as a population, make 
Significant progress on the vocational preference scale, and also exhibited a tight- 
ening of the correlation between their vocational preference and their under- 
standing of the scientificity of agriculture — this should be accepted as positive 
evidence of the impact of ‘‘Agro-Biology”, in spite of the non-significant difference 
on AVPT, 

Summing up, one is led to the conclusion that "Agro-Biology" has a positive 
effect on attitudinal changes of 9th grade pupils in the situation as defined in this 
study. Whether this effect would be similar in different situations, e.g. day schools, 
Or schools with pupils from predominantly rural areas, cannot be predicted from 
this study without further research. 
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NOTWENDIGKEIT UND ZIELE EINES NEUEN SCHULISCHEN 
LERNBEREICHES: ENTWICKLUNGSLANDER 
UND ENTWICKLUNGSPOLITIK* 


PETER KLose, Sattenhausen, BRD 


Der mit den Begriffen “Entwicklungsländer/Entwicklungspolitik” (im folgenden 
“EL/EP” abgekürzt) angedeutete Problembereich ist in unserer Gesellschaft und 
Schule bisher weitgehend unbekannt und als “Lernbereich” nicht selbstverständ- 
lich. Verschiedene gesellschaftliche Gruppen und Personen in der BRD melden 
seit einigen Jahren mit diesem neuen, komplexen, fragwürdigen und 
Problembereich neue Ansprüche an das Lernen in der Schule an. Neben d 
Bundesministerium für wirtschaftliche Zusammenarbeit (BMZ) sind vor allem e 
Entwicklungshilfe-Organisationen von der didaktischen Relevanz dieses Lt 


s 3 0° 
reiches überzeugt.! In den letzten Jahren sind sogar verschiedene Unterrichts! 


e 
* Dieser Aufsatz ist die Kurzfassung eines im Februar 1972 abgeschlosst® 


Manuskripts. 
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delle entstanden, mit dem Ziel, diesem neuen Lernbereich Eingang in die Schulen zu 

verschaffen.2 Bisher gibt es jedoch noch kein Curriculum? für den Lernbereich 

“EL/EP”, meines Wissens auch nicht in einem anderen Land. Selbst eine dif- 

ferenzierte und schlüssige Begründung dieses Lernbereiches liegt m.E. noch nicht 

vor und kónnte erst Ergebnis einer intensiv angesetzten Curriculumforschung sein, 
die es bisher noch nicht gibt. 

Im Rahmen dieses Aufsatzes kónnen nur einige Probleme und Aspekte des 
mit den Begriffen “Entwicklungsländer” und ''Entwicklungspolitik" noch nicht 
hinreichend angesprochenen Lernbereiches knapp dargestellt werden. 

- Die mit dem Lernbereich “EL/EP” angesprochenen Probleme stellen für die 
Individuen in unserer Gesellschaft und in anderen Gesellschaften Lernerforder- 
nisse dar, die in der Zukunft geradezu existentiell werden. 

- Der Lernbereich “EL/EP” ist in besonderer Weise für eine Erziehung zur 
Emanzipation, Selbstbestimmung, Mündigkeit, zum kritischen Denken, zur 
Sensibilität für soziale Probleme und zur entsprechenden politischen Hand- 
lungsfähigkeit geeignet und müßte deshalb einen wichtigen Platz im Gesamt- 
curriculum der Schule haben. 


Die " Entwicklungsbedürftigheit" aller Gesellschaften und Individuen 


Dem Begriff "Entwicklungsland" wird meist der Begriff “Industrieland’’ 
gegenübergestellt. Der güngige Entwicklungbegriff wird gleichbedeutend mit 
industriellem Fortschritt und wirtschaftlichem Wachstum gebraucht. Stattdessen 
vertreten wir die These von Gunnar Myrdal, "daf die Entwicklung definiert 
werden sollte als eine Aufwärtsbewegung eines ganzen Systems von interdependen- 
ten Bedingungen, von denen das “Wirtschaftswachstum’ — angenommen, es kann 
genau bestimmt und gemessen werden — nur eine von verschiedenen Kategorien 
kausal miteinander verbundener Bedingungen ist". Das Phänomen Entwicklung 
kommt also nur dann relativ unverkürzt in den Blick, wenn versucht wird, die 
Interdependenzen zwischen sozialen, politischen, kulturellen, historischen, wirt- 
schaftlichen u.a. Faktoren innerhalb einer Gesellschaft und zwischen Gesellschaften 
zu berücksichtigen. 

Noch aus einem anderen Grunde ist der Begriff “Entwicklungsland’’ zu kriti- 
sieren. Er bringt Fremdbestimmung zum Ausdruck, weil der Status der Indu- 
strieländer zum Maßstab der “anderen” erhoben wird. Der Begriff Entwicklung 
setzt eine Norm oder Zielvorstellung voraus: Wohin soll sich eine Gesellschaft 
entwickeln ? 

Das Ziel sollten menschlichere Lebensbedingungen sein: Verbannen von Hunger 
und Elend, mehr soziale Gerechtigkeit, Frieden, Emanzipation und Mündigkeit. 
Dieser Maßstab für Entwicklung sollte für alle Länder gelten und alle Bereiche 
menschlichen Lebens und Handelns umfassen. $ 

Unter Emanzipation verstehen wir den Prozess der Befreiung aus Abhängig- 
keitsverhältnissen, Bevormundungen, Fremdbestimmungen, Systemzwängen und 
damit die Zunahme von Selbstbestimmung. Als politischen und pädagogischen 
Begriff versteht man Emanzipation “im Sinne des Sich-Distanzierens von den 
Determinanten der bisherigen Sozialisation und von den jeweils aktuellen gesell- 
schaftlichen Determinanten mit dem Ziel der optimalen Selbstbestimmung”. Die 
Lösung aus undurchschauten Bindungen und ein Zustand, in dem Menschen nicht 
mehr über einander herrschen, werden angestrebt. Hier soll nur im Hinblick auf den 
Lernbereich “EL/EP” auf die identische Zielsetzung von kritischer Entwicklungs- 
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politik und Pädagogik hingewiesen werden: 

Beide beabsichtigen die Befreiung unterpriviligierter, unselbständiger und unter- 
drückter Individuen, Gruppen und Gesellschaften. Beide solidarisieren sich mit 
den Unmündigen, Schwachen, Armen und Unterdrückten, stehen für deren Chancen 
und Rechte ein und wollen ihnen helfen, sich zu emanzipieren. Beide verstehen sich 
also als Hilfe zur Selbsthilfe und haben das Ziel, sich schließlich überflüssig zu 
machen. Hierbei zielen die Bemühungen der Pädagogik mehr auf die subjektive, 
die der Politik mehr auf die objektive Seite der Emanzipation, wobei “die Dialektik 
individueller und gesellschaftlicher Emanzipation’’® immer im Blick bleiben muß, 

Die Bemühungen von kritischer Pädagogik und kritischer Politik, die Emanzi- 
pation der Individuen und Gesellschaften voranzutreiben, werden oft als dysfunk- 
tional zum gegenwärtigen System angesehen, weil sie auf Veränderung von Gesell- 
schaft abzielen. Durch Erziehung zur Emanzipation könnte die Schule die not- 
wendige Funktion eines Korrektivs der Gesellschaft ausüben. Dazu braucht sie 
aber eine relative Autonomie der Gesellschaft gegenüber, die sie bisher noch nicht 
hat. Von hier aus zeigen sich Wichtigkeit, aber auch Grenzen einer im Grunde als 
Curriculumrevision verstandenen Schulreform, die u.a. der Leitidee der Emanzi- 
pation verpflichtet ist. 

An den Leitideen Emanzipation, Selbstbestimmung, Mündigkeit, Gerechtigkeit, 
Wohlfahrt und Frieden gemessen, zeigt sich in vielerlei Hinsicht auch eine Unter- 
entwicklung — wenn nicht gar Fehlentwicklung — der Industriestaaten. Hierzu 
einige Beispiele aus der Bundesrepublik Deutschland: 

— “Unterentwicklung” bzw. 'Fehlentwicklung'" ist bei den mit den Stichworten 
“Gastarbeiter”, “Obdachlose”, ''Eigentumsbildung", “betriebliche Mitbestim- 
mung”, “Struktur- und Subventionspolitik”, “Elend der Städte” und “Umwelt- 
verseuchung” angedeutenen Problemkreisen festzustellen. 

— Eine “Unterentwicklung” der BRD wird auch in unserem dreigliedrigen Schul- 
system deutlich, in dem die Bildungschancen weitgehend schichtspezifisch vet- 
teilt werden. 

— Forschungsergebnisse zeigen, welche recht fragwiirdigen Einstellungen und 
Vorurteile anderen Völkern, Rassen und Religionen sowie gesellschaftlichen 
Randgruppen gegenüber bestehen.? 

— Die öffentliche Meinung zu Maßnahmen der Entwicklungshilfe und -politik kann 
als "unterentwickelt'" gelten, da sie als unkritisch, indifferent und z.T. als 
feindlich bezeichnet werden kann. 

Aus dem zwischen den Begriffen “Entwicklung” und “Emanzipation” herge 
stellten Zusammenhang ergibt sich, daB sich auch die Begriffe Entwicklungshilie 
und Entwicklungspolitik auf alle Länder beziehen sollten. Jede Politik (Wirt 
Schafts-, Finanz-, Gesundheits-, Innen-, Bildungspolitik) sollte sich entwidke 
lungspolitisch verstehen, jede AuBenpolitik gleichzeitig als Weltinnenpolitik: 
Jede Pädagogik sollte ebenfalls “Entwicklungshilfe” in Richtung auf mehr 
Humanität und Freiheit bieten. 


Begründungsaspekte für den Lernbereich «“Entwicklungslander|Entwicklungspolitit 
Die Probleme der “entwicklungsbenachteiligten Länder” werden wegen der 
wachsenden weltweiten Interdependenzen zwischen den Ländern, Völkern Be 
Menschen in wirtschaftlicher, politischer, sozialer und kultureller Hinsicht zun e 
mend die ganze Menschheit beschäftigen. Sie müssen von allen Gesellschaften 


ihre eigenen verstanden und behandelt werden, wenn es darum geht, eine friedlic 
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Welt zu schaffen, in der mehr Gerechtigkeit, Freiheit und Selbstbestimmung als 
heute vorhanden sind. 

Bisher sieht es nicht so aus, als ob ein weltpolitischer Ausgleich zwischen dem 
sozialen und wirtschaftlichen Gefälle der Nationen und eine internationale Ver- 
ständigung erreicht werden könnten. Die Industrieländer sind mehr an der Befrie- 
digung egoistisch-nationaler Bedürfnisse interessiert und kümmern sich recht 
wenig um die Erfordernisse von Selbstbestimmung, sozialer Gerechtigkeit und 
Frieden in der Welt. Stattdessen tragen sie weiterhin dazu bei, daß in den armen 
Ländern politische, wirtschaftliche und militärische Abhängigkeit, Ausbeutung 
und Armut nicht aufhören, sondern eher noch anwachsen. Angesichts dieser Lage 
müssen sich auch bei uns Politik und Pädagogik an den Belangen der ganzen 
Menschheit orientieren und eine entsprechende kritische Analyse und Veränderung 
des eigenen gesellschaftlichen Systems betreiben. 

Der hier lediglich mit den Stichworten “Entwicklungsländer/Entwicklungspoli- 
tik/Entwicklungshilfe/Entwicklung” gekennzeichnete Problembereich kénnte in 
besonderer Weise geeignet sein, Beitrage zur Selbstbestimmung und zum Frieden 
zu leisten, weil hierbei unbedingt “‘Entwicklungsprozesse” mit ihren Voraus- 
setzungen, Abhängigkeiten, Interdependenzen, Folgen thematisiert werden, die 
nicht nur das Verhältnis eigene Gesellschaft — "fremde" Gesellschaft betreffen, 
sondern immer auch das zwischen Individuum und Gesellschaft. 

Der Problembereich sollte also in einen weiten Bezugsrahmen eingeordnet 
werden. Für Individuum, Gesellschaft und Welt gleichermaßen relevante Begriffe 
wie soziale Gerechtigkeit, Chancengleichheit, Demokratie, Menschenrechte, Herr- 
schaft, Ausbeutung, Kolonialismus, Hunger, Armut, Bevölkerungsexplosion, 
Krieg-Frieden, Völkerverständigung, Kommunikation, Kooperation, Systemzwang, 
Selbstbestimmung, Emanzipation, Entwicklung, Begabung, Lernen, Sozialisation, 
Erziehung sollten im Zusammenhang mit diesem Problembereich gesehen und 
nicht nur auf die “entwicklungsbenachteiligten Länder”, sondern auch auf die 
"zu entwickelnden Industrieländer” sowie auf die Interdependenzen zwischen 
beiden bezogen werden. 

Am Lernbereich ''EL/EP"' könnten sich in besonderer Weise entwicklungsfeind- 
liche Strukturen und Interessen im eigenen Lande, Zusammenhänge zwischen 
schulischen sowie auBerschulischen Lernprozessen und dem Gesellschaftssystem, 
Abhängigkeiten vom Denken anderer (von Vorurteilen, Fremdbestimmungen) 
aufzeigen und erkennen lassen. Der Lernbereich “EL/EP” kann beitragen, Herr- 
schaftsstrukturen, Privilegienverteilung, Interessenkonstellationen in der Welt und 
der eigenen Gesellschaft kritisch zu prüfen und dazu führen, das für die Veränderung 
der Gesellschaft nötige Engagement zu erzeugen. Durch das kritische Reflektieren 
entwicklungsfeindlicher Strukturen und Vorgänge in der Welt kann der Blick 
nicht nur auf das eigene gesellschaftliche System, sondern auch auf im Sozialisa- 
tionsprozeß verinnerlichte Normen und Vorstellungen gelenkt werden. Die Auf- 
Klärung des Schülers über die Bedingungen seiner "Weltsicht” und die Zusammen- 
hänge zwischen seiner individuellen Entwicklung und seinem gesellschaftlichen 
Umfeld könnte zum Abbau früh erworbener unerwünschter Einstellungen und 
Verhaltensmuster beitragen und sogar zur Solidarisierung mit allen Benachteiligten 
und Unterdrückten führen. Durch die Thematisierung der gesellschaftlichen 
Situation des Schülers (in Familie, Schule, Kirche, Konsum, Freizeit) mit allen 
ihren Formen von Abhängigkeit könnte den Schülern u.a. auch der Sinn von 
Lernen und Lehren aufgehen. “Lernen ist .-: nicht das ‘Fressen’ fremden Wissens, 
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sondern die Wahrnehmung der eigenen Lebenssituation als Problem und die” 


Lôsung dieses Problems in Reflexion und Aktion. Lehren ist entsprechend nicht 


Programmieren, sondern Problematisieren, nicht das Abkündigen von Antworten, 
sondern das Aufwerfen von Fragen, nicht Einnistung des Erziehers im Zögling, 
sondern Provokation des Zöglings zur Selbstbestimmung. ... Der ‘Lernstoff’ ist 
-.. die Lebenssituation des Schülers und seine Erfahrung von dieser Situation, 
sein Bewußtsein mit allen darin enthaltenen Widersprüchen: seine eigenen Wörter, 
Werte, Urteile und Vorurteile".8 


Zur augenblicklichen Situation des Lernbereichs " Entwicklungslánder| Entwicklungy- 

politik” in den Schulrichtlinien der BRD 

- Der Lernbereich "EL/EP" ist in den Richtlinien der "allgemeinbildenden 
Schulen" meist nur für die AbschluBklassen vorgesehen und in den Grund- 
Schulrichtlinien nicht vorhanden. Lernziele und -inhalte dieses Lernbereiches 
werden nur am Rande angesprochen und tauchen “verkürzt” unter der Per- 
spektive einzelner Fácher auf (Erdkunde, Geschichte, Sozialkunde, Religion). 
Fächerübergreifende Ansätze sind kaum vorhanden. 

— Meist sind in den Richtlinien nur sehr wenige Hinweise zu den Lehrinhalten 
(Themen, "'Stoffe") angegeben; Lernziele fehlen oder sind sehr allgemein for- 
muliert. 

— Ein Vergleich der Richtlinien zeigt, daß der Problembereich “EL/EP” in quali- 
tativer und quantitativer Hinsicht sehr unterschiedlich berücksichtigt wird: 
"angefangen von der bloBen Nennung des Themas, über nicht näher konkreti- 
sierte Hinweise wie ‘Die Entwicklungsländer im Spannungsfeld der Großmächte‘, 
bis zu detaillierten Aufgabenstellungen. Einige Bundesländer beschränken sich 
auf folkloristisch exotische Empfehlungen (Bayrischer Lehrplan für Volks- 
Schulen), andere móchten die aus der europüischen und deutschen "Tradition 
Bewonnenen Erfahrungen auf die Behandlung der Entwicklungslánder über- 
tragen sehen. In den meisten Lehrplänen werden die Probleme der Dritten Welt 
mit denjenigen Europas wáhrend der Industrialisierung gleichgesetzt, dergestalt 
daß Hunger und Bevölkerungsexplosion die politische Geschichte bestimmten. 
Nur wenige Lehrpläne (Nordrhein-Westfalen, Berlin) fordern eine Behandlung 
der Dritten Welt, die näher auf deren spezifische historische Situation und deren 
aktuelle Probleme eingeht’’.9 

— Auch für den Lernbereich “EL/EP” kann gezeigt werden, “daß die Lehrinhalte 
sich entsprechend den wichtigsten Schultypen differenzieren””.10 


Der Lernbereich “Entwicklungslinder|Entwicklungspolitik” in den Schulbüchem der 
BRD 
Der Lernbereich “EL/EP” ist auch in den Schulbüchern sachlich und didaktisch 
unzulänglich aufbereitet und hat dort einen geringen Stellenwert. Die “Kritische 
Analyse von Schulbüchern zur Darstellung der Probleme der Entwicklungslánde 
-..” (1970) kann nachweisen, daB in den Geographie-, Geschichts- und Sozi 
kundebüchern der BRD fragwürdige Denkmuster für die eigene Gesellschaft un 
andere Gesellschaften zu finden sind. “Die in den drei Fächern vermittelt" 
Informationen und Wertungen machen die strukturelle Interdependenz 
den unterentwickelten Agrargesellschaften und den spätkapitalistischen ES 
lándern, die von gegensátzlichen Interessen charakterisiert ist, nicht einsichté 


n iligen 
Die eigene Gesellschaft bleibt, auch noch in den Modellen einer arbeitsteilig® 
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Weltwirtschaft und entsprechender Konfliktregelungssysteme, integrierendes 
Zentrum der Welt’”’.11 “Damit muß die eigene — westliche — Welt automatisch als 
die bessere, fortschrittlichere erscheinen. ‘Wir’ sitzen oben, und am unteren Ende 
des *Nord-Süd-Gefálles" entwickelt sich die Dritte "Welt. Sowohl für das 'Oben' 
wie für das ‘Unten’, für Arm oder Reich werden in den Schulbüchern geographische, 
naturwüchsige, geschichtliche oder sachliche ‘Gründe’ angeführt, die diese Dis- 
krepanz beschreiben, erklären und vor allem rechtfertigen sollen"? 18 

Wie in den Richtlinien konnte eine Differenzierung der Schulbuchinhalte ent- 
sprechend den Schultypen festgestellt werden. “Die Organisation von Welt wird 
vom Hauptschüler ‘von unten her’ (Froschperspektive), aus der Sicht des Pioniers 
bzw. Reisenden nachvollzogen, vom Gymnasiasten ‘von oben her’ (Vogelschau), 
von der Position des Kolonialisten bzw. Planungsfachmannes betrachtet’’.13 


Schwierigkeiten der Curriculumentwicklung im Lernbereich “Entwicklungsländer| 
Entwicklungspolitik”’ 

Wegen des Zusammenhanges dieses Lernbereiches vor allem mit dem gesamten 
politischen und sozialen Lernen in der Schule und der Wichtigkeit emanzipatori- 
scher Lernziele ist ein besonders enges Interdependenzverhältnis zum Gesamtcur- 
riculum der Schule erforderlich. Eine angemessene Beriicksichtigung dieses Lern- 
bereichs und ein entsprechender Bezug zu den “allgemeinen Lernzielen" der 
Schule kann erst bei einer Revision des Gesamtcurriculum mit einer Neustrukturie- 
rung der Lernziele, Lernbereiche und Lerninhalte zu Fächern (evtl. anderen), 
Projekten, Lehrgängen u.a. stattfinden. 


Zur Struktur eines wünschenswerten Curriculum im Lernbereich “Entwicklungsländer| 
Entwicklungspolitik” 

Im Lernbereich ‘‘EL/EP” sollte es sich weitgehend um emanzipatorische Lern- 
ziele handeln, die den Lernenden zu kritischer Analyse bestehender Verhältnisse, 
zu selbständigem Denken und Urteilen und zu veränderndem Handeln befähigen. 
Eine Verkürzung auf schwerpunktmäßig in der kognitiven Dimension des Lernens 
liegende Lernziele muß vermieden werden. Soziale und politische Einstellungen, 
Verhaltensweisen, Motivationen und Interessen sollten gleichermaßen wichtig sein. 

Solche Lernziele erfordern besonders offene und flexible Curricula, in hohem 
Maße Freiheit für den Lehrer und Mitsteuerungsmöglichkeiten für den Lernenden. 
Ein Curriculum im Lernbereich ''EL/EP" wird also besonders flexibel, zukunftsof- 
fen und korrigierbedürftig sein müssen, stets einen hohen Grad hypothetischen 
und erprobenden Charakters haben und Lehrer und Schüler in starkem Maße für 
eigene Initiativen freisetzen müssen. Das Curriculum muß nicht nur genügend 
Alternativen für die Differenzierung nach Lerninhalten, Medien usw. bieten, 
sondern auch Möglichkeiten der Ablehnung und Abänderung bis hin zu den Lern- 
zielen. Sonst werden Motivationen der Lernenden verhindert, und es kann der 
notwendige Bezug der Probleme zur eigenen Interessenlage und Situation nicht 
hergestellt werden. 

Für den Aufbau eines wünschenswerten Curriculum im Lernbereich 
ergeben sich daraus folgende Konsequenzen: 
- Das Curriculum sollte lediglich einen groben Bezugsrahmen angeben, der Lehrern 

und Schülern genügend Hilfen bietet, bezogen auf ihre eigene Situation sinnvolle 

Lernprozesse zu organisieren. Aufgabe des Curriculum wäre es weiterhin, an 

exemplarischen Beispielen zu verdeutlichen, wie — jeweils bezogen auf eine 
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konkrete pädagogische Situation — diese Grobstruktur von Lehrern und Schülern 

in eine dynamische und innovative Planung und Durchführung von Unterricht 

umgesetzt wurde. Es wird hierbei besonders wichtig sein, die Funktion des 

Lehrers als Berater und “Mäeutiker” sichtbar werden zu lassen, der den Schülern 

hilft, ihre Lernziele zu entdecken und ihre Lebensbedingungen aufzuklären. 

— Operationalisierte Lernziele können durch ihren eigenen Systemzwang zu 
einengenden Lernprozessen führen und damit in Konflikt mit den Leitideen 
Emanzipation, Selbstbestimmung, politische Beteiligung, Kritikfähigkeit und 
Kreativität geraten. Es ist aus diesem Grunde nicht wünschenswert, im Curri- 
culum des Lernbereiches “EL/EP” operationalisierte Lernziele vorzugeben. 
Vielmehr sollten Lernziele auf der Komplexionsebene der “Grobziele’’ 14 for- 
muliert werden, also auf jeden Fall noch interpretationsoffen sein, ohne jedoch 
leerformelhaft zu sein. An Beispielen im Curriculum sollte verdeutlicht werden, 
wie diese Lernziele in bestimmten Lernsituationen — mit ihren unterschied- 
lichen sozialen und biographischen Voraussetzungen — von Lehrern und Schülern 
interpretiert, differenziert, konkretisiert und in Lernprozesse umgesetzt wurden. 
Hierbei sollte auch deutlich werden, wann die Operationalisierung von Lernzielen 
sinnvoll sein kann und wie sie durchgeführt wird. 

— Selbst die Grobstruktur des Curriculum mit ihren alternativen Modellen sollte 
insgesamt als Unterrichtsvorschlag für Lehrer und Schüler verstanden werden, 
da es in diesem Lernbereich kein “richtiges”, geschlossenes, für alle verbind- 
liches Curriculum geben kann. Richtschnur können streng genommen nur die 
Leitideen und die “allgemeinen Lernziele’ sein. 

— Im Lernbereich “EL/EP” wird es sich hauptsächlich um nichtlineare Lernpro- 
zesse handeln, Die Strukturierungsform des Lehrgangs, bei dem eine bestimmte 
eindeutige Folge von Lernzielen durchlaufen wird, kommt höchstens in Aus- 
nahmefällen in Frage (z.B. ein Kurs über ökonomische Grundbegriffe). “The- 
matisch-konzentrische (projektartige)" und ‘“diskontinuierliche (auf situative 
Verwirklichung angelegte) Strukturierungen”’ werden typisch für die Konstruk- 
tion des Curriculum und die Planung des Unterrichts sein.15 
An den bisher aufgezeigten Gesichtspunkten ist deutlich geworden, daß zur 

Entwicklung eines wünschenswerten Curriculum im Lernbereich “EL/EP” eine 

“Emanzipation” von den idealtypischen Merkmalen eines Curriculum und den 

technokratischen Tendenzen der Curriculumforschung nötig ist. Dies soll auch 

noch an dem für ein Curriculum “idealtypischen Merkmal’ der “Lernkontrolle” 
aufgezeigt werden. 

Ein Curriculum ohne die Angabe lernzielorientierter Überprüfungsverfahren 
scheint undenkbar zu sein. Im Lernbereich '"EL/EP"', in dem es sich weitgehend 
um hermeneutische und kommunikative Lernprozesse handelt, ist jedoch eine 
Operationalisierung von Lernzielen und damit die Môglichkeit der Lernkontrolle 
nicht SEH recht schwierig und oft nur eingeschránkt móglich, sondern auch äuBerst 
fragwürdig. Die Schwierigkeiten der Erstellung von objektiven, gültigen und 
zuverlässigen Lernkontrollverfahren zur Übersprüfung erwünschter Dispositionen 
(Einstellungen, Haltungen, komplexer Fähigkeiten ... z.B.: ProblembewuBtsein, 
Kritikfähigkeit) sind äußerst groß. Eine Entwicklung solcher inhaltlich festgelegter 
Lernkontrollverfahren widerspräche jedoch der Eigenart eines problemorien- 
tierten Curriculum und der besonders für den Lernbereich “EL/EP” wichtigen 
Leitidee Emanzipation. Statt Emanzipation “von außen” zu kontrollieren, sollte 
sie von den Schülern handelnd verwirklicht werden können. Wenn Schüler und 
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Lehrer sich Lernziele als Aufgaben setzen, sollten sie gemeinsam erwägen, wie sie 
ihr Lernen und Lehren wann und warum überprüfen. Lernkontrollen sollten also 
“yor Ort” und im Lernprozeß konzipiert werden und als Selbstüberprüfung dienen. 
Die aktive und engagierte Beteiligung der Schüler an der Gestaltung des gesamten 
Lernbereiches wäre die beste Form der Erfolgskontrolle. 

Aus den dargelegten Merkmalen eines wünschenswerten Curriculum im Lern- 
bereich “EL/EP” wird auch die Funktion der Evaluation deutlich. Sie darf nicht 
primär auf die “Effektivität” des Curriculum orientiert sein und nur die Curri- 
culumspezialisten interessieren. Vielmehr müssen vor allem die im Curriculum 
getroffenen Ziel- und Inhaltsentscheidungen kritisch überprüft werden, unter 
Beteiligung der Lehrer und Schüler. Eine kritische Evaluation sollte in ihren 
Analysen auch die soziale Situation der Schüler und ihre Bedürfnisse, Interessen 
usw., die Lern- und Lehrfähigkeit der Lehrer, vorhandene Medien, die Schul- 
organisation und ihre Bedingungen für Lehren und Lernen, das gesellschaftliche 
Umfeld der Schule usw. einbeziehen. 


Das Erfordernis interdisziplinärer und internationaler Zusammenarbeit 

Bei der Curriculumentwicklung ergibt sich die Notwendigkeit der interdiszi- 
plinären Zusammenarbeit, weil Problemfeld und Lernbereich “EL/EP” höchst 
komplex und aspektreich sind. Es ist nicht möglich, alle wissenschaftlichen Diszi- 
plinen aufzuzählen, die an der Curriculumentwicklung beteiligt sein sollten. Neben 
Erziehungswissenschaftlern und Lehrern sollen auch Soziologen, Politologen, 
Wirtschaftswissenschaftler, Sozial- und Lernpsychologen, Historiker, Kulturan- 
thropologen, Theologen sowie Fachwissenschaftler und Fachdidaktiker bisheriger 
Schulfächer wie Geschichte, Sozialkunde, Geographie, Religion beteiligt sein und 
für bestimmte Phasen auch andere Wissenschaftler hinzugezogen werden. Wichtig 
ist die enge Zusammenarbeit mit Wissenschaftlern aus “entwicklungsbenachteiligten 


Ländern” aus folgenden Gründen: } 
— Mitarbeiter aus den “entwicklungsbenachteiligten Ländern” könnten wesentliche 
Kritik von Lernzielen leisten und in 


Beiträge für die Lernzielfindung sowie zur 
Sachfragen, die ihre Länder betreffen, beraten. 


- Sie würden sich in Curriculumprobleme einarbeiten und ihre Erfahrungen im 


eigenen Land nutzen können. 

— Wissenschaftler aus Deutschland und den “entwicklungsbenachteiligten Landern’ 
wiirden durch ihre Zusammenarbeit wahrscheinlich nicht nur bessere Curriculum- 
entwiirfe schaffen und sich selbst “entwickeln”, sondern durch die politischen 
Wirkungen ihrer “Produkte” einen Beitrag Zur internationalen Verständigung 
und zum Wandel der Welt leisten. 
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THE UNITED NATIONS AND EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
IN WESTERN SAMOA DURING THE TRUSTEESHIP 
PERIOD 1946-1961 


J. M. Barrincton, Victoria University of Wellington, New Zealand 


In a speech on the decolonisation of Trust Territories made in March 1970, U 
Thant referred to the role of Trusteeship Council visiting missions and claimed that 
they had ‘‘proved themselves to be a most important source of information on the 
political, economic and social situation in these territories, and on the views, 
wishes and aspirations of their inhabitants. They are, therefore, of valuable as- 
sistance in the search for solutions to the often complex problems confronting the 
territories.” 1 

This positive view of United Nations involvement in colonial affairs has been 
both supported? and questioned 3 in a number of studies of the United Nations and 
the Trusteeship System which have been made since 1945. But although such 
studies sometimes include incidental references to education as an aspect of national 
development, there has been little attempt so far to evaluate whether the missions, 
or the Trusteeship Council itself, have had any significant influence on educational 
planning and growth in Trust Territories. 

Before considering this question in relation to a former Trust Territory, Western 
Samoa, the origins and functions of the United Nations with regard to Trust 
Territories generally must be briefly outlined. The Trusteeship Council is the organ 
of the United Nations responsible for the supervision of Territories placed under 
the International Trusteeship System. It consists of: member states administering 
Trust Territories; permanent members of the Security Council which do not 
administer Trust Territories, and enough other non-administering countries 
elected by the Assembly for three-year terms to ensure that the membership is 
equally divided between administering and non-administering members.4 Countries 
administering Trust Territories agree “to promote the political, economic, social 
and educational advancement of the inhabitants ... and their progressive de- 
velopment towards self-government or independence”.5 Each country is required 
to submit to the Trusteeship Council a detailed annual report covering all aspects 
of development in the Territory under its supervision. The Council, for its part, 
has powers of supervision over the Territory which include examination of the 
annual reports, receipt of written and occasionally oral petitions and the ap- 
pointment of visiting missions which are sent to the Territories at three-yearly 
intervals to report on political, economic, social and educational developments. 
At the regular meetings of the Council the annual reports, the petitions, and the 
reports of the visiting missions are examined and debated, and on the basis of this 
examination the Council makes its own recommendations to the administering 
authority. An overall evaluation of United Nations involvement in educational 
development in Western Samoa must therefore include some consideration of the 
effectiveness of these various functions. 

Between 1920 and 1944 Western Samoa was a League of Nations Mandated 
Territory. But throughout the mandate period New Zealand’s already over-modest 


development programme was impeded by fluctuating prices for exports, passive 
resistance and non-cooperation by Samoan nationalists, economic depression and 
Although committed in principle 


finally the disruptions caused by World War Il. 
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to a system of dual control and development of education with the missions, New 
Zealand was content to leave with the latter the major responsibility for educational 
expansion during this period. One experienced observer described the educational 
system which had been created by 1945 as “beyond words muddled and messy"? 
and an official education mission from New Zealand led by Dr. C. E. Beeby which 
visited the Territory in the same year drew attention to an extreme shortage of 
schools, severe overcrowding in classrooms, teachers’ lack of education and training 
and an almost complete absence of facilities for post-primary and technical edu- 
cation.8 

The mission’s visit was, however, one reflection of significant changes in the 
political climate, local, regional, and international, and the decision by the New 
Zealand Government to pursue a more vigorous development policy in Western 
Samoa, The New Zealand Prime Minister, Peter Fraser, who attended the Con- 
stituent Assembly of the United Nations in San Francisco and took a major part 
in drafting the trusteeship sections of the Charter, was profoundly impressed by 
the deliberations on Trusteeship Territories. The recommendations of the education 
mission which was sent to Western Samoa in 1945 at Fraser’s request were based 
on the assumption that self-government was probable in the not too distant future. 
In December 1945 the New Zealand Cabinet decided to place Western Samoa 
under the International Trusteeship System, and on 13 December a Trusteeship 
Agreement was approved for the Territory by the General Assembly, together 
with Agreements for New Guinea (Australia), Ruanda-Urundi (Belgium), Togoland 
and the Cameroons (France), and Tanganyika and the Cameroons (United King- 
dom). According to this Agreement, New Zealand was to give the Samoans an 
increasing share of political and administrative responsibility. 


The chapters on education in the reports of the Trusteeship Council missions : 


which were sent to Western Samoa between 1947 and 1959 constitute a detailed 
evaluation of most aspects of the existing education system. Many of the obser- 
vations which these missions made were critical of aspects of education in Western 
Samoa but almost invariably it was criticism of a constructive kind. The members 
of the 1947 mission were F. B. Sayre (United States) as Chairman, P. Rychmans 
(Belgium), and E. Cruz-Coke (Chile), with the anthropologist, F. M. Keesing, as 
an expert consultant. In the chapter of its report dealing with education the mission 
declared that a “drastic attack” would have to be made on the existing school 
system if Western Samoa was to achieve self-government successfully within a 
reasonable period of time.9 The mission praised the fact, on the one hand, that 
few non-self-governing Territories had achieved such a high literacy rate in the 
vernacular. But, on the other hand, it drew attention, bluntly, to the fact that the 
Territory was “almost completely without post-primary schools".! The mission 
also commented on the insistent demands by the Samoans themselves for more 
secondary schools to enable their most able primary school leavers to qualify for 
employment in government departments and the private sector. It agreed with 
the finding of the 1945 education mission from New Zealand that compulsory 
education would have to be delayed for a number of years until teacher training 
could be expanded and improved. But it recommended that greater co-operation 
should be established between the missions and the administration on such matters 
as the preparation of text books, setting of examinations and teacher training, 
which, it said, “lay at the very heart of the problem of Samoan education”.! 

Making observations and evaluations of existing educational conditions and, on 
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the basis of these observations, formulating suggestions and recommendations to 
both the administering authority and the Trusteeship Council therefore formed 
an important part of the work of the 1947 mission and the missions which followed 
in 1950, 1953, 1956 and 1959. These visits not only enabled a check to be made 
on the thoroughness and accuracy of the authorities own reports, something 
which was not possible under the procedures of the Permanent Mandates Com- 
mission of the League of Nations, but they also placed the United Nations in 
direct contact with the people of the Trust Territory and with their leaders. By 
receiving petitions and submissions from organisations and individuals within the 
Territory, they performed a valuable function asasoundingboard for Samoan opinion. 
The 1947 mission, for example, received submissions from Samoans which criticised 
the policy of giving preference to New Zealanders in recruitment to intermediate 
level positions in the public service,12 a complaint which was also made to the 
1953 mission.18 The 1947 mission also noted that a recurring complaint in sub- 
missions by Samoans was the failure of New Zealand's thirty year old education 
programme to provide them with opportunities to acquire the professional and 
technical skills necessary to govern their own country.14 

The 1959 mission, which visited the Territory at a crucial stage of its political 
development just prior to independence, has been described by a former United 
Nations Trusteeship Officer as "an outstandingly good mission. ... All four of 
its members possessed sympathy with Samoan aspirations and had a wide and 
relevant experience."15 The members were Arthur S. Lall (India) as Chairman, 
Jacques Kosciusko-Morizet (France), Oma Loutfi (United Arab Republic), and 
Sir Andrew Cohen (United Kingdom). One of the submissions received by this 
mission was from the Western Samoan branch of the New Zealand primary school 
teachers’ organisation, the Educational Institue, and it contained what the High 
Commissioner described as a ‘slashing indictment” of New Zealand’s educational 
policy in Western Samoa.16 The submission complained of the New Zealand 
Government's failure to implement the 1945 mission’s long term recommendation 
regarding the introduction of compulsory education, referred to standards of work 
in the primary schools as unsatisfactory, and described the educational qualifi- 
cations of entrants to the teachers training college as too o 

On the basis of the reports it received from its own missions and from the ad- 
ministering authority, the Trusteeship Council made its own recommendations, 
In 1955, for example, it suggested that New Zealand should take steps to introduce 
compulsory education in Western Samoa as soon as possible.18 It also noted that 
no Samoans had graduated as fully qualified medical practioners, and expressed 
the hope that the steady expansion of the education system would soon lead to 
the emergence of an increasing number of Samoans in senior medical posts. In 
1960 the Council suggested that the pace of “Samoanisation” of the public service 
should be accelerated now that Western Samoa was on the threshold of inde- 
pendence.19 On several occasions these comments and recommendations exerted 
a direct influence on the education and manpower policy New Zealand adopted for the 
Territory. In 1953 she adopted a Council recommendation that in the absence of 
university graduates and trained administrators, an intensive programme of staff 
training for public servants should be developed to prepare Samoans to take over 
key administrative positions, and that the most rapid results would be achieved 
if Samoans who were already in government employment were sent to New Zealand 
for periods of short term training. The Council also played some part in determining 
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policy affecting the scholarship scheme which had been started in 1945 to send 
Samoans to New Zealand for post-primary and tertiary education. New Zealand 
had originally intended to gradually cut down the number of scholarships awarded 
annually as soon as a large government secondary school opened in 1953. But a 
Council resolution passed in 1952 recommended that the number of scholarships 
awarded should be increased rather than reduced and this was an important factor 
in New Zealand's decision to retain the scheme.?0 

In addition to its direct influence on a number of important policy issues, the 

United Nations also exerted a considerable indirect influence on educational 
development in the Territory after 1945, as it seems to have done on most other 
aspects of development during the trusteeship period.?! New Zealand's determi- 
nation to anticipate, and thereby avoid criticism of her administration either by a 
visiting mission or by the Trusteeship Council itself, was an important source of 
motivation for her activity in promoting Samoan education after 1945. The inter- 
national membership of the Council guaranteed that debates on the development 
of Trust Territories were carried on in a critical atmosphere, often with an ideo- 
logical bias to the differences of opinion regarding the pace and effectiveness of 
development programmes.?? In 1948 the New Zealand representative on the 
Council was taken to task by several Council members on aspects of his country’s 
educational policy in Western Samoa. This produced a heartfelt plea to the New 
Zealand Government from the New Zealand delegate at the United Nations: 
“At all costs ensure that your special representative comes direct from the Terri- 
tory, knows it backwards, likes the Samoans and is briefed with special care on 
education. Send a Samoan with him, if only to sit behind him and to be seen and 
talked to in the lobbies.’”23 During a debate on Western Samoan affairs in 1949 the 
Russian representative argued that New Zealand should increase its budgetary 
allocation for the social services, and then went on to suggest that provisions for 
secondary education were inadequate, a view with which the Council agreed on 
this occasion. In 1953 the New Zealand Minister of Education was informed 
that at every meeting of the Council “Eastern European delegates attack the slow 
development of educational services in Western Samoa’’,25 and the major review 
of educational development in Samoa which New Zealand carried out in 1953 
partly originated from the need for her representative on the Trusteeship Council 
to have more reliable information with which to answer these same “Eastern 
European critics”.28 New Zealand's sensitivity to international opinion was fully 
appreciated by Samoan members of the Legislative Assembly, who during debates 
on educational matters frequently quoted directly from the reports of visiting 
missions as confirmation of their own complaints regarding the slow rate of progress 
of education. During one such debate in 1950 a Samoan member read from clause 
14 of the report of the 1950 mission which had stated that the Samoans “lack the 
necessary educational foundation to make it possible to recruit sufficient compe- 
tent candidates for the official services ... Very few, indeed, have any secondary 
education, and almost none have had post-secondary study.”2? 

After 1949 the New Zealand High Commissioner to Western Samoa and other 
government officials deliberately utilised this sensitivity as a means of promoting 
greater interest in Samoan development. They argued that New Zealand's inter- 
national reputation was at stake over the progress made in Samoa. In April 1949 
the High Commissioner forwarded a wide ranging number of recommendations on 
education to the Minister of Island Territories with the comment that only by 
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implementing these proposals could New Zealand “maintain in the eyes of the 
world her honour and prestige as an administering authority”.28 Later in the same 
year he suggested that the completion of the proposed government secondary 
school, Samoa College, would be “an excellent advertisement for New Zealand 
in discussions at the Trusteeship Council’’.2° In 1958, when New Zealand proposed 
to cease financial assistance to 69 Samoan students studying in New Zealand, the 
Secretary of the Department of Island Territories reminded the Government that 
such a decision would result in "severe criticism in the Trusteeship Council’’.30 
The same point was taken up by the New Zealand Minister of External Affairs 
who told the Prime Minister that it would be unfortunate to greet the visiting 
mission which was arriving in the Territory in March with the news that the 
country was withdrawing its support for the scholarship scheme.ÿt 

Optimism regarding the role of the United Nations and the visiting missions 
of the Trusteeship Council — “the eyes and ears of the Council” — would therefore 
seem to be justified in the case of Western Samoa during the trusteeship period, 
particularly with respect to educational development. Education was, however, 
only one aspect of what appears to have been a reasonably harmonious and profit- 
able association generally between New Zealand, the United Nations and Western 
Samoa during this time. It seems possible that the relations between the United 
Nations and some other administering authorities may not have been either as 
harmonious or as successful.32 There has, for example, been criticism of the United 
Nations for unwanted meddling in colonial affairs,33 and ideological bias.94 There 
has also been criticism of the Trusteeship Council petitions system,35 and of the 
length of time visiting missions sometimes spend in Territories,99 and there have 
been suggestions that individual members of missions have on occasions actively 
encouraged local inhabitants to express dissatisfaction with aspects of adminis- 
tration policies.37 It would be useful, therefore, to examine the experience of 
other countries to determine whether, and in what ways, the existence of the 
Trusteeship Council and the visiting missions actually affected aspects of education 
policy and practice. 
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AsHBY, Eric, Any Person, Any Study: An Essay on Higher Education in 
the United States. Carnegie Commission on Higher Education. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1971. pp. 110. $ 4.95. 


BrN-Davip, JOSEPH, American Higher Education. Directions Old and 
New. Carnegie Commission on Higher Education. New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1972. pp. 137. $ 5.95. 


The two books reviewed here continue an esteemed scholarly tradition. It is 
often true that outsiders rather than insiders, foreigners more than natives, see 
the lineaments of a whole society. Madame de Stael's book on Germany or Baron 
von Haxthausen's book on Tsarist Russia are cases in point as is the impressive 
Western scholarship on countries like China and Japan in more recent years. But 
it is doubtful whether any country can list in its roster of foreign observers as 
distinguished a group of writers as the United States, ranging from Tocqueville's 
classic work to James Bryce, Gunnar Myrdal, D. W. Brogan and others. It was, 
therefore, a happy inspiration of the Carnegie Commission, under the leadership 
of Clark Kerr, to invite an English and an Israeli scholar to write two essays on 
American higher education. The resulting essays are brief, their focus is sharper 
than that of the classic European contributions to American studies. But in their 
grasp of detail combined with insight and perspective they are searching exami- 
nations of one institutional complex, which contribute to our understanding in a 
major way, though their authors may disclaim the ambition implicit in this com- 
parison with the “classics”, 

During the last three decades (1940 to 1970) American universities have under- 


J 


| 


gone a major transformation. In this period the proportion of the age-group 18 to » 


21 enrolled as undergraduate students has risen from 14.5 to 47.6 per cent, while 
the proportion of the age-group 22 to 24 enrolled as graduate students has increased 
from 1,5 to 9.2 per cent, a three-fold and a six-fold increase respectively. In assessing 
the implications of this change for the structure and the future of American higher 
education the authors use two, markedly different perspectives. Sir Eric, currently 
Master of Clare College and former Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge University, 
writes as an experienced university administrator, comparing the American with 
the British experience and criticizing the former only, as he says at one point, when 
he can visualize a viable, administrative alternative. Joseph Ben-David, Professor 
of Sociology at the Hebrew University, Jerusalem, writes from the perspective of 
his discipline, seeing the American educational system as the outgrowth of historical 
experience and casting up a balance sheet of assets and liabilities. The two studies, 
therefore, complement each other with, surprisingly enough, hardly any duplication. 
The reader new to the American educational system may find it more useful to 
cs Ben-David's study before turning to Ashby's consideration of educational 
policy. 

Professor Ben-David shows that American universities have always depended 
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upon community support. Over the years they have obtained the goodwill of 
different groups by responding to their demand for educational services. This 
accounts for the incorporation not only of professional schools but of special 
training programs (like nursing or home economics) which combined various 
practical arts with technical training and scientific research. These and related 
accommodations have never been entirely easy and both authors discuss some of 
the strategies used to make such programs compatible with the university’s more 
strictly academic functions. They agree that at the level of professional training 
and scientific research American universities have been strikingly successful and 
the inclusion of practical training in the universities’ offerings — while occasionally 
troublesome — has not diminished that achievement. But in recent decades this 
success has depended upon a tremendous expansion of the academic plant and 
the problem now is how universities will adapt themselves to a period of consoli- 
dation or even recession. The prospect is clouded in the absence of any rational 
division of labor among institutions of higher learning with regard to pedagogic 
exploration, community service, the education of minority students and the more 
strictly professional and academic programs. In a period of prosperity all insti- 
tutions of higher learning have become oriented towards pre-professional academic 
work but now the demand for trained professionals is declining. As Ashby notes, 
there is a “streak of frustrated ambition” running through the whole system and 
the result may be a proliferation of advanced programs in many less well-known 
colleges while the major universities respond to the new situation by turning more 
attention to undergraduate education. 

That attention is badly needed, but there is no particular solution in sight. 
Ben-David distinguishes between three phases in the development of American 
undergraduate education. The first was characterized by a general acceptance of 
Christian precepts with classical languages and mathematics as the main require- 
ment of a good education. This approach was never altered deliberately, but in fact 
a religiously inspired moral philosophy declined while the goals of a scientific, 
scholarly and technical education came to prevail. These goals responded to the 
many demands for university courses from the community and the professions. 
` By expanding faculties and course offerings a pluralism resulted which avoided 

institutional choices and acrimonious debates on educational issues. A permissive, 
utilitarian approach to undergraduate education took the place of the earlier, 
required curriculum. Community support was forthcoming, but this pre-professional 
approach had little appeal to the growing number of undergraduate students. 
Following World War I this educational vacuum led to numerous efforts at de- 
veloping a program of liberal education for the non-professional undergraduate and 
Ben-David shows that today this effort in turn has lost its appeal. He notes the 
reasons for the decline of the ideal of liberal education while Ashby analyzes the 
“failure of nerve” which characterizes the reactions of many faculty members to 
that decline. Both studies suggest that this erosion of self-confidence is at the 
heart of faculty bewilderment when faced with the student unrest in recent years. 
At a time when a national network features a program entitled “Higher Education 
- Who Needs It?” it is hardly surprising that university faculties are in some 
disarray after having based their legitimacy for a generation on the values and the 
advance of scientific research. 

To be sure, specialized training will remain the preoccupation of the few and 
there is no reason to doubt that on the whole American universities will retain 
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their level of excellence in this respect. But in the absence of consensus on liberal 
education the universities have no persuasive educational philosophy with regard 
to the 6 or 7 million undergraduates whose numbers are expected to increase 
further in the next decade. This disparity between specialized training and under- 
graduate education has existed for a long time but recent increases in enrollment, 
restriction of funds and the loss of self-confidence make the problem more acute, 
Therefore, these two studies end by calling for a restoration of consensus about the 
rights and responsibilities of universities in society. As Eric Ashby puts it: 


“There is little prospect for this restoration until the larger academic com- 
munities are broken down ... into manageable, or rather, self-managing, 


f 
| 


units of size. Consensus groups must emerge and they must publicly declare , 


their convictions, It would be irresponsible to predict what their convictions 
will be, but it is permissible to speculate that universities will lose their pattern, 
and perhaps much of their value to society, if the consensus does not include 


agreement that the prime function of universities and colleges should be to M 


teach (an activity which at its highest levels includes research), and the prime 
loyalty of their faculty should be to the educational process. The consensus 
ought also to include some agreement about the service and advisory functions 
of universities. These functions are likely to continue ... but it is arguable 
whether they should be deliberately increased.” (p. 105) 


REINHARD BENDIX, University of California, Berkeley 


E. BARRES, Erziehung im Kindergarten. Weinheim: Beltz, 1972. 228 p. 


Cette recherche empirique, qui se veut en même temps essai méthodologique, a. 


été menée sous l'égide du Deutsches Institut für Internationale Pädagogische 
Forschung à Francfort. Elle serait la plus vaste étude menée sur le terrain, portant 
sur les pratiques éducatives dans les jardins d'enfants allemands. 

L'objectif est d'abord et surtout descriptif. Les comportements de 68 groupes 
d'enfants appartenant à 57 jardins d'enfants du Nord de la République fédérale 
d'Allemagne ont été observés selon les méthodes aujourd'hui courantes dans 
l'étude des interactions maître-élèves. Comment le séjour de l'enfant au Kinder- 
garten est il organisé? Qu'y fait-il? A quelles occasions est-il puni, récompensé, 
critiqué? Quelles relations constate-t-on entre l'action de l'éducatrice et l'agres- 
sivité chez l'enfant, sa capacité de communiquer ? 

L'ouvrage contient un grand nombre d'indications précises et constitue un 
exemple à suivre dans tous les pays. Il est, en effet, grand temps de savoir ce qui se 
passe exactement dans les institutions d'éducation pré-scolaire. 

: La faiblesse de ce travail réside dans une méthode assez fruste d'analyse des 
interactions. Quand on sait les immenses progrès réalisés en la matière au cours de 
la derniére décennie, on attend une analyse beaucoup plus fine, plus **perspectivée" 
des observations. Le bilan est néanmoins nettement positif. Qu'il est encourageant 
NS de telles études ou chaque paragraphe est porteur de faits et non de généra- 

es! 
G. DE LANDSHEERE, Université de Liege 
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BILDUNGSPROBLEME IN AFRIKA 


Rezension einiger Neuerscheinungen 


BATTLE, Vincent; Lyons, C. H. (eds.), Essays in the History of African 
Education. New York: Teachers College Press, 1970. pp. 123. 


Evans, Junita L., Children in Africa. A Review of Psychological Research. 
New York: Teachers College Press, 1970. pp. 115. $ 3.9. 


Cowan, L. Gray, The Cost of Learning. The Politics of Primary Edu- 
cation in Kenya. New York: Teachers College Press, 1970. pp. 106. 
$ 4.50. 


CAMERON, J.; Dopp, W. A., Society, Schools and Progress in Tanzania. 
Oxford: Pergamon, 1970. pp. 258. £ 1.40. 


RENES, P. B., Teachers Training at Butimba. A Case Study in Tanzania. 
Groningen: Wolters-Noordhoff, 1970. pp. 197. $ 8.25. 


Afrika müßte bis in die jüngste Vergangenheit hinsichtlich der Bildungsproble- 
matik als der dunkle Erdteil (“the dark continent") bezeichnet werden. Während 
der vergangenen Jahrzehnte sind manche diesbezügliche Fragen — sei es in Ge- 
samtdarstellungen oder Einzeluntersuchungen — aufgehellt worden) Dennoch 
blieb die Klärung mancher Spezialfragen höchst unbefriedigend — einmal, weil das 
Material ungesichert war, zum anderen, weil gewisse Problemkreise bisher über- 
haupt nicht aufgegriffen wurden. Dazu gehört einmal der bildungshistorische 
Aspekt, der die Entwicklung des Bildungswesens unter Berücksichtigung der 
erzieherischen Naturformen beschreibt; dazu gehört zweitens die anthropologische 
Fragestellung, im Hinblick auf die Eigenart des afrikanischen Kindes in seinem 
Denk- und Verstehensansatz; dazu gehören schließlich weitere spezielle Probleme, 
wie die bildungsökonomische Analyse, die Stellung der Schule im Rahmen der 
gesellschaftlichen Entwicklung sowie die Erörterung der Lehrerbildungsfrage. 

Einige der hier als offen signalisierten Problemkreise sind in neueren Publika- 
tionen aufgegriffen und beispielhaft diskutiert worden. In diesem Rahmen spielen 
die von David G. Scanlon und L. Gray Cowan herausgegebenen Untersuchungen 
dés Center for Education in Africa des Teachers College, Columbia University, eine 
besondere Rolle. Dabei handelt es sich häufig auch um überarbeitete und ge- 
straffte M.A.-Thesen, die auf Grund ihres Informationsgehalts und z.T. auch 
wegen ihres grundsätzlichen Klärungsbeitrags zeigen, wie wichtig die Veröffent- 
lichung der gelungensten Studien dieser so wenig populären Literaturgattung sein 
kann, statt nur die Archive damit zu belasten. 

Diese positive Charakteristik gilt durchaus für das von Vincent M. Battle und 
Charles H. Lyons herausgegebene Bändchen Essays in the History of African Edu- 
cation. Wenn es sich auch nicht um Geschichtsschreibung in grundsätzlicher, 
ideengeschichtlicher Linienführung handelt, so bringen die einzelnen Beiträge 
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(Charles H. Lyons: “The Educable African: British Thought and Action, 1835- 
1865”; Henry John Drewal: “Methodist Education in Liberia, 1833-1856”; 
Vincent M. Battle: “The American Mission and Educational Development in the 
Southern Sudan, 1900-1929”; Priscilla Blakemore: “Assimilation and Association 
in French Educational Policy and Practice: Senegal, 1903-1939” ; Richard Heyman: 
“The Initial Years of the Jeanes Schools in Kenya, 1924-1931”) eine zusätzliche 
Erhellung einiger wichtiger Fragen der kolonialen Vorgeschichte hinsichtlich ihrer 
pädagogischen Grundabsichten. Die Studien zeigen in pragmatischer, aber auch 
ideologiefreier Grundeinstellung, wie lebendig die pädagogische Aufgabenstellung 
während der kolonialen Epoche — sei es aus missionarischer oder administrativer 
Sicht — gestaltet wurde. Ein wichtiges Beispiel bildet die Entwicklung der Jeanes 
Schools in Kenia, die bisher vorwiegend im Rahmen der Phelps-Stokes Reports 
dargestellt wurden und als pädagogisches Konzept auch heute noch durchdenkens- 
wert sind. 

Auch die Darstellung von Judith L. Evans muß als grundlegende Studie be- 
zeichnet werden. Das eigentliche Verdienst dieser Verôffentlichung besteht keines- 
wegs in eigenen Untersuchungsergebnissen, sondern in der kurzen und bündigen 
Aufschlüsselung neuerer Forschung über die besondere Lebenssituation und das 
spezifische Weltverhältnis des afrikanischen Kindes; diese Besonderheit spiegelt 
sich in seinem gesamten Verhalten und in seinem Denkansatz. Im Rahmen einer 
anthropologischen Deutung der Geisteshaltung des Afrikaners — im Anschluß an 
die Arbeiten von Lévy-Brühl, Franz Boas u.a. — kommt es zu wichtigen Korrek- 
turen hinsichtlich seiner Intelligenz, die von jeder angeblichen Inferiorität befreit 
wird und von einer eigenen kognitiven Entwicklung in einer grundsätzlich anders 
strukturierten Lebenswelt her eine Auslegung erfährt. 

Die Tatsache, daß dieses Buch sich vorwiegend als Literaturbericht (auch über 
viele, nicht ohne weiteres zugängliche Arbeiten) präsentiert, muß hinsichtlich des 
speziellen Informationsdienstes als Vorteil angesehen werden. Den Ergebnissen 
dieser Untersuchungen entsprechend erweisen sich die immer wieder beschworenen, 
angeblich objektiven Testergebnisse mit afrikanischen und weißen Kindern bei 
der Berücksichtigung der unterschiedlichen Sozialisationsprozesse und Rollener- 
wartungen als umweltspezifische Aussagen, die — soweit sie überhaupt Relevanz 
erhalten sollen — unter Einbezug des sozialen Kontextes interpretiert werden 
müssen. 

Gerade hinsichtlich der besonderen Begabungsstruktur des afrikanischen Kindes 
ist — unabhängig von den Adaptionstendenzen seit der kolonialen Epoche - immer 
wieder die Eigenständigkeit des Bildungswesens gefordert worden, damit es sich 
in sehr viel stärkerem Maße auf die besonderen Verhältnisse einstellen kann. Diese 
Forderung bildet ein Leitmotiv des Buches The Cost of Learning, The Politics of 
Primary Education in Kenya von L. Gray Cowan. Im Mittelpunkt der Darstellung 
stehen die Aufgaben und Ziele der Primarschule, weil überall in der Dritten Welt 
die grundlegende Bildung aus humanen und ökonomischen Gründen als fundamen- 
tal wichtig angesehen wird. Den Schwerpunkt der Untersuchung bildet die ökono- 
misch orientierte Frage nach der Entwicklung einer gesunden Relation zwischen 
den Investitionen für das Primarschulwesen und dem Volkseinkommen sowie 
nach der Auswirkung dieses Prozesses auf die staatliche Entwicklung insgesamt. 
Diese Überlegungen führen notwendig zur pädagogischen Zielsetzung des Lehr- 
gangs — ob allgemeinbildend, industriell-handwerklich oder vorwiegend agrono- 
mischen Aufgaben zugewandt — sowie zur initiierenden Bildungstheorie, der “edu- 
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cational philosophy”. Vergleiche mit der Situation Tanzanias zeigen, daB das 
Fehlen eines einheitlich strukturierten Bildungskonzepts, wie die Idee einer ''Edu- 
cation for Self-Reliance” als Spielform des afrikanischen Sozialismus, einerseits 
keine einheitlich zentrierte Sammlung der Kräfte erlaubt, aber andererseits ein 
vertretbares Spektrum begründeter Ansätze motiviert, deren Erprobung für die 
weitere Entwicklung wichtig werden kann. 

In dem gesamten Prozeß kommt der Lehrlingsbildungsfrage eine vorrangige 
Bedeutung zu. Diese Einsicht ist in allen afrikanischen Ländern auf Grund vieler, 
z.T. teuer erkaufter Erfahrungen gewonnen worden. Umso bedeutsamer ist es, daB 
unterschiedliche Konzepte erprobt werden und durch empirisch orientierte Fall- 
studien eine wissenschaftliche Kontrolle ihrer "Wirksamkeit erfahren. Diese Auf- 
gabe wird durch die Untersuchung Teacher Training at Butimba. A Case Study in 
Tanzania von Dr. P. B. Renes ein erstes Mal in exemplarischer Form erfüllt. Die 
Studie wurde im Zeitraum von 1964-1967 von einem Forscherteam des Center for 
the Study of Education in Changing Societies, Amsterdam, im Lehrerbildungszen- 
trum im Mwanza Distrikt in Tanzania durchgeführt. Ein wichtiges Ergebnis dieser 
Untersuchung besteht in der Erkenntnis, daß die Lehrerbildung trotz aller Afrika- 
nisierungsbestrebungen in ihrer Struktur — von den administrativen Prinzipien 
bis zur Gestaltung der Anschauungsmittel — sehr stark angelsächsisch orientiert 
geblieben ist, Bisher läßt sich am ehesten eine Auswirkung der Afrikanisierung in 
der Thematisierung des Geschichts- und Geographieunterrichts feststellen. 

Eine Wende scheint sich in der beginnenden Auswirkung der Arusha-Declaration 
auf die Lehrerbildung abzuzeichnen. Unter dem Einfluß der Idee einer “Education 
for Self-Reliance” fällt dem Lehrer als ‘‘farmer-teacher” — insbesondere in Primar- 
schulen — die Aufgabe zu, die Forderung einer stark landwirtschaftlich orientierten 
Grundschule zu konkretisieren. Er soll sich verantwortungsvoll in den Dienst der 
gesellschaftspolitischen und sozialen Notwendigkeiten stellen. Bei einer solchen 
Einstellung wird der Bildungsprozeß zu einem integrierenden Bestandteil des 
gesamten Prozesses der Staatsgründung und -entwicklung (“nation building pro- 
ject"). 

Die Deutung des Konzepts einer “Education for Self-Reliance” steht im Mittel- 
punkt des Buches Society, Schools and Progress in Tanzania von I. Cameron und 
W. A. Dodd, das in der von Edmund King betreuten Reihe erschienen ist. In einer 
stark historisch orientierten Untersuchung wird die Entwicklung des Bildungs- 
wesens unter der Berücksichtigung der Formen der Stammeserziehung, der Koran- 
schulen und der Schulgründungen der Missionen in kritisch abwágender Form 
dargestellt, Bestechend ist die kenntnisreiche und jederzeit um Objektivierung 
bemühte Darstellungsweise, die beispielsweise die kolonialpädagogischen Bemü- 
hungen der Deutschen mit einem Zitat aus dem Bericht der Phelps-Stokes Kom- 
mission umschreibt: “In regard to schools the Germans have done marvels”. Dabei 
wird die Wechselwirkung zwischen der geographischen Lage des Landes, den 
ökonomischen Grundgegebenheiten sowie der sozialen und gesellschaftspolitischen 


Einstellung immer wieder in Betracht gezogen. tr 
Die neuere Entwicklung des Landes seit 1954 wird als ein bildungspolitischer 
Formungsprozeß von seiten der Tanu unter der verantwortlichen Initiative Nye- 
reres gedeutet. Unter kritischer Berücksichtigung der Entwicklungspläne und 
ihrer pädagogischen Leitideen werden über die Schulbewegung hinaus die Be- 
mühungen um eine Afrikanisierung der gesamten Bildungsarbeit sowie um eine 
Development”, der Adult Educa- 


Bildung der Massen in Gestalt des “Community 
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tion bei Nutzung der pädagogischen Möglichkeiten der Massenmedien — insbeson- 
dere des Radios — gewürdigt. Eine abschließende Stellungnahme zur Wirksamkeit 
des Konzepts einer Education for Self-Reliance ist auch in dieser Untersuchung 
noch nicht möglich; sie schließt vielmehr mit einer Frage: “‘The yet unanswered 
question is how much Nyerere is a product of Tanzania and how much Tanzania 
is a product of Nyerere. We shall have to wait a little longer to know for certain”. 
(p. 236). 

Diese am Fall Tanzanias artikulierte bange Frage nach dem Gelingen der Be- 
mühungen um ein eigenständiges Bildungswesen, das den ProzeB der Afrikanisie- 
rung in allen Lebensbereichen vorantreibt und mit der geistig-gesellschaftlichen 
Eigenständigkeit auch die wirtschaftliche Selbständigkeit sichert, muß grund- 
sätzlich die eingeleitete Entwicklung in allen Staaten begleiten. Dabei wird es 
wichtig sein, daß trotz der berechtigten Liberalisierungstendenzen auf allen Ge- 
bieten das Gespräch mit den westlichen Staaten als Repräsentanten eines indu- 
striestaatlichen Bildungswesens nicht abreißt, denn beide Seiten sind aus humanen, 
pädagogischen und ökonomischen Gründen auf diese kritische Erfahrungsaufbe- 
reitung angewiesen. Daß dieses Gespräch im Sinne einer erziehungswissenschaft- 
lichen Klärung vordringlicher Fragen von westlicher Seite ernst genommen wird, 
davon legen die erörterten Publikationen ein deutliches Zeugnis ab. 


HERMANN Rours, Universität Heidelberg 


1. Philipp Foster, Education and Social Change in Ghana. Chicago, Ill.: University 
of Chicago Press, 1965. L. J. Lewis, Society, Schools and Progress in Nigeria. Oxford: 
Pergamon, 1965. T. R. Batten, School and Community in the Tropics. London: 
Oxford University Press, 1959. E. B. Castle, Growing up in East Africa. London: 
Oxford University Press, 1966. O. F. Raum, Chaga Childhood. London: Oxford 
University Press, 1967. K. A. Busia, Purposeful Education in A frica. The Hague: 
Mouton, 1964. Hermann Röhrs, Afrika — Bildungsprobleme eines Kontinents. 
Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 1971. 


BERNARD VAN LEER FOUNDATION, Compensatory Early Childhood Edu- 
cation. A Working Bibliography. The Hague: Bernard Van Leer Foun- 
dation, 1971. pp. 355. n.p. 


Kompensatorische Erziehung ist ein recht neues Gebiet der Sozialwissenschaften. 
Hier fließen die Bemühungen verschiedener Disziplinen zusammen, besonders der 
Medizin, Psychologie, Soziologie und Pädagogik. Das stellt den in diesem Bereich 
Arbeitenden vor große Schwierigkeiten bei der Beschaffung der notwendigen und 
aktuellen Literatur. In Europa gibt es leider noch kein zentrales und umfassendes 
erziehungswissenschaftliches Dokumentationssystem, das etwa mit dem ERIC- 
System in den USA vergleichbar wäre. N. ationale Ansätze, wie z.B. der Dokumen- 
tationsring Pädagogik in der BRD, stehen noch in den Anfängen ihrer Entwicklung. 

Für den Bereich der kompensatorischen Erziehung füllt die von der Bernard 
Van Leer Foundation herausgegebene “Working Bibliography” eine Lücke. Mit 
4000 Titeln bringt sie einen umfassenden Überblick über die Beiträge der ver- 
schiedenen Disziplinen, über Ergebnisse, Entwicklung und Diskussionsstand 
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kompensatorischer Bemühungen bis etwa Ende 1970. Mit “Early Childhood” ist das 
Vorschulalter gemeint, aber, wie z.B. Titel zum Head Start Folgeprogramm 
Follow Through zeigen, ist dieser Begriff nicht zu eng ausgelegt. 

Das Werk bringt in einem kurzen Vorwort einen Überblick über den Stand der 
kompensatorischen Bemühungen und führt dann die 4000 Titel unkommentiert 
in alphabetischer Reihenfolge der Verfassernamen und fortlaufend numeriert auf. 
Erschlossen werden die Titel durch ein Sachwortregister. 

Der größte Teil der Titel stammt aus den USA. Damit ermöglicht das Werk 
erstmals einen repräsentativen Überblick über die wichtigsten, oft verstreuten 
Aufsätze und Bücher zum Thema, z.B. die Beiträge von Martin Deutsch und seinen 
Mitarbeitern. Aber auch die Länder, die außer den USA kompensatorische An- 
strengungen unternehmen, sind vertreten: Israel (40 Titel), England (80 Titel), 
Holland (80 Titel), selbst Projekte aus Australien und Jamaika sind zitiert. 

Die unter dem Stichwort “Federal Republic of Germany” aufgeführten 140 
Titelnummern geben einen Überblick über die westdeutsche Literatur zum Thema, 
wenn man von zwei wichtigen fehlenden Titeln aus dem Berichtszeitraum (ca. 
Ende 1970) absieht, nämlich G. Ibens Kinder am Rande der Gesellschaft und Michael 
Brühls Benachteiligte Kinder als pädagogische Provokation. Dafür hätte man sich 
den Kinderrechenduden sparen können. Peinlich ist allerdings, wenn unter dem- 
selben Stichwort ein Titel aus der DDR (Nr. 359) zitiert wird. Dann wäre es besser 
gewesen, als Stichwort “Germany” zu nehmen. 

Erforderlich ist ein Minimum an Vollständigkeit für die Zitatangabe, weil man 
mit den Titeln arbeitet, d.h. sie beschaffen muß. Manchmal ist weder Erscheinungs- 
ort noch -jahr angegeben, bei zwei Titeln ist es verwirrend, daß sie eine bis auf die 
Seitenangabe identische Fundstelle haben (2183 und 2184). Diese Mängel sollten 
in einer Neuauflage unbedingt behoben werden. 

Dennoch schmälern sie nicht das Verdienst der Herausgeber, einen Anfang zu 
einem Überblick über das Gebiet der kompensatorischen Erziehung gemacht zu 
haben. Es wäre zu wünschen, daß eines Tages eine kommentierte Bibliographie 


folgen möge. 
CHRISTIAN KLUTH, Universität Marburg 


BETTELHEIM, BRUNO, The Children of the Dream. London: Macmillean, 


1969. 
LiEGLE, Lupwic, Familie und Kollektiv. im Kibbutz. Weinheim: Beltz, 
1971. 


These two books on education in the Israeli Kibbutz, both deal with child develop- 
ment from early childhood till adolescence (Bettelheim’s book also deals with young 
adults of the second Kibbutz generation). Yetit is hard to imagine two more dis- 
similar books. The first has been written by a brilliant writer who decided to look at 
the Kibbutz because he had an axe to grind: he looked for a non-family education 
which could serve as an example for American day-care projects for deprived child- 
ren. Liegle is a young German scholar whose book has been written with a defined 
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scientific objective: to describe an innovative form of education, its achievements 
and its specific problems. Bettelheim came to Israel for seven weeks, without know- 
ing any Hebrew. He gathered information in one of the 230 Kibbutzim and relied 
mainly on his capacity for insight. Liegle spent more than a year in Kibbutzim, He 
acquired a good working knowledge of Hebrew, and could therefore draw both on 
direct personal contacts and on the large literature published in Hebrew on the sub- 
ject. Small wonder that Bettelheim’s book is full of sweeping generalizations, not 
born out by hard facts, but it is impressive in its literary brilliance. Liegle’s book has 
a solid theoretical background in comparative education. It excels not only in its 
wealth of facts, but even more so in its striking capacity to avoid generalizations and 
to give a differentiated picture of reality. I believe Liegle’s book is the best descrip- 
tion of Kibbutz education written by an outside observer — especially on the early 
childhood period, 

Bettelheim’s book contains a great deal of interesting observations such as the 
importance of the peer group, not only during adolescence, but already at the toddler 
stage. There are two methodological shortcomings which render the book question- 
able as a scientific source of information. 1) Variation between Kibbutzim is very 
great, depending on the founders, size, human relations between members, economic 
success, geographical location and so on, Therefore one Kibbutz can certainly not 
provide a valid sample. 2) Kibbutzim change rapidly. If an author does not differ- 
entiate between different periods of development his conclusions are bound to be 
misleading, 

As mentioned above Bettelheim has certain pre-conceived assumptions about the 
role of parents, In his opinion they have been verified by Kibbutz reality. According 
to him, Kibbutz parents’ sole function in their children’s life is to provide “fun- 
time” (p. 35; pp. 67-71). In his view the community is suspicious of parents’ 
meddling in education. Therefore it purposely severs any intimate bonds which 
might develop between parents and their children.This seems to him the reason for 
imposing early weaning on every mother and for prohibiting visits of the young 
infant at the parents’ flat, In reality, both “facts” are non-existent and hardly ever 
did exist — except perhaps in the initial stages of a few Kibbutzim. Yet this scanty 
material is good enough a basis for Bettelheim on which to build broad generaliza- 
tions on the parents’ role in the Kibbutz, 

Bettelheim has clearly pin-pointed one of the main problems of adolescence in the 
Kibbutz: how can a revolutionary form of life be continued by a second generation 
which was not part and parcel of the process of fundamental social change? This 
indeed is a cardinal problem for every revolutionary movement. Yet once more, 
Bettelheim paints with a broad brush which blurs the subtle shades. He denies the 
Kibbutz adolescent any individuality, sees him motivated by the need for total 
conformity with his group and as plagued by sexual repression. In his opinion the 
Kibbutz is a way of life for mediocre youngsters only. He goes so far as to disclaim à 
fact established by research and confirmed by Israeli reality: the excellence of 
Kibbutz-born officers in the Israeli army. 

Liegle's book is not based on original research; it is chiefly a penetrating analysis 
of the literature on Kibbutz education, written both by outside observers and by 
Kibbutz members. His command of Hebrew enabled the author to undertake this 
task. His accurate descriptions bear witness to his personal familiarity with Kibbutz 
life. Here the reader will not find any sweeping generalizations. Liegle points out 
that the children’s house is not an "institution", but a home for the child; that pa- 
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rental influence is a strong factor in the Kibbutz child’s development at all ages; 
that group life does not mean uniformity in personality traits. The latter could not 
be otherwise because “for its continuation the Kibbutz community needs a person 
who is prepared to cooperate out of his own initiative and with consideration for 
common aims” (p. 98). Another significant feature of Liegle’s book is his evolution- 
ary view of the Kibbutz. He explains that the Kibbutz of today is different from the 
Kibbutz of 40 or 20 years ago. The changes are due to an adaptation of Kibbutz life 
to new tasks, such as industrialization and a growing emphasis on higher education. 
His ample bibliography gives the sources of his up-to-date knowledge. A third merit 
of Liegle’s book is his sound theoretical orientation which enables him to evaluate 
Kibbutz life and education with an eye on general problems such as cooperation be- 
tween parents and schools, the working mother, adolescent conflicts and so on, I 
would rate the opening chapter on the Kibbutz in general as among the best in the 
book: the description and evaluation of familistic tendencies and of cooperation be- 
tween parents and caregivers, as well as the summary of the parents’ role in early 
child care and of the mitigation of adolescent conflicts in the Kibbutz setting. The 
concluding chapter deals systematically with the new problems arising in Kibbutz 
education and with its relevance to modern society in general. 

Two minute critical comments. Liegle sounds a little too optimistic while de- 
scribing the generation gap in the Kibbutz, especially as to the figure he mentions for 
second generation youngsters who have left the Kibbutz. Also, in his description of 
parental significance for adolescent children there remains a certain vagueness. But 
this reflects the fact that his subject has not yet adequately been dealt with in 
Kibbutz research. 


MENACHEM Gerson, Institute of Research on Kibbutz Education, Oranim, Israel 


BLACKSTONE, Tessa, A Fair Start: The Provision of Pre-school Education. 
London: Allen Lane The Penguin Press, 1971. pp. 228. £ 5.00. 


PALMER, RICHARD, Starting School: A Study in Policies. London: Uni- 
versity of London Press, 1971. pp. 192. £ 1.85. 


Not since the time of Froebel has the notion of pre-school education received as 
much attention as it does today. Industrialized societies all over the world are 
Considering the special needs of very young children within the broader context 
and needs of society. In the United States the Seventy-first Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education, Part II, edited by Ira J. Gordon (University of 
Chicago Press, 1972) embraces the theme of early childhood education. In Great 
Britain today the concepts of the “open classroom”, the “integrated day”, and 
“vertical grouping” have come to be emulated as models for schools in other 
Countries, following the publication of The Plowden Report: Children and Their 
Primary Schools (Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1967). i 

These two recent volumes, A Fair Start and Starting School, along with The 
Pre-school Years by William van der Eyken (Penguin, 1967), represent an im- 
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portant collection of books passionately dedicated to the concept of universal 
pre-school education in Great Britain. Both authors lament the paucity and 
inconclusiveness of present research in pre-school education which supports the 
superiority of short range over long range effects; nevertheless, both argue con- 
vincingly for “a fair start” based on children’s physical, social, and emotional needs 
as well as the needs of their parents, particularly in this era of higher expectations 
for children and the emancipation of women. 

Both authors document their work with tables, graphs, notes, quotes, and 
appendices; however, Blackstone’s writing is more scholarly, carefully reasoned 
and more theoretical than practical, while Palmer’s writing is highly readable and 
very useful, even for the layman. 

Blackstone presents a history of the origin and growth of the pre-school move- 
ment which she analyses politically, economically, and demographically. She reports 
on the status of British pre-school education in 1965 by examining the provision 
of pre-school education per 1,000 child population and relating it to 23 independent 
variables, such as: ratio of women to men in the labor force; pupil-teacher ratio, 
family size; net expenditure on day nurseries, etc. Her regression analyses show 
that both positive and negative relationships were highest between social class and 


independent nursery education, that is “... that the most important predictor of 
the extent of independent provision is the proportion of males in administrative, 
professional and managerial occupations ...” (p. 117). 


Following a penetrating look at the decision-making process in 4 geographical 
areas — 2 large, affluent, fast-growing Southeast counties (Kent and Hertfordshire) 
and 2 small, working class, static Midlands counties (Smethwick and Burton-on- 
Trent), Blackstone concludes that variation in the availability of pre-schooling 
depends heavily on the providers at the local level, because it is their values and 
attitudes which ultimately prevail. 

Throughout her careful, scholarly analysis, Dr. Blackstone points out reasons 
— some emotional, some economic, some political - why the supply has not met the 
ever-increasing demand for pre-school education, while Palmer, on the other hand, 
poses practical alternatives. Offering a brief description of the organization of the 
British primary school, a succinct report of the status of pre-school education in 
Great Britain in 1969-71, when 21% of 4 year-olds were in some type of nursery 
school (11% in grant-aided schools, 2.5% in independent schools, and 7% in play- 
groups), and a listing of the worst problems in present school admissions, such as 
variation in age of entry from 4:8 to 5:4, variation in length of infant schooling 
from 2 to 3 years (the summer-born children are handicapped throughout their 
primary education, he believes), too abrupt a transition from home to school, and 
frequent admission points per year — he then begins his positive suggestions. 

First he presents 12 criteria against which any new pattern of school organization 
might be tested, These criteria include: gradual entry; continuity of schooling for 
children aged 3 to 8; some parental choice in part time attendance, but statutory 
provision for full time attendance; stability of classes and staffing, and finally, 
minimal standards for accommodation, such as 25 square feet per pupil with à 
maximum class size of 30 children plus a qualified teacher and a trained assistant 
or 2 assistants in training. Using the criteria, he evaluates several proposals — those 
submitted to the Plowden Council by the National Union of Teachers, the Nursery 
School Association, the London County Council; those submitted by the Plowden 
Council — the Nursery Proposals, the Long Term Plan and the Interim Plan; and, 


zf 
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finally, the London Plan, which naturally followed as a refinement of all the others, 
and which Palmer, a former Staff Inspector of the Inner London Education Au- 
thority, personally favors. 

Children’s ages at school entry would depend on whether they were born in 
summer, spring, or autumn, as follows: 

(from pp. 122-123 passim) 


Half Time Full Time Age 

Entry Age Entry Age Range 
Summer-Born 4:0 4:10 3:0-5:4 
Spring-Born 4:1 5:1 3:4-5:8 
Autumn-Born 4:3 5:2 3:8-5:8 


Under this plan practically all children would attend half time before attending 
full time. The only exceptions would occur in families where the children need full 
time schooling and for a very few children who voluntarily opt out. 

Applying the London Plan hypothetically to 2 densely populated urban areas 
(Peckham and Brixton), Palmer ascertained that the plan is indeed feasible. 
Extrapolating costs from these 2 areas, he estimates the total national expenditure 
to be £ 45 million (£ 20 million for teachers’ and assistants’ salaries and additional 
equipment, and £25 million for additional classrooms, sanitary facilities and 
furniture), which is less than the earlier Plowden cost estimates. Once the appropri- 
ate legislation is passed, he believes, the plan could be implemented in 3 or 4 years 
— a bold venture, but well worth the effort, even if the only short range benefit is 
that the children are happier. 

These two books offer much to the reader interested in pre-school education. 
They will both be referred to often — 4 Fair Start for its valuable data, insights and 
analysis, Starting School for its positive approach to implementing universal pre- 


School education, f 
CHRISTINE LACONTE, University of Connecticut 


BLoom, BENJAMIN S.; HASTINGS, J. THomas; MADAUS, GEORGE F, 
Handbook on Formative and Summative Evaluation of Student Learning. 


New York: McGraw-Hill, 1971. pp. 923. $ 11.95. 


Within the parameters of its basic theoretical frame of reference, the H andbook 
on Formative and Summative Evaluation of Student Learning by Bloom, Hastings, 
and Madaus makes an important contribution to the literature on evaluation. 
Before embarking on a critique, it will help to point out for the reader its function, 
Scope and organization. 

According to the authors, the Handbook is intended to aid present and future 
classroom teachers to evaluate student performance in such a way as to improve 
their students’ ability to learn. “It is the improvement of student learning which is 
the central concern of this book”, they say. To accomplish this objective the 
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authors invited nine specialists in subject matter fields and two specialists in child 
development to prepare chapters dealing with the particular problems of evaluation 
in their respective fields. Thus, the Handbook represents the work of fifteen indi- 
viduals, including the three major authors. 

The Handbook is organized into two parts. Part One is divided into three major 
sections: "Education and Evaluation”, “Using Evaluation for Instructional 
Decisions”, and “Evaluation Techniques for Cognitive and Affective Objectives”. 
Part Two contains eleven chapters, each written by a specialist in a subject field 
or in child development. The subject fields on which chapters are written are: 
language arts, social studies, art education, science, mathematics, literature, 
writing, second language learning, and industrial education. The child development 
specialists prepared one chapter on socio-emotional, perceptual and cognitive 
development and another on early language learning. 

The general conception underlying the organization of the Handbook is in Part 
One to provide the reader with an overall analysis of the problems and considerations 
that must be dealt with in formulating any evaluation program, while the second 
part (actually over two-thirds of the book) presents evaluation techniques that 
can be applied to particular subject matter fields. Thus, theoretically, the reader 
should be able to move from the more general theory presented in Part One, to its 
particular application in some specific field in Part Two. 

In addition to the comprehensive character of the text, (the Handbook’s 923 
pages weigh 2.3 Kilos) the book contains a wide variety of illustrative material: 
sample test items, charts and graphs, and illustrations of tasks for assessing the 
perception of visual art. These illustrations, charts, and test items are well done 
and easily readable. In addition, the Handbook contains ample reference materials 
at the end of each chapter and a subject and a name index at the end of the book. 

I said at the outset of this review that within the parameters of the theoretical 
frame of reference it uses, the authors have prepared a book that makes a contri- 
bution to evaluation literature. What are those parameters? And what are their 
assets and limitations? 

The authors’ starting point, and one of the Handbook's strongest contributions 
is the observation that many, perhaps most, educational systems are based upon à 
belief that only a few students can really succeed academically and that one of 
the most important functions of the school system is to select the few who “can” 
from the rest who “cannot”. This practice, which the authors believe is costly not 
only to individual students but to nations as well, can be altered if schools adopt 
a “mastery” conception of schooling and plan their curriculum and evaluate their 
students and programs accordingly. They write: "The underlying assumption 
(of the Handbook) is that talent can be developed by educational means, and that 
the major resources of the schools should be devoted to increasing the effectiveness 
of individuals rather than predicting and selecting talent.” 

; From this premise everything else falls into place. Since the mastery of obs 
jectives is sought for all students, it becomes important to specify these objectives 
with precision and clarity. Given that these objectives are clearly specified, the 
curricular problem is to select the lessons or steps that will lead to the attainment 
of those objectives. Given the creation and organization of those steps, one major 
function of evaluation is to determine if they have in fact been successfully taken 
by the student. Formative evaluation provides information about the success of the 
student en route, and summative evaluation reveals whether or not he has arrived. 
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If this view of educational planning sounds familiar, the reader should not be 
surprised, because it is a modern recapitulation of the Tyler rationale and Franklin 
Bobbitts’ early formulation of the steps in building a curriculum. This orientation 
is one which conceives of education as a purposeful enterprise aimed primarily at 
enabling students to attain objectives formulated in behavioral terms by those 
who plan the programs for the schools. This orientation to educational practice 
places extremely high value on the careful and precise formulation of educational 
objectives which then serve as the criteria to be used for evaluation. In its most 
acute form such a view of education not only reduces the educational enterprise 
to a training program, it also leads the inexperienced to believe that educational 
practice is fundamentally no different from practices aimed at producing auto- 
mobiles or refrigerators. 

Having said this, I should like to emphasize that I do not believe that the authors 
of the Handbook have such a view of education. Their view, unlike the attitude of 
some who have written on evaluation and curriculum planning, is more liberal 
and humane. While they believe, for example, that every curriculum should have 
behavioral objectives, they do not demand the high level specificity that writers 
like Mager and Popham prescribe as necessary. In contrast to these latter writers, 
one might say that the Bloom, Hastings, and Madaus book represents a “soft 
behaviorism” applied to educational evaluation: behavioral objectives are still 
regarded as necessary for adequate educational planning but the level of specificity 
with which they may be stated is more general. 

It is surprising — and a bit disappointing — that not even an acknowledgement 
of the limitations of objectives in educational planning and evaluation is provided in 
the book even though an increasing number of American scholars since 1967 have 
questioned their utility. This is not to suggest that authors need to be committed 
to eclecticism or be without focus. It is to say that books that attempt to deal 
comprehensively with problems of evaluation should, I believe, come to grips with 
the central issues and tasks that are being disputed in the scholarly literature. 

By side-stepping the controversy around the use of objectives in educational 
planning and evaluation, the Handbook gives the reader the impression that 
educational practice at its best is akin to the practice of medicine. The essential 
problem in that field (albeit to those who do not practise medicine themselves) is, 
first, to be clear about what constitutes health, second, to carry out a differential 
diagnosis on the patient, and third, if he is ill to prescribe an appropriate treatment. 
It is suggested that education, too, should diagnose and prescribe; indeed these 
particular terms are used in the Handbook. But is the medical analogy sound? Is 
education like medicine? Can it, in principle, be like medicine? 

I think not. In the first place what constitutes educational “healt ” is subject 
to both dispute and to change at a rate that would dazzle most medical men, 
Because the school is a. social institution, its goals and priorities shift with the 
emergence of new social winds. In technological societies the rate of change appears 
to accelerate over time. Second, medical treatments can be routinized to a degree 
that allows a physician working in Frankfurt or Bergen to employ a technique or 
medicine developed in Seattle without error. In medicine verisimilitude in treat- 
ment is possible. Name one such transportable “treatment” that can be employed 
With such precision by a classroom teacher. 

But even if such a treatment could be foun 
8ogical practice in the schools? One would, if one conceived of 


d, would one want to routinize peda- 
educational practice 
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in the image of a medical or production model. The flavor of the Handbook, with 
its use of metaphors such as “quality control”, comes very close to such an image. 

Three concepts that are of central importance in the Handbook are the concepts 
of mastery, and the concepts of formative and summative evaluation. Mastery 
learning, a concept that Bloom has written about earlier, grows out of a paper 
published by Carroll in the Teachers College Record in 1963. This concept, reduced 
to its simplest form, says that given sufficient time, a willingness to learn and a style 
of teaching that fits the individual’s aptitude, students can be expected to learn 
what is expected by teachers and curriculum planners. The realization of these 
expectations — or, put another way, the achievement of behavioral objectives - is 
essentially what Bloom means by mastery learning. In fact, the concept ‘‘mastery 
learning” is basically another name for what curriculum planners have intended 
by formulating behavioral objectives and hoping that students will achieve them. 

The contribution of the term "mastery" is that it emphasizes the normative 
rationale that students should be helped to achieve objectives regardless of the 
length of time it might take for them to do so and that grading students on the 
basis of a normal curve condems a significant portion of them to academic failure. 

Formative and summative evaluation, two other concepts central to the Hand- 
book, were first developed and used by Scriven. In Scriven’s 1967 article, formative 
evaluation refered to the process through which a curriculum development team 
could appraise the effectiveness of their curriculum materials prior to the period 
of general dissemination. Formative curriculum evaluation was in-process evalua- 
tion of the curriculum in its development stage. Bloom, Hastings and Madaus use 
the term somewhat differently. Formative evaluation in the Handbook refers to 
any evaluation effort designed to improve the process of teaching, learning or 
curriculum construction. In short, for the authors of the Handbook, formative 
evaluation is in-process evaluation designed to improve the central aspects of 
educational practice. 

Summative evaluation, according to the authors, “is directed toward a much 
more general assessment of the degree to which the larger outcomes have been 
attained over the entire course or some substantial part of it”. 

What is not mentioned either by the authors or by Scriven, although it is a lesson. 
that Dewey taught years ago regarding the means-ends relationship, is that sum- 
mative evaluation becomes formative if it is used to guide educational practice, as 


it surely must in the authors’ theoretical orientation, and formative evaluation . 


becomes summative insofar as the behavior being evaluated represents short 
term objectives. It is curious that so much in current educational literature is 
basically old wine in new bottles. 

One cannot, in a brief review such as this, do justice to the Handbook on Formative 
and Summative Evaluation of Student Learning. I have not in this review made any 
attempt to appraise the eleven chapters dealing with evaluation in the subject 
fields. To review those chapters would require a small monograph. 

Although I believe that the Handbook can be faulted by its over-simplified 
conception of the teaching-learning process and by its neglect of the issues and 
doubts that are being raised in American educational literature about the means 
and ends of schooling and the functions of objectives in curriculum planning, the 
authors have succeeded in bringing together within one cover a wide variety © 
useful material for guiding educational aspects of evaluation. Insofar as the Hand- 
book reaches for no stars or provokes the reader to no productive dilemmas 0f 
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questions, it shares a commonality with most other books published in the field. 
But unlike most other books, the Handbook, if not sparkling, is useful. That in 
itself is no small achievement. 


ErLror W. Eısner, Stanford University 


Busca, FRIEDRICH W., Familienerziehung in der sozialistischen Pädago- 
gik der DDR. Düsseldorf: Schwann, 1972. 340 S. DM 20,-. 


Die zahlreichen Publikationen zum ““Systemvergleich” BRD — DDR und die zahl- 
reichen Darstellungen der Bildungsstrukturen und des Entwicklungsstandes von 
Wissenschaft und Forschung im geteilten Deutschland (vgl. z.B. die Bundestags- 
Drucksachen V/4609 und V/4631) lassen bisweilen in Vergessenheit geraten, daß 
Sozialisations- und Erziehungsprozesse nicht nur in von Staat und Gesellschaft 
geplanten bzw. planbaren Institutionen, sondern auch in Primärgruppen wie der 
Familie ablaufen und wirksam werden. Umgekehrt läßt die im großen und ganzen 
privatistische Auffassung von Erziehung und Politikin der BRD leicht in Vergessen- 
heit geraten, daß auch die Familienerziehung gesellschaftlich vermittelt ist. Auf 
diesem Hintergrund ist der erste umfassende Versuch, die Familienerziehung in der 
DDR auf dem Hintergrund der sozialistischen Pädagogik darzustellen, geeignet, 
eine wesentliche Forschungslücke auszufüllen. 

Der Autor, der mit diesem Buch seine Bochumer Dissertation von 1971 vorlegt, 
bezeichnet als wichtigste Anliegen seiner Arbeit Information und Bestandaufnahme. 
Auch unter diesen Zielsetzungen sieht er aufgrund der Forschungslage insofern 
Beschränkungen, als über den Ist-Zustand der Struktur und Funktionserfüllung der 
DDR-Familie und über die faktischen Ziele, Inhalte und Methoden der Familiener- 
ziehung bislang wenig empirisches Material vorliegt. Um keine falschen Erwartungen 
zu wecken, muß daher der Titel des Buches sehr ernst genommen werden. Unter 
diesem Vorbehalt hat Busch eine überaus materialreiche (die Bibliographie umfaßt 
mehr als 50 Seiten), gründliche und anregende Arbeit vorgelegt, deren wichtigste 
Fragestellung ich darin erblicken würde, unter welchen Zielsetzungen und in wel- 
chen Formen die traditionelle Isolierung der Familie überwunden und ein Verbund 
aller Sozialisationsträger hergestellt werden könnte. : 

Das Buch ist in vier Teile gegliedert: Im ersten Teil werden “sozialistische Klassi- 
ker" (Marx, Engels, Clara Zetkin), der Sowjetpádagoge Makarenko und der sow- 
jetische Soziologe Charéev referiert, um an ihren Aussagen die gesellschaftspoliti- 
Schen und gesellschaftstheoretischen Grundlagen der Auffassungen von der Familie 
und ihren Funktionen im Sozialismus deutlich zu machen. unt 

Der zweite Teil beschäftigt sich mit der Stellung der Familie in der sozialistischen 
Gesellschaftsordnung der DDR. Neben der Darstellung des sozialistischen Familien- 
rechts (einschließlich familienpolitischer Maßnahmen wie Mutterschutz, billiger 


Wohnungsbau, staatliche Gesundheitsfürsorge, Ausbau von Vorschulinstitutionen) 


geht es dabei einerseits um das sozialistische Familienideal — beim Problem der 
zur Berufstätigkeit der Frau und 


Gleichberechtigung fließen auch empirische Daten 
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deren Auswirkungen auf Familienleben und Schulleistung ein — andererseits um 
Ergebnisse der sozialpsychologischen Familienforschung. Bei diesem letzten Punkt 
wäre es gerade angesichts des unbefriedigenden Forschungsstandes wünschenswert 
gewesen, das Problem der “Potenzen der Familie zur Wahrnehmung der Erzie- 
hungsfunktion" vor dem Hintergrund des sozialistischen Bildungssystems zu dis- 
kutieren und Fragen der Chancengleichheit im Bildungswesen zu berühren, die für 
das Selbstverständnis “der” Familie bzw. ihrer schichtspezifischen Prägung von 
großer Bedeutung sind und unter anderem auch die Stellung der Frau in Familie und 
Gesellschaft betreffen. 

Der dritte Teil beschreibt im einzelnen das Programm der sozialistischen Fami- 
lienerziehung und geht, wo empirisches Material vorhanden ist, auf die Frage ein, 
inwieweit die DDR-Familie die ihr gestellten Aufgaben - insbesondere die politisch- 
ideologische Erziehung, die Unterstützung des Lernens, die ästhetisch-musische 
und die sexuelle Bildung und Erziehung — faktisch erfüllt. 

Der letzte Teil behandelt die Familienerziehung als einen Teilbereich der gesamt- 
gesellschaftlichen pädagogischen und politischen Bemühungen; die Kapitel über die 
—im Vergleich zur BRD wesentlich stärker organisierte - Zusammenarbeit von Schu- 
le, Öffentlichkeit und Elternhaus und über die ebenfalls weitgehend institutionali- 
sierte Familienbildung im Rahmen der “pädagogischen Propaganda" gehören zu 
den besten und interessantesten des Buches. 

Die wichtigsten Ergebnisse des Buches lassen sich folgendermaßen zusammenfas- 
sen: familienfeindliche Einstellungen sind in der DDR nicht feststellbar; die Ent- 
wicklung der DDR-Familie spiegelt gesamtgesellschaftliche Verhältnisse; das Ideal- 
bild von Ehe und Familie trägt einerseits ''sozialistische" Züge (Gleichberechtigung, 
Bindung an politisch-ideologische Normen), andererseits Züge der “bürgerlichen” 
Moral (Sexualmoral) ; die Familie übt erheblichen Einfluß auf die Entwicklung und 
Erziehung der jungen Generation aus, der allerdings keineswegs durchgängig ge- 
sellschaftlich kontrollierbar ist; eine gewisse Ambivalenz gegenüber der Mikrogrup- 
pe Familie bleibt trotz der voraussehbaren Intensivierung der Familienforschung 
kennzeichnend. 

Die vorurteilsfreie Darstellung des Materials und seine sehr vorsichtige Interpre- 
tierung geben dem Leser die Möglichkeit, sich eine eigene Meinung zu bilden. Die 
Tatsache, daß viele Sätze indirekte Zitate sind und daß außerdem fast jede Seite 
wörtliche Zitate bzw. Belege bringt, birgt andererseits ein sprachliches und ana- 
lytisches Problem in sich. Dem Leser wird kein gesellschaftswissenschaftlich theo- 
retischer Rahmen angeboten, innerhalb dessen das Verhältnis von Familie und Ge 
sellschaft analysiert werden könnte und der auch die Terminologie bestimmt; derim 
ganzen unsystematischen, normativ geprägten DDR-Literatur kann ein derartiges 
theoretisches und terminologisches Raster nicht entnommen werden, so daß in der 
Darstellung Referierung und Analyse, Selbstbild und Fremdbild nicht immer unter- 
scheidbar sind bzw. eine generalisierende Analyse zu kurz kommt. 


"Lupwic Lrecrs, Universität Tübingen 
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DAVE, R. H.; PATEL, P. M. (eds.), Educational Evaluation and Assessment. 
New Delhi: National Council of Educational Research and Training, 
1972. pp. 338. £ 1.10. 


This book is the second volume in the series “Studies and Research” in the field 
of education carried out in India during the period 1960-1965. It focuses on the sys- 
tem of internal and external examinations and reports on the work of several bodies. 

Much of the research work described in the book relates to India's examination 
system, its shortcomings and ways of overcoming them. For someone reading the 
book with no previous knowledge of the subject, it would be useful to have been 
given a more detailed explanation of the system currently in force. 

On the whole, the results of these studies agree with the findings obtained in 
similar studies in other countries: variation in the degree of leniency or strictness 
of examiners; considerable differences in the standards of admission required by 
various examining bodies; incomplete coverage of the syllabus in the examination 
papers; low predictive validity of the marks received at the beginning of a course 
as a guide to success in the whole course; low correlation between internal as- 
sessment and external examination; rejection by the system of objective tests 
even when they have been shown to be valuable, etc. 

It is not possible to go into detail on every one of the 12 studies contained in the 
book. Suffice it to say that some are based on samples of great magnitude, indeed 
the total number of examination candidates, whereas others, of a more experimental 
nature, take a sample of around a hundred students. All the studies employ usual 
statistical techniques (comparison of means, percentages, and variance, analysis 
of variance, correlation). 

In the field of testing, two of the studies appear to tackle problems which have 
received relatively little attention. The first concerns research undertaken by 
D. S. Chauhan on the success rate in a university examination of 285 candidates 
who had to answer 5 out of 8 questions on the paper. In the study Chauhan attempts 
to estimate not only the difficulty but also the quality of the questions (i.e. clarity, 
precision of formulation etc.). The results are analysed separately for groups of 
candidates at different levels (very good, good, average, poor). Thus, the important 
role played by the good or less good formulation of questions in the success rate 
and in the relevance of answers can be demonstrated. 

Another study, by H. J. Taylor and L. N. Tluanga, relates to the procedures for 
awarding grace marks and outlines proposals for solving this problem. The solution 
is based on an estimation of the probability of the candidate obtaining maximum 
marks in every subject at the same time, taking into account the marks he has 
Obtained in the past and the errors of judgement that can be expected from the 
Person correcting the paper. This study was conducted on the data of the ma- 
triculation examination only. The problem of estimating errors of judgement also 
remains to be resolved. However, this is a new approach to a problem which, at 
first sight, appears difficult to formalise and which is traditionally tackled by 
wholly empirical means. 

The remaining articles, which have particular relevance at the i 
Provide striking evidence of the generality of evaluation problems, which present 
themselves in very similar ways in the various countries. 


FRANGOISE BACHER, Institut National d’Etude 
du Travail et d’Orientation Professionnelle, Paris 


national level, 
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Davin, HENRY P. (ed.), Child Mental Health in International Perspective, 
Report of the Joint Commission on Mental Health of Children. New 
York: Harper and Row, 1972. pp. 437. $ 10. 


This book, based on a survey contracted by the Joint Commission on Mental 
Health of Children on pertinent experiences and innovative practices in child 
mental health in an international perspective, was designed ‘‘to stimulate reflection 
on current practices in the United States and consideration of potential alterna- 
tives”. For this purpose, the editor, Dr. Henry P. David, a former Associate 
Director of the World Federation of Mental Health, has drawn upon international 
literature (covering the period 1962-1968) and upon direct suggestions and recom- 
mendations made by experts from 40 different countries, to discover current trends 
in the child mental health field throughout the world in respect of the organization 
and delivery of services, innovations in group care, manpower utilization, preven- 
tion of sickness, and economic resources. In his synthesis and comments, the editor 
focusses on the similarities rather than on the differences between various regional 
experiences, stressing the transnational and transcultural aspects of child mental 
health: 

In this world we share, our human similarities far outweigh our differences. 
Innovations and experience in coping with the multifaceted problems of 
children and youth are being reported from diverse regions of the globe. Such 
knowledge is of little avail unless communicated to others facing similar 
concerns. In the universal search for more effective and practical approaches 
to Tr XE problems of children, we have much to learn from 
each other. 

The result i$ a comprehensive survey, including a great many definite practical 
recommendations which are potentially applicable not only to the USA, but to 
health and educational services all over the world. What is particularly impressive 
for the reader is the observation that there exists no perfect system or model for 
the prevention and care of (mental?) sickness, that all national and regional 
programmes have both positive and negative points, and that experiences of local 
programmes should be followed up elsewhere. The problem is, as the editor stresses 
frequently, not to establish a monopoly of innovative programmes in child mental 
health for one country, one profession, one ideology or one science, but rather to 
lcs. efficiently and quickly all research results that have been shown to be of 
value. 

The book is, of course, limited both spatially and temporarily, in its coverage. 
But, in spite of this methodological handicap (it being practically impossible to 
deal with all national services all over the world), the book offers an up-to-date 
picture of the current situation in the child mental health field. 


CESAR Birzea, Institute for Educational Research, Bucharest 
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HarsEv, A. H. (ed.), Educational Priority: EPA Problems and Policies. 
London: Her Majesty's Stationery Office, 1972. pp. 209. £ 1.20 (paper). 


Among the recommendations of the Plowden Report (Children and Their Primary 
Schools) was advocacy of “positive discrimination" in areas with concentrations of 
disadvantaged poor and immigrant children, designated as Educational Priority 
Areas. The report also urged that research be undertaken to discover what develop- 
ments were especially effective so that this knowledge could be used to plan longer- 
term programs later on. This publication is the first in a projected series of five 
reports dealing with a project undertaken in response to the Plowden call — a 
three-year project supported by a grant of £175,000 from the Department of 
Education and Science, and the Social Science Research Council. 

Perceived by Halsey and his associates as constituting “a pioneering effort in 
the use of the action-research method in Great Britain”, what emerged was the 
development and evaluation of separate EPA projects in five localities: Bir- 
mingham, Dundee, Liverpool, London, and the West Riding. (The Dundee 
project is not dealt with in this report but is considered in a separate volume in 
the series.) Each of the project teams was to design an action program which 
would be evaluated as to its effects and would also aim at producing institutional 
changes in the area. 

“The EPA Problem” is examined in the first of the volume’s three parts. Here 
the issue of political ends (greater social equality of educational opportunity) and 
educational means (positive discrimination in EPA areas) is discussed in terms of 
the basic question of “whether, and if so under what circumstances, education can 
change society” (p. 3). A theory of poverty in its educational aspects is discussed 
together with an analysis of the strategies and efforts of compensatory education 
in the United States. Halsey observes that American attempts “indicate that a 
purely educational response to the initial problem is unlikely to succeed” and that 
“the long-term solution must be a comprehensive policy which strikes at these 
political, social, and economic inequalities” (pp. 29-30). His review of the govern- 
mental response to the Plowden report (Chapter 3) is a terse story of five years of 
uncertain commitment and, at best, half-hearted support by either political party. 
Halsey questions “whether the British Government is prepared to launch a full- 
scale national policy" (p. 42). In the final chapter of this part, a London study 
aimed at providing an adequate formula for defining EPAs is discussed, the Plowden 
Proposals having been operationally vague. The ILEA Index consisted of nine 
criteria which provided administrative practice guidelines to the policy objectives 
of Plowden. 

The eight chapters of Part Two discuss the action and research in ur four 
EPAs involved in the project. The four objectives of the “action program’ were: 
(a) to raise the children’s educational performance, (b) to improve teacher morale, 
(c) to increase parental involvement in their children’s education, and (d) to 
increase the residents’ “sense of responsibility” for their own communities. The 
EPAs involved — three located in the inner rings of large conurbations and the 
fourth consisting of two small, economically depressed mining towns — are described 
in terms of the districts, the families which the project schools, the schools, including 


teacher attitudes and pupil achievement. 
Pre-schooling occupied a large place in the EPA programs and three chapters 
discuss pre-school provisions in the four areas (only a minority attend at all, 
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whether local authority nursery schools or voluntary playgroups); the national 
pre-school experiment in which language development of children in different 
kinds of programs is assessed and the results of four studies on programs in which 
materials and methods appropriate to the particular localities are employed. 

A chapter is devoted to the community school and the family in which the general 
problem of home and school links is examined, the strategy of a community edu- 
cation centre is described, and details provided concerning experiments with home- 
school liaison teachers and an educational visitor service. In addition, Halsey 
describes “reverse traffic in school visiting" whereby parents are involved in the 
school and classroom. The curriculum development activities in the EPA primary 
schools resulted in some adaptations of methods and materials as well as providing 
guides for further work. The efforts of the four EPAs to link the schools to the 
colleges of education and the implications for both pre- and in-service teacher 
training of the community school idea are discussed. The final chapter in this 
part details ways in which the community schools related to and involved the 
community in educational and developmental activities. 

In the final part, Halsey summarizes the efforts of the four EPAs “to change the 
districts and their schools in the direction broadly indicated by the recommen- 
dations of the Plowden Report” (p. 165) and focuses on the implications for policy 
and practice, He begins with an examination of the “action-research” concept 
which for some readers will appear as a defence while for others it will provide a 
rationale for this approach in contrast to a more rigorous experimental design. 
One will either be convinced or not by his argument of this “pioneering effort” 
and treat the results and the policy implications accordingly. 

Seven major conclusions are reached by Halsey and his colleagues: (1) the EPA 
is a viable unit through which to apply the principles of positive discrimination; 
(2) pre-schooling is “the outstandingly economical and effective device” for raising 
standards in EPA schools; (3) the community school has been shown to have 
powerful potential for community regeneration; (4) there are practical means for 
improving the partnership between families and schools; (5) there are practical 
means for improving the quality of teaching in EPA schools; (6) action-research is 
an effective method of policy formulation and program innovation and (7) the EPA 
is only a part, albeit an important one, of a comprehensive social movement aimed 
at community development and regeneration in a modern urban society. 

Thus, on the basis of the programs and their evaluation in four EPAs, Halsey 
answers the basic question he posed in his opening chapter concerning the limits of 
an educational approach to poverty. While “these limits cannot be removed by any 
kind of EPA policy”, he concludes, within them he “can see a viable road to a 
higher standard of educational living for hundreds of thousands of children in the 
more disadvantaged districts” (p. 198). He urges the Government and LEAs to 
create a framework of organization for pre-school education and community 
schools along the lines he advocates. 

Whether others will have “sufficient confidence” in the results of this EPA 
research project to warrant policy formulation and implementation is hard to 
Predict. One suspects that other considerations will play a more important part 
in determining whether Halsey's hopes will be realized than the “data” he provides. 
Educators and researchers concerned with the problems of planning strategies Ton 
educational quality and equality will certainly find the report worth studying. 


A. Harry Passow, Teachers College, Columbia University 
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JENSEN, ARTHUR R., Genetics and Education. London: Methuen, 1972. 
pp. 382. £ 3.50. 


The core of this book is the celebrated article “How Much Can we Boost IQ 
and Scholastic Achievement” that Professor Jensen was invited to contribute to 
the Harvard Educational Review (Winter 1969). In an extended preface of 69 pages 
the author gives a general account of his work and of the remarkable circumstances 
that attended the publication of this article. The other papers in the book comprise: 
“A Theory of Primary and Secondary Familial Retardation”; “Estimation of the 
Limits of Heritability of Traits by Comparison of Monozygotic and Dizygotic 
Twins” ; “IQs of Identical Twins Reared Apart” and “Genetic Research on Human 
Mental Abilities: Ethical Issues”. 

Echoes of the uproar that followed the publication of the invited article still 
reverberate. Two things seem plain. In the first place Professor Jensen was taken 
aback by the demonstrations against him; he complains with feeling about the 
way in which he was cast for the part of the bad guy. Secondly it is safe to conclude 
that few of the protesters had gone through the hollow form of actually reading 
the article. It consists of 135 pages. Most of it is an excellent summary of the 
literature, but two sentences, on page 163, seem to have sparked off the magazine: 

So we are left with various lines of evidence, not one of which is definitive 
alone, but which when viewed together make it a not unreasonable hypothesis 
that genetic factors are strongly implicated in the average Negro-white 
intelligence difference. The preponderance of the evidence is, in my opinion, 
less consistent with a strictly environmental hypothesis than with a genetic 
hypothesis, which, of course, does not exclude the influence of the environment 
or its interaction with genetic factors. 

A more worldly-wise author might have thought it prudent to cast the second 
sentence in the grammatical form of a query, but it is plain that most of the pro- 
testers objected not only to the question being even tentatively answered but to 
its being raised at all. To them the author replies, “To ignore such a question, in 
terms of our present knowledge, I submit, may not be unethical, but is is, I believe, 
short-sighted, socially irresponsible, and inhumane.” 

Whatever may be thought of Dr. Jensen's choice of language, no complaint of 
lack of prudence can be made against the subsequent conduct of the editorial 
board of the Harvard Educational Review, who issued a statement, printed in the 
Harvard Crimson (the student newspaper) saying that they had solicited the 
article but had not requested that it treat the racial problem. “We committed 
ourselves to publish an article dealing generally with the topics in an outline we 
enclosed with our letter of commitment;”, the statement read, “the outline made 


no mention of an analysis of racial differences in intelligence.” To this statement 


the author's rejoinder was to quote the outline, of which clause Alb reads “A clean 
d racial differences in intelligence. 


Statement of your position on social class an : 
It is only fair to say that the board later apologised to the author about their 
Statement, but by then the damage had been done, and Dr. Jensen sadly concludes 
that, “Falsehoods apparently cannot be refuted, even by conclusive factual pus 
dence, among those who have an overwhelming emotional need to believe them. 
The following quotations illustrate Dr. Jensen's actual views: , d 
Although I have questioned purely environmental theories of differences in 
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school performance I have never been opposed to racial desegregation. I am 
opposed to segregated schools. But as an educator I am concerned that dese- 
gregation should be brought about in such a way as to benefit all children, 
... The allocation of a school’s resources for children with special educational 
problems should not be influenced by race; it must be governed by individual 
needs. ... It is the responsibility of scientific research in genetics, psychology 
and education to provide the basis for realistic solutions to the problems of 
universal public education. Though it may be premature to prescribe at 
present, I venture the prediction that future solutions will take the form not 
so much of attempting to minimise differences in scholastic aptitudes and 
motivation but rather of creating a greater diversity of curricula, instructional 
methods and educational goals and values to make it possible for children 
ranging over a wider spectrum of abilities and proclivities genuinely to benefit 
from their years in school. The current Zeitgeist of environmentalist egali- 
tarianism has all but completely stifled our thinking along these lines. ... But 
we should not fail to recognise that to propose radical diversity in accord with 
individual differences in abilities and interests, as contrasted with uniformity 
of educational treatment, puts society between Scylla and Charybdis. ... 
Monolithic goals and uniformity of approach guarantee needless frustration 
and defeat for many. On the other hand, educational pluralism runs the risk 
that social or economic background, or ethnic or geographic origin, rather 
than each child’s own characteristics, might determine the educational paths 
open to him. Academic aptitudes and special talents should be cultivated 
wherever they can be found. At the same time those who are poor in the 
traditional academic aptitudes cannot be left by the wayside. Their years of 
schooling must be made rewarding to them, if not in the usual academic 
sense, then in ways that can better their chances for socially useful and self- 
fulfilling roles as adults. 

While much of this is not exactly new, and all of it is easier to state than to 
put into practice, it is clearly unjust to stigmatise the holder of these views in the 
language used by many who have joined in the hue and cry. 

Although the author does not shrink from drawing his own tentative conclusions, 
he presents the evidence, including some of his own original work, very fairly, 
and the reader in turn can draw his own conclusions. Certainly anyone who wishes 
either to familiarise himself with the evidence, or to form a just opinion of the 
author who has been the centre of so much controversy, should read this book. 
Since the controversy seems likely to continue, perhaps he should also bear in 
mind the words of the thirty-second President of the United States, “If you don't 
like the heat keep out of the kitchen.” 

G. F. Peaxer, England 


Kıng, RICHARD G., et al. The Provincial Universities of Mexico: An 
Analysis of Growth and Development. New York: Praeger, 1971. PP: 
358. $ 15. 


Richard King's book is a welcome addition to the literature on educations! 
planning. Written with the assistance of Noel F. McGinn and David Kline d 
Harvard’s Center for Studies in Education and Development and Alfonso Rang — 
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Guerra of the Associación Nacional de Universidades e Institutos de Ensefianza 
Superior, Mexico, it is a product of a co-operative project sponsored by the Inter- 
national Council for Educational Development. The book displays a keen under- 
standing of the functional complexities of the Mexican higher educational system 
and is an imaginative and important effort at quantitatively assessing those quali- 
tative institutional characteristics most relevant to changing socio-economic 
regional demands. The preoccupation during the 1960s with the linear expansion 
of education (e.g. enrolment projections, cost/benefit analyses) has given way in 
recent years to an emphasis on the qualitative aspects of educational systems, 
such as structures, curriculum, and instructional methods (particularly media). 
In The Provincial Universities of Mexico the author and his collaborators effectively 
utilize this approach to educational planning as they carefully make an inventory 
of the requisites for innovation and planned change. 

The volume can best be characterized as a planning-management study of nine 
increasingly significant provincial Mexican universities. These higher education 
institutions differ from the national autonomous universities of Latin America 
in that financial and program decisions are executed by state rather than federal 
authorities, Consequently, they function, grow, and develop in response to local 
initiatives. Moreover, the lack of a legal federal financial commitment to the 
universities means that regional development must be a major concern of these 
institutions, As a result, the provincial Mexican universities are increasingly 
responsive to the changing needs of society and differ in many ways from the 
stereotype of the Latin American university. The study amply illustrates how the 
traditional political and economic conflict of the center vs. periphery in Latin 
America operates as a significant variable in the area of higher education (e.g. 
institutions of higher learning in the Mexican federal district receive twice the 
financial aid allotted to universities outside the capital, even though aggregate 
enrolments in both geographic areas are equall). 

The organization of the book is excellent. Professor King begins with a capsule 
survey of the historical growth of universities in Europe and Latin America, 
proceeds to trace the development of higher education in Mexico, and provides a 
detailed description of the study’s design. The heart of the work lies in the three 
chapters in which he analyzes responsiveness to regional needs, instructional 
capacity, and administrative support. This is followed by a chapter on statistical 
Measures of growth, retention, and financial support for the universities studied. 
In addition, two appendices, one summarizing the data gathered by the author 
and his collaborators and the other describing the multivariate analyses carried 
out, are extremely valuable as an aid to understanding the author’s methodo- 
logical approach as well as for establishing baselines for future comparisons. 
Although the book’s stated aim is less to prescribe than describe, the concluding 
chapter (written by Sr. Rangel Guerra) succinctly summarizes the study’s findings, 
cites pertinent Mexican planning studies in progress, and makes strong recom- 
Mendations for change. 1 

In short, The Provincial Universities of Mexico will be of particular interest to 
Students and teachers of Latin American educational development as well as higher 
education specialists in planning and administration. Richard King and his colla- 


borators have offered us a timely, informative, and empirical study of university 


growth and development — one that may well serve as a model for future research 


in this field. 
Jerry Norman HAAR, Columbia University 
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LAWRENCE, BERNARD, The Administration of Education in Britain. 
London: Batsford, 1972. pp. 213. £ 2. 


For outsiders the administrative structure is one of the most intriguing aspects 
of the British educational system. It seems to have the virtues of a highly central- 
ized system — reasonably equal financing throughout the country, at least partially 
planned programs of expansion and development, centralized, institutionalized 
procedures for determining teacher salaries, and mechanisms for remedying 
extreme deficiencies that might be identified in any particular locality. Yet this 
apparently centralized system also seems to permit considerable flexibility for 
local educational authorities that have direct responsibility for administering the 
service. Even headmasters in individual schools are reputed to establish the 
curriculum, handle the budget, recruit teachers, and set the tone for their schools 
at their discretion. One must also admire the seeming success the British have had 
in maintaining a high professional tone in the administration of the educational 
enterprise, while at the same time allowing political parties to play an important 
part in local policy formation. 

Insights into the development of this noteworthy administrative instrument 
are certainly in order. We also need to know whether the actual functioning of 
this system corresponds to the myths that are so easily accepted, at least outside 
the British Isles. As a former Chief Education Officer for the County of Essex, 
Dr. Lawrence would seem highly qualified to reveal the inner workings of the 
English educational system. And indeed he has, within the limits he set for himself, 
provided us with a sober, careful, informed description of the development and 
operation of Britain’s administrative structure. 

The book begins with a discussion of the variegated, half-hearted attempts at 
developing a state-supported system of education throughout the nineteenth 
century, next renders a rather apolitical account of the remarkable events at the 
turn of the century which laid the foundations for the modern administrative 
system, then provides useful, detailed information concerning the progress made 
prior to World War 2, and concludes the historical section with an account of the 
changes wrought by the Education Act of 1944, Lawrence then describes in detail 
the complex formal relationships among the various committees and sub-com- 
mittees responsible for administering the system within local educational authori- 
ties. And, in what is in many ways the most valuable chapter, he presents detailed 
ee on the rapid financial growth of the educational system in the post-war 
period. 

Dr. Lawrence has little interest in the new theoretical approaches to educational 
administration, One should not look here for any explicit contribution to organi- 
zational theory or the economics or politics of education in Britain. Nor does 
Lawrence make any explicit comparisons with systems outside the United King- 
dom. This would not call for critical comment, except that Lawrence also com- 
pletely ignores all those interesting informal processes upon which these theoretical 
approaches are striving to shed some light. Lawrence touches on only the most 
formal aspects of the relationships between Education Officers and headmasters. 
He speaks of the relationship between local educational authorities and the De 
partment of Education and Science as a “partnership”, a pleasant concept that 
without elaboration reveals little of the complex interactions between these two 
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levels of government. Although he explicitly calls for more teacher involvement for 
policy-making, he provides no careful analysis of the actual influence that teacher 
organizations and teacher representatives play in informal decision making pro- 
cesses. Also, we are left with little information on the way in which Chief Education 
Officers manage (or are managed by) their Education Committees. Finally, the 
role that parent associations and other interest groups play in policy and adminis- 
trative processes is totally ignored. Lawrence might feel that the new approaches 
to educational administration are worth little, but certainly he has gained far 
more insight into informal administrative practices during his many years in the 
field than he is willing to pass on to his reader here. 

These weaknesses become most evident in the closing chapter, where Lawrence 
considers a number of reform proposals. Lawrence prefers larger authorities, more 
centralized power within authorities, a shift of responsibility from politicians to 
administrators, and a greater role for teachers. This is defended in the name of 
better co-ordination and the need for more involvement by those with the greatest 
interest and expertise in education. Perhaps he is right, but he can hardly present 
a convincing case without considering more carefully the virtues of citizen in- 
volvement and democratic control, on the one hand, and the limits on adminis- 
trative rationality and professional expertise, on the other. 


Pau E. PETERSON, University of Chicago 


LiEGLE, Lupwic, Familienerziehung und sozialer Wandel in der Sowjet- 
union. Berlin: Quelle und Meyer, 1970. 211 S. 


Most writing on education in the USSR concentrates on the formal school system ; 
reasonably enough, for this is the area most directly amenable to governmental 
planning and control. But it is a commonplace that education takes place out of 
School as well as in it, and that the one intimately affects the other, a fact of which 
the Soviet authorities have been long aware. Perhaps the most familiar of the extra- 
curricular influences is the youth movement, and even the novice in the field of 
Soviet education soon has to recognise the crucial importance of the Pioneers and 
Komsomol in the educational process. Indeed, even within the narrower definitions 
of education it soon becomes apparent that what happens in the classroom provides 
only part of the picture; curricular enrichment, for example, was well established 
through Pioneer “circles” long before being brought into the formal curriculum with 
the introduction of optional courses in the 1960s. y 

But if the role of the youth organisations in “upbringing” has been extensively 


examined, that of the family has been less so. Yet it is of great importance; after 
treating the family as a threat during the early Soviet period, the authorities have 
alist society”, vital to the creation of 


come to regard it as “the primary cell of soci: ne 

“new communist man”, and much attention is paid to home-school liaison and the 
role of parents in the education of children. Liegle’s study therefore meets a long- 
felt need. 

: The coverage is wider than the title might sugge: 
ideological and legal basis for the family's educatio; 


st. The first section deals with the 
nal activity, and not only surveys 
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the fundamental Marxist position, but traces the shifts in official policy from the 
early “anti-family’ line right up to 1968 and the discussions on projected new legis- 
lation. After dealing with specifically educational aspects of the ideological and legal 
position, the author goes on to examine the socio-economic realities in some detail, 
He considers, for instance, family size and the birth-rate (and their implications), 
and then provides an analysis of family structure in a changing society, one of the 
best things in the book. The position of the working mother has rarely been so clear- 
ly set out; Liegle raises central issues not only about the family’s educational role, 
but in the wider topic of women’s position in society, a matter of much more than 
Soviet relevance at the moment. 

The third and most directly educational section falls into two parts; the first is 
concerned with pre-school education, the second with the family’s role in the educa- 
tion and social integration of young people. Liegle casts his net widely here, but two 
of the topics merit special attention — juvenile delinquency, and the relevance of 
family background and home conditions to educational opportunity. A final section 
presents a bird’s-eye view of the whole subject. 

Liegle's treatment is painstaking, systematic and clear throughout. Not shrinking 
from generalisations, he backs them up with a wealth of data and meticulous docu- 
mentation. As a source-book for the specialist, this study contains a great deal of 
valuable material, competently analysed; further, it is a worth-while contribution 
to our understanding of a somewhat neglected but vital aspect of Soviet education, 
and should commend itself to the serious student of Soviet society in general and of 
the educational system in particular. It is to be hoped that an English version will 
make it even more widely available. 

NIGEL Grant, University of Edinburgh 


Linpvatt, L. M.; Cox, RICHARD, C., Evaluation as a Tool in Curriculum 
Development: The IPI Evaluation Programme. American Educational 
Research Association Monograph Series on Curriculum Evaluation. 
Chicago: Rand McNally, 1970, pp. 115. £ 1.75 (paper). 


This monograph offers an excellent example of a serious attempt to use evaluation 
for the following purposes: (1) adapting instruction to individual needs (individual 
pupil monitoring), (2) developing elements of an educational programme (formative 
evaluation), and (3) making judgements as to the effectiveness of the total pro- 
gramme (summative evaluation). In spite of the frequent plea that educational 
evaluation should be more than simple testing and recording of student achieve 
ments, the use of evaluation for supplying feedback information to improve both 
educative and learning processes remains rare in practice. It may be partly due to 
the inertia of the past, but it is also partly due to the lack of a conceptual scheme 
and corresponding operational procedures for the purpose. The monograph supplies 
a systematic conceptual frame and a practical example of procedures for educational 
evaluation in the context of IPI (Individual Prescribed Instruction) that goes 
“beyond testing and recording”. 


For individual pupil diagnosis and monitoring, the use of "placement tests”, 
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“curriculum-embedded tests” and ''post-tests" is described. For formative evalu- 
ation, evaluative criteria and methods are presented for each "sten" in programme 
development, i.e. “goals”, “plan”, “operation”, “assessment of results" of the IPI 
programme. For summative evaluation, methods of evaluation of the five major 
project goals are discussed. The reader is left with a strong impression that it is 
not student achievements per se that are evaluated but the educative effects of 
programme aspects. 

Several points that need further study are noted. I presume that the distinctive 
characteristic of the IPI programme is the idea that the individual student be 
brought to learn "at an optimal rate”, or “at a rate appropriate for him", which is, 
in fact, advanced as one of the five "programme goals" to be assessed. But the 
conceptual scheme and the practical procedure for assessing this central quality 
of IPI are unexpectedly vague. “Optimal rate” is not operationally defined any- 
where and, therefore, not squarely assessed. The writers also recognize this: ''As- 
sessment efforts have been frustrating because of problems in identification of a 
reliable measure of rates and a definition of what is meant by ‘optimal rate.” 
It seems as if one of the crucial goals of IPI still remains evasive both in the IPI 
procedure and in its assessment. 

It is also noted that technical problems of item selection, reliability and validity 
in the construction and use of criterion-referenced tests profusely employed in the 
form of “placement tests”, “pre-tests”, “curriculum-embedded tests”, and ''post- 
tests" are not yet adequately solved and are still challenges for further innovative 
conceptualization and experimentation. The source of complication that needs 
unravelling seems to be the nature of interaction among “criteria”, ‘‘teaching’’, and 
"student variation’’. 

One comes to wonder what the effects of the frequent testing in the IPI procedure 
would be on students. Though it may of course be argued that taking tests is in 
itself a learning experience and also acts as a feedback reinforcer and corrective, 
a very naive complaint that “these days, students learn less and take tests more, 
and at most they become test-wise”, may also be worth an investigation. 

Finally, what is the role of the classroom teacher in the IPI evaluation programme 
used as a tool in curriculum development? The role of the classroom teacher as a 
monitor of student learning routes is clear. But beyond that, what is his role in 
formative and summative evaluation? Are formative and summative evaluation 
mainly intended to supply feedback to outside curriculum specialists and policy 
makers? If one assumes that the teacher is the most immediate inside change 
agent of curriculum, then he also needs feedback and reinforcement with regard 
not only to student achievement but also to the formative effectiveness of the 
elements and the summative effectiveness of the whole of the programme, without 
which he is not able to sustain a renovation. But then, this may be a topic for a 


Separate study. 
S Bom Mo Chung, Seoul National University 
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LITTLE, A.; SMITH, G., Strategies of Compensation: A Review of Educational 
Projects for the Disadvantaged in the United States. Paris: CERI/ 
OECD, 1972. p. 152. DM 13,60. 


IBEN, G., u.a., Kompensatorische Erziehung. Analysen amerikanischer 
Programme. München: Juventa, 1971. pp. 128. DM 8,-. 


IBEN, G., u.a., Randgruppen der Gesellschaft. Untersuchungen über 
Sozialstatus und Erziehungsverhalten obdachloser Familien. München: 
Juventa, 1971. pp. 160. DM 12,-. 


Diese drei Studien unterscheiden sich in ihrer wissenschaftlichen Argumentation 
und den Adressatengruppen sowie durch ihre Darstellung von National- bzw, 
Lokalverhältnissen. Während Little und Smith bildungspolitisch Engagierte und 
Entscheidungsträger der OECD-Länder über kompensatorische Programme in den 
USA informieren wollen, bemüht sich Iben — dessen eigentliches Interesse den 
Problemen gesellschaftlicher Randgruppen in Deutschland gilt — um eine populär- 
wissenschaftliche Darstellung der kompensatorischen Erziehungsbestrebungen in 
den USA. Indirekt betonen die Neuerscheinungen alle die Dringlichkeit einer 
Internationalisierung und Zusammenfassung von Forschungsergebnissen sowie 
eine bessere Koordinierung von kompensatorischen Bildungs- und Sozialmaß- 
nahmen. 

Im Vorwort zum Band von Little und Smith weist J. R. Gass als Direktor des 
Centre for Educational Research and Innovation darauf hin, daß gegenwärtig 
zwar alle Industriegesellschaften die Bildungschancen zu erweitern und bildungs- 
politisch die sozialen wie ökonomischen Ungleichheiten zu reduzieren suchen, 
jedoch hätten die USA infolge ihrer verschärften Problemlage in mancher Hinsicht 
einen Erfahrungsvorsprung gewonnen. Deshalb will die vorgelegte Studie den 

itgliedsstaaten der OECD “amerikanische Erfahrungen als Hilfe (guide) für 
ihre politischen Entscheidungen, ihre Forschungen und ihre eigenen Versuche an 
die Hand geben” (S. 9). Dagegen wird eine direkte Übertragung amerikanischer 
Bestrebungen — wie die Autoren betonen — nicht angeraten (S. 12). 

Little und Smith versuchen einen Überblick über die kompensatorischen Erzie- 
hungsbestrebungen in den USA — und zwar im Vorschul-, Schul- und außerschuli- 
schen Bereich — zu geben. Von strukturellen Gesichtspunkten aus weisen Sie 
zunächst auf die sozialen Bedingungen und vielfältigen Theorien der kompensa- 
torischen Bestrebungen hin; dann werden etliche Programme (S. 21) unter Einzel- 
aspekten erórtert und schließlich Evaluationsprobleme und Forschungsaufgaben 
andiskutiert. 

Nach einer kurzen allgemeinen Einführung (Chap. I) wird zunächst die “Ent- 
wicklung der kompensatorischen Erziehung” (Chap. II) mit Abschnitten über die 
“social problems”, “objectives in compensatory education”, und “concepts 
diskutiert. Hier werden bekannte Argumente resumiert, z.B. daß die Zielvorstel- 
lungen divergieren, da “no ‘orthodoxy’ of compensatory education has yet emer 
ged” (S. 127) und daß “there are almost no definitions, objectives or theories which 
are generally acceptable” (S. 17). 


Unter dem Titel “Changing the Learning Situation” folgt (Chap. III) im ersten 
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Hauptteil des Bandes eine Darstellung kompensatorischer Vorschul- und Schul- 
programme sowie der Bemühungen um die Lehrerfortbildung — und zwar unter 
inhaltlichem wie methodischem Aspekt. Die Bemühungen um eine kompensatori- 
sche Intervention im frühkindlichen Alter gehen vielfach davon aus, daß spätere 
Veränderungen schwierig, wenn nicht unmöglich sind. Andererseits erweisen sich 
jedoch Einstellungsänderungen bei Erwachsenen (Elternbildung) als unerläßlich 
zur Sicherung des Vorschulerfolges. Für eine (vergleichende) Bewertung der Ein- 
zelprogramme (wissenschaftliche Qualität, Erfolg, Dauer und Ausmaß des Ver- 
suchs) bzw. für eine Bewertung des jeweiligen Akzents (kognitiver Drill, emotionale 
Stabilisierung, Mütterbetreuung, "Community Approach" etc. reicht die Dar- 
stellung der Einzelaspekte nicht aus. Vor allem hätte es einer ausführlicheren 
Begründung bedurft, weshalb die Autoren diese, aber nur diese Programme aus- 
gewählt haben und wie sich deren “Erfolge” unterscheiden. Die strukturierte 
Darstellung kann insofern zwar als Gesamtorientierung, aber nur bedingt als 
Entscheidungshilfe dienen. Indirekt setzt die Studie eine erhebliche Kenntnis der 
amerikanischen Bildungsproblematik und einiger Programme voraus. Es wäre 
daher eventuell vorteilhafter gewesen, Wissenschaftler aus mehreren OECD- 
Ländern (für deren Gebrauch die Studie bestimmt ist) in die Untersuchung einzu- 
beziehen. 

Im zweiten Hauptteil (Chap. IV) werden Veränderungen in den Beziehungen 
zwischen Schule und Umwelt unter Rückgriff auf die vorher erwähnten Programme 
dargestellt. Und zwar werden Bemühungen um eine engere Kooperation mit dem 
Elternhaus, einen verbesserten Kontakt zwischen Schule und “Community” und 
neu institutionalisierte Bemühungen der kompensatorischen Erziehung diskutiert. 
Dabei treten folgende — sei es konkurrierende, sei es sich ergänzende — Konzep- 
tionen in den Vordergrund. Während Bildungsdefizite einerseits auf eine unzu- 
längliche Kommunikation zwischen Schule und Milieu zurückgeführt werden und 
man deshalb entweder eine Intensivierung der Elternberatung bzw. eine stärkere 
Ausrichtung der Schule auf die Probleme der Kinder befürwortet, kritisieren andere 
Konzeptionen gerade die wechselseitige Anpassung von Schule und Milieu, weil 
dadurch Deprivationen kumuliert würden, Letztgenannte Programme bemühen 
sich entweder mit einem “anti-community approach” (busing) oder durch die 
Errichtung von außerschulischen Bildungsstätten (z.B. Parkway Project) darum, 
Defizite zu kompensieren bzw. die soziale Integration zu fördern. 3 

So einleuchtend die voraufgehende Unterscheidung der Programme ist, so 
unbefriedigend ist der Versuch des nächsten Kapitels (das sich mit Problemen und 
Methoden der Evaluation sowie der Errichtung von neuen Forschungseinrichtungen 
und den anstehenden Forschungsaufgaben befaßt (Chap. V)), Evaluationsmethoden 
danach zu unterscheiden: 


— ob die Forschung sich begnügt, Deprivationen und Bedürfnisse der Ziel- 
gruppe sowie konkrete Aufgaben des Programs zu beschreiben, 
- ob die Forschung aufgrund kurzfristiger Kontrolluntersuchungen (‘‘feed- 


back”) Programmveränderungen anregt, "me z d 

— ob die Efoktivitàt von Programmen im nachhinein kontrolliert wird 
(“monitor evaluation") bzw., i ar 

— ob “research is to participate in the design of the action (S. 2» 

hervor, inwieweit die Kategori- 


Aus dieser Darstellung geht vor allem nicht i 
e spezi- 


sierung für die Bemühungen der kompensatorischen Erziehungsprogramm 
fisch ist. 
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In einer kurzen Zusammenfassung (Chap. VI) wird abschließend auf die be- 
dingten Erfolge vieler Programme hingewiesen, und indirekt vor einer Über- 
schätzung der kompensatorischen Erziehung gewarnt; gleichzeitig wird aber auch 
betont, daß die erzielte langfristige Wirkung und politische Bewußtseinsbildung 
evtl. von erheblicher Bedeutung sein können. 

Insgesamt legen Little und Smith einen Forschungsbericht vor, der über frühere 
Darstellungen nicht grundlegend hinausgeht und zu kurz ist, um Planungshilfen 
zu geben. Die Notwendigkeit einer engen Verbindung von Familien-, Sozial- und 
Bildungspolitik sowie von Lokal- und Zentralmaßnahmen wird nicht herausgear- 
beitet; ferner werden die Forschungsergebnisse nicht im Hinblick auf ihre Ókono- 
mischen Implikationen und pädagogischen Auswirkungen verglichen. Liest man 
die Darstellung jedoch im Zusammenhang mit dem 27., 29., 38. und 71. Yearbook 
of the National Society for the Study of Education! und zieht man die Berichte der 
White House Conference on Children? (die in der Bibliographie nicht erwähnt sind), 
hinzu, dann gewinnt man einen relativ umfassenden Eindruck von der wissen- 
schaftsgeschichtlichen Dynamik, der sozialpolitischen Akzentuierung, den neuen 
Impulsen der sechziger Jahre und vom gegenwärtigen Diskussionsstand der 
kompensatorischen Erziehung. Ohne derartige Ergänzung kann diese Darstellung 
den OECD-Ländern jedoch nur bedingt als Orientierungs- und Entscheidungshilfe 
dienen, 


Ibens Interesse an der kompensatorischen Erziehung in den USA geht auf seine 

Bemühung um Kinder aus gesellschaftlichen Randgruppen in Deutschland (S. 7, 
125) sowie auf eine “kritische” Einstellung zur (amerikanisch beeinflußten) deut- 
schen Vorschuldiskussion zurück (S:9). Der Band beruht mehr auf einzelnen 
Erfahrungen des Autors in den USA als auf einer breiten Information über ameri- 
kanische Bildungskontroversen und ist z.T. Ausdruck einer hochschuldidaktischen 
Bemühung, Studenten an der Aufarbeitung von Materialien und an der Orien- 
tierung der deutschen Öffentlichkeit zu beteiligen. Aus diesem Ansatz wird (zu- 
mindest teilweise) verständlich, weshalb sich die Studie nicht um eine detaillierte 
Analyse der amerikanischen Problematik und Bestrebungen bemüht, und weshalb 
sie weder eine klare Konzeption noch einen stringenten Argumentationszusammen- 
hang zeigt. 
h Ibens Analyse beginnt mit einer Ortsbestimmung kompensatorischer Erziehung, 
in der er den amerikanischen Einfluß auf die deutsche Diskussion erwähnt, Formen 
der sozialen Benachteiligung aufzählt und die Funktion einer kompensatorischen 
Erziehung zu skizzieren sucht. (S. 9-15). Es folgen eine stark verkürzte Darstellung 
der Entwicklung und Ziele der kompensatorischen Erziehung in den USA (S. 17-24) 
und einige Hinweise auf Formen und Probleme kompensatorischer Programme 
(S. 25-49). Auf einer einzigen Seite wird im letztgenannten Abschnitt zur Curti- 
culum-Frage und zu Berufsbildungsprogrammen Stellung genommen. Im an- 
schließenden Kapitel will der Autor die Kritik und Forschung (S. 51-61) zur kom- 
pensatorischen Erziehung resumieren. Die Forschung reduziert sich für ihn weit- 
gehend auf Einzelargumente von Jensen und Bloom sowie auf diesbezügliche 
deutsche Stellungnahmen in Pädagogischen Zeitschriften. 

Im zweiten Teil werden — und zwar vorwiegend von seinen Mitarbeitern — Inhalt 


| 
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einem "Anti"-Programm für die deutsche Diskussion (S. 121-125). Hier betont er 
u.a.: 


Die dargestellten amerikanischen Programme können zwar nicht in jeder 
Hinsicht als repräsentativ gelten, doch spiegeln sie hinreichend deren generelle 
Stärken und Schwächen. Keines der fünf Programme enthält ein Curriculum 
in Sinne eines systematischen Aufbaus von Inhalten und Vermittlungsschritten 
Sn D selten wirken die Programme partikularistisch und konzeptionslos. 
(S. 121). 


Diese Kritik würde eigentlich eine Einordnung der ausgewáhlten Programme 
in den sozialpolitischen Kontext und die amerikanische Forschung erfordern; sie 
ist um so erstaunlicher, weil keine detaillierte und klar konzipierte Auseinanderset- 
zung mit den amerikanischen Programmen erfolgt und weil auch das eigene “Anti’’- 
Konzept (auf den letzten drei Seiten) nicht konkretisiert wird. Vielmehr heißt es, 
in gewissem Widerspruch zur Forderung nach systematischer Zuordnung von 
Inhalten und Vermittlungsschritten es gelte, "eine Pädagogik der Selbstbestim- 
mung des Kindes zu entwickeln, Kinder glücklicher leben zu lassen, ihnen die 
Vorwegnahme einer konkreten gesellschaftlichen Utopie zu ermöglichen, um sie 
von dieser Utopie her zu motivieren, gegen unterdrückende und unnötige Anteile 
der Realität vorzugehen” (S. 122). 

Insgesamt gibt die Arbeit einen recht holzschnittartigen Einblick in die Probleme 
der kompensatorischen Erziehung in den USA und hilft kaum, für Unterprivile- 
gierte in Deutschland bessere schulische oder auBerschulische Erziehungshilfen zu 
entwickeln. Eine gute Chance wurde vertan; denn an der Dringlichkeit einer 
sorgfältigen Aufarbeitung amerikanischer Bestrebungen im kompensatorischen 
Erziehungsfeld kann nicht gezweifelt werden. 


Einen konstruktiven Beitrag zur Verringerung von Bildungsdefiziten leistet 
dagegen Ibens Band Randgruppen der Gesellschaft. Die Bemühungen des Autors 
sind um so verdienstvoller, als Probleme obdachloser Familien nicht nur analysiert, 
sondern konkrete Sanierungsvorschläge gemacht werden. Die Einzelstudien des 
Bandes wurden aufgrund folgender Konzeption (wiederum in Zusammenarbeit 
mit Studenten) begonnen: "Wenn ... Randgruppen weder als gesellschaftsän- 
derndes Potential dienen noch einer 'asozialen' Gesellschaft als Spiegel vorgehalten 
werden können, so gibt es keinerlei Rechtfertigung, auch nur einen Randgruppen- 
angehörigen seinem Elend zu überlassen” (S. 8). Dabei mußte “dem Plan, die 
Obdachlosen aus ihrem Getto zu befreien, die Klärung der Frage vorausgehen, in 
welchem Ausmaß die Einstellung der Bevölkerung oder eigene Anpassungspro- 
bleme die Umsiedlung erschweren ..." (S. 7). DON 

Im ersten Teil wird ein Überblick über Formen und Hintergründe der Diskrimi- 
nierungen gegeben, welche die gesellschaftliche Position der Randgruppen und die 
Stellung von Randgruppenkindern in der Schule bestimmen. Im zweiten Teil 
Werden empirische Untersuchungsergebnisse (deren Signifikanz vielfach nicht 
ersichtlich ist) referiert, und im Anhang findet sich als operationalisiertes Resultat 
der Untersuchung “Das Marburger Gutachten zur Obdachlosenfrage". i 

Der Autor beginnt im ersten Teil mit einer kurzen Darstellung yon Vorurteilen 
Begenüber Randgruppen. Dabei interpretiert er die gesellschaftliche Ablehnung 
von Obdachlosen z.T. gruppendynamisch, teilweise tiefenpsychologisch, aber auch 
als Entlastungsversuch unsicherer und autoritärer Personen mit geringem Bildungs- 
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grad. Anschließend setzt er die Entstehung von Randgruppen in Beziehung zum 
sozialen und Normenwandel und weist darauf hin, daß “Randgruppen in ihrer 
Entstehung wesentlich bestimmt sind von der Gesellschaft, die sie hervorbringt” 
(S. 22). Sodann werden die Hauptprobleme der Randgruppenkinder in der Schul- 
klasse untersucht und u.a. darauf zurückgeführt, daß diese Kinder für Volks- 
schullehrer bzw. deren Unterrichts- und Erziehungsverhalten eine große Provo- 
kation bedeuten (S. 28 ff., 36 ff.), daß die Beliebtheit unter den Schülern “nicht 
nur (eine) Folge der Schulleistung, sondern gleichzeitig ihre Bedingung” ist (S. 
40), und daB die Clique als Instrument der Sozialstruktur fungiert (S. 42). Eine 
Folge der sich wechselseitig verstärkenden Mechanismen sei, daß “Kinder aus 
Obdachlosensiedlungen zu 42 bis 80% zur Sonderschule” abgewiesen würden 
(S. 26). Insgesamt könne diesen Kindern daher nur geholfen werden, wenn ent- 
sprechende Bemühungen “lange vor der Schulzeit einsetzen und außerdem vom 
ersten Schultag an Mißerfolgserlebnisse (sowie) ... Statusminderung und Schul- 
feindlichkeit" verhindert würden (S. 48 ff.). 

Im zweiten Teil der Studie findet sich eine Zusammenstellung empirischer Ein- 
zelstudien, die z.T. von den Mitarbeitern durchgeführt wurden. Die erste dieser 
Untersuchungen über Einstellung gegenüber Obdachlosen (in Marburg) zeigt, daß 
die Diskriminierung abnimmt, je höher die soziale Schicht des Urteilenden selbst 
ist, daß dagegen das Alter der Befragten für ihr Verhalten Obdachlosen gegenüber 
wenig Bedeutung hat. Die Hälfte der Befragten verneinte die Notwendigkeit von 
Obdachlosensiedlungen und 93% befürworteten eine Veränderung der dortigen 
Wohnverhältnisse (S. 53 ff.). Die anschließend referierten Einzelstudien weisen 
darauf hin, welche Chancen und Probleme bei der Unterbringung von Obdachlosen 
im sozialen Wohnungsbau auftreten, wie ungünstig die Stellung der Siedlungskinder 
im Klassenverband ist, wie stark die Erziehungsvorstellungen und Erziehungs- 
praktiken des Mittelstandes und der Randgruppen divergieren und welche Sprach- 
barrieren für sozial benachteiligte Kinder bestehen. 

Insgesamt wird die Randgruppenproblematik noch undifferenziert (fast als 
Schichtproblem) gesehen und werden überwiegend bekannte Theorien und Daten 
bestätigt. Zu untersuchen gilt es im Anschluß an Iben u.a., wie sich das Obdach- 
losenverhalten (bzw. Sprache und Normenvorstellungen von Obdachlosen) von 
jenem der untersten Sozialgruppen unterscheidet, in welchem Ausmaß die Ver- 
haltensstrukturen innerhalb der Gruppe divergieren und welche Motivationsträger 
a welchem Alter am ehesten Ansatzpunkt fiir eine Beseitigung ihres Elends sein 

nnen, 

Auf der Grundlage der vorerwähnten Ergebnisse wurde das “Marburger Gut- 
achten" erstellt. Darin wird u.a. hervorgehoben, “daß viele Obdachlose bereits in 
Obdachlosensiedlungen geboren wurden (von 68% der Minderjährigen in der 
Marburger Obdachlosensiedlung am Krekel wohnten bereits die GroBeltern oder 
ein Grofelternteil in der Siedlung) ..." und daß “der Anteil der Kinder und 
Jugendlichen ... in Obdachlosensiedlungen zwischen 53 und 64% liegt". Ferner 
würden durch das Leben in Obdachlosenlagern keine Probleme gelóst, sondern 
viele erst hervorgebracht, und schlieBlich kônne ein "hoher Prozentsatz der Be- 
wohner von Obdachlosensiedlungen (etwa 75%) ... mit relativ geringen Bera- 
tungs- und Finanzierungshilfen” in Alt- und preiswerten Neubauten unterge 
bracht werden. In vielen Fällen sei “es für die Stadt sehr viel billiger, durch ein- 
malige Finanzhilfen oder die Übernahme einer Mietgarantie Obdachlosigkeit 

rechtzeitig zu verhüten, als hinterher zu kurieren”. (S. 135 ff.). 
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Insgesamt ist dieser Band, trotz gewisser Unausgeglichenheiten in der Argumen- 
tation und zu geringer Einbeziehung der Fachliteratur, Sozialpädagogen zu emp- 


fehlen. 
KLAUS SCHLEICHER, Universität Hamburg 


1. The Twenty-Seventh Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education. 
Parts I/II. Nature and nurture: Their influence upon intelligence { Their influence 
upon achievement. 1928. The Twenty-Ninth Yearbook. Parts I/II. Preschool and 
parental education. 1929. The Thirty-Eighth Yearbook. Part I. Child development 
and the curriculum. 1939. The Seventy-First Yearbook. Part II. Early childhood 
education. 1972, Chicago, Ill.: The National Society for the Study of Education. 


2. White House Conference on Children 1970: Profiles of Children. 1970. White 
House Conference on Children: Report to the President. 1971. Washington, D.C.: US 
Government Printing Office. 


Maur, S. C. (ed.), Management and Organization of Indian Universities. 
Simla (India): Indian Institute for Advanced Studies, 1971. pp. 284, 
Rs. 35 ($ 12). 


This book consists of the proceedings of a seminar on Indian higher education 
sponsored by the Indian Institue of Advanced Studies and Mysore University. 
Like all such collections, the quality of the material is uneven and the topics rather 
diffuse. Nevertheless, this volume is valuable for anyone interested in Indian 
higher education and, for that matter, in higher education in developing countries 
generally. Rather than dealing with one theme related to higher education, the 
more than thirty papers are grouped around a number of broad topics. Among 
them are the problem of numbers in higher education, faculty organization, au- 
thority systems within the university, relations between teachers and admini- 
strators, the management of colleges, and broader problems of higher education. 
The papers deal with these broad issues from a variety of perspectives. While most 
of them provide useful insights and information, they are in general too short to 
develop their themes adequately and the topics too diffuse to give a coherent 
Presentation of any one aspect of the problem. { 

In a sense, this volume typifies much that is wrong with higher educational 
Planning in India. In their contributions, knowledgeable and well-intentioned 
experts attack a range of issues on a broad front, making many cogent (and oc- 
casionally not so cogent) arguments. The consideration, however, is not sufficiently 
detailed to enable specific policy recommendations to be made, and few of the 
Participants seem to be especially interested in developing realistic policy-oriented 
recommendations. And, as one of the contributors says in his discussion of the 
problem of increasing numbers of students, of course it is necessary to limit numbers 
if quality is to be maintained and massive educated unemployment reduced, but 
Politically it is impossible to do this. So where does this leave the academic com- 
munity? They must, clearly, function within a system not of their own making 
and a system in which many decisions which are not in the best interests of higher 
education become national policy. Thus, the seminar papers rather implicitly 
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express some of the frustration of academics with their basically powerless situ- 
ation. 


One of the most useful sections of this volume deals with the role of faculty in M 


Indian higher education and with the relations between faculty and administrative 
officials. Although faculty, as Amrik Singh points out in his paper, are along with 
students one of the two key elements of higher education, little analytic attention 
has been paid to them in India (or elsewhere). Essays deal with the goals of ad- 
ministrators and teachers, departmental organization, and with a case study of 
faculty organization at one Indian university. While the papers are brief, some 
data is presented and an important discussion begun. Clearly, more needs to be 
understood about the opinions, values, and roles of teachers if a key (and often 
problematic) element of the academic equation is to be adequately utilized. 

Another interesting section of this volume deals with the organization of uni- 
versities and the relations of the universities to government at various levels, A 
case study of university-government relations in Bihar and a discussion of the role 
of the vice chancellor in the development of academic excellence are particularly 
interesting. 

Management and Organization of Indian Universities is without question one of 
the more useful publications to appear in the area of Indian higher education in 
recent years. However, it could have been a much better book if it were more 
unified in its themes and if the contributions were longer so that themes could be 
better developed and adequate supporting data presented. While the book deals 
exclusively with India and all of its contributors are Indian, there is substantial 
relevance to other developing countries. One point that is difficult to understand is 
why the publisher has pegged the foreign Price of the book at more than three 
times the Indian price. Such practices, while common among Indian publishers, 
cannot help boost the foreign circulation of such a useful book. 


Eng G. ArrBACH, University of Wisconsin, Madison 


Peterson, A. D. C., The International Baccalaureate. London: Harrap, 
1972. pp. 181. £ 2.60. 


This short book describes the development of the International Baccalaureate. 
Tn many of the International Schools of the world, more and more difficulty iS 
being experienced in Preparing terminal secondary students for the different 
national examinations required for entrance to university. For example, in the 
International School of Geneva in 1962 the pupils had to be split into four separate 
groups: one to be trained for the Swiss maturité, another for the American College 
Boards, another for the English G.C.E. ‘A’ Level and another for the French 
baccalauréat. 

Peterson describes the initiative taken by the International Schools Association 
to secure funds in order to begin work on an International Baccalaureate which 
would furnish the curriculum for the last two years of secondary school and provide 
an examination system (involving both “higher” and “subsidiary” subject exami- 
nations) which would act as an entrance examination accepted by most oF 
universities of the world, 
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Several schools and prominent educators, particularly from Europe, were 
concerned with the International Baccalaureate and decided to run a six-year 
experimental project from 1970 to 1976, during which time the universities or 
national authorities were to be asked to grant provisional recognition to the 
International Baccalaureate for students from international schools. A great deal 
of work went into the development of the curriculum for the two terminal years 
of secondary education and there was much discussion on the dichotomy of general 
studies versus specialisation, and Peterson describes the development and ac- 
companying difficulties in detail. Although Peterson cites Dr. Ralph Tyler as being 
one of the main advisers of the project in its early stages, he makes no mention 
of the type of model used for the development of the curriculum. Indeed, one 
wonders to what extent the Tyler model, (The Basic Principles of Curriculum and 
Instruction — 1969) has been used in the development of this international cur- 
riculum. 

Chapter 3 (“Methods of Assessment") describes the various examination techni- 
ques used for the different subject areas. That variety should exist is important, 
and a great deal of thought appears to have been given to the most appropriate 
methods of examining particular aspects of different subjects. The following are 
used: multiple-choice questions, "short-answer' questions, essay questions, “face- 
to-face” oral examinations, oral examinations recorded on cassettes, practical 
examinations, assessments of projects, assessments of "extended essays" and 
teachers’ assessments of course work, Unfortunately, very little statistical evidence 
is given on the reliability and validity of the examinations used and it would 
appear that much more work could be undertaken on these aspects of the exams. 
No mention whatsoever is made of the predictive validity of the exams for the 
varying disciplines in various universities. For those interested in testing there is 
too little information, for example, on the testing of speaking a foreign language, 
for the reader to discover to what extent modern techniques are or are not being 
used. 

Much effort has gone into making universities recognise the International 
Baccalaureate for university entrance, and there are certainly many complications 
in this exercise. The International Baccalaureate personnel are to be congratulated 
on their success in this area. The countries now recognising the International 
Baccalaureate are: Australia, Belgium, Canada, Denmark, Eire, Finland, France, 
West Germany, India, Israel, Italy, Malta, the Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, 
Scotland, Singapore, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, the United Kingdom and the 
United States of America. In some cases this is for all the universities in the country, 
in other cases only for specific universities, and in some other cases there are 
conditions attached, but in general the acceptance has been Very high. o 

One has the impression that the conceptualisation, organisation and political 
aspects have been extremely well managed by the International Baccalaureate 
Office but one wonders about the standard of execution of the work. 

Although the International Baccalaureate was initiated for international schools 
only, there is clearly a big potential market as national boundaries break down 
(e.g. European Common Market, greater numbers of businessmen and their families 
abroad, etc.). On page 31, Peterson states: "... and that the International Bac- 
Calaureate will prove to be a necessary element in the world’s provision of education, 
For this reason, negotiations have started already for the permanent establishment 
of the International Baccalaureate after 1975 under U.N. control" One wonders 
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under which U.N. Agency this will be and what the source of funding will be, 
For international school personnel and educational administrators facing the 

problem of university entrance equivalence and the “generalising” of studies in the 

last two years of terminal school, this book will prove to be interesting reading, 


T. NEVILLE POSTLETHWAITE, International 
Institute for Educational Planning, Paris 


WEBER, LiLLiAN, The English Infant School and Informal Education, 
1 Vol. Hemel Hempstead: Prentice-Hall International, 1971. pp. 276. 


£ 2.50 (paper). 


This is a book by an American author, singing the praises of English infant and 
nursery education; an English commentator can only be surprised that there is 
room for yet another book on this subject in the United States. But clearly the 
interest in the British approach and the enthusiasm for what in the USA are called 
open schools, (a term which would not be understood by a British infant teacher), 
is unbounded among progressive educators. A few visits to American public 
elementary schools makes it clear why there is disillusion with their own practice, 
and a concomitant desire to replace them with something different. Their drab 
conformity, their outmoded “readers” and their formality are depressing, Disil- 
lusion with public schools is so great that attempts to extend early childhood 
education, in particular for underprivileged children, have taken place outside the 
school system. In describing English infant and nursery schools Lillian Weber 
demonstrates that good education is possible in state schools and in large classes, 
and that continuity between pre-school education and primary education is both 
Possible and desirable. If she is able to convince her American readers of this, then 
her book will play a valuable role in the USA. 

However, her assessment of English schools is altogether too uncritical, too 
sentimental, and occasionally inaccurate. To define the approach of English infant 
schools she uses the concept of informal education. This is child-centred, building 
on the child’s existing “way of learning through play and through the experiences 
he seeks out for himself”, In theory this may sound admirable, but in practice it 
can lead to learning environments as unstimulating as teacher-centred approaches 
relying on the old methods of frontal teaching at the black-board, drilling, and 
tote learning. Many children need structure, a clear set of goals, ''stretching"', as more 
traditional teachers would call it, and guidance into new experiences which are not 
necessarily sought by the child himself. This is probably more true of lower working 
class children than others, and some Social scientists are becoming suspicious that 
these children may suffer as a result of too little structure. Whilst not wishing to 
put all the blame on informal education, the recently documented decline in stan- 
dards of literacy among English school children is one unintended consequence 
of this approach. It is a pity that Mrs. Weber’s enthusiasm has not been coupled 
with some cautionary remarks, American educationists have plenty to learn from 


British early childhood education, but they must hear about its shortcomings 45 
well as its successes, 


Tessa BLACKSTONE, Centre for Studies in Social Policy, London 
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THE ATTAINMENT OF NON-ACADEMIC 
EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES 


by Jonn Raven, Economic and Social Research Institute, Dublin 


The attainment of non-cognitive objectives is considered by many 
people, particularly teachers, to be more important than passing exami- 
nations. Yet it is doubtful whether these objectives are at the top of 
teachers’ minds when they are designing their courses, and it is certain that 
very little is done to find out whether these objectives are attained or 
todiscover new waysin which to attempt to achieve them more effectively. 
This article is mainly concerned with studies which throw light on the 
effects of educational programmes on outcomes in this area. The results 
we discuss first, although based on good samples, are concerned with 
subjective impressions of benefit rather than objective quantification. 
Nevertheless, they are at least as useful as existing psychometric studies 
since there are few measures which are relevant, well constructed, and 
valid. 


Likelihood of Attainment of Positive Non-Cognitive Outcomes 

In a study of 13-16 year olds carried out by the British Government 
Social Survey (Morton-Williams et al., 1968), it was found that 50 per 
cent of the 15 year old leavers said “Teachers forget you are growing up 
and always treat you like kids", and a further 30 per cent of those who 
had something to add when asked if they had anything else they would 
like to say about their school, said there were too many restrictions, petty 
rules, and the like. These findings stand in stark relief against the fact 
that most of their teachers thought that development of independence 
and responsibility was one of the most important educational goals. 

The large discrepancy between what pupils thought education was for 
and what teachers thought it was for has been emphasised in another 
article (Raven, 1971), and it was suggested that it might be difficult to 
achieve any objectives under such conditions. This discrepancy in per- 
ceptions, and the consequent difficulty of achieving worthwhile gains in 
the field of character development, is further illustrated by the following 
data, obtained in the same survey. The pupils were asked to say how 
important a number of things were to them, the teachers were asked to 
Say how important they thought they were to 15 year old leavers and the 
Pupils’ parents were asked to indicate how important these things were 
to their children. It was therefore possible to compare the three assess- 
ments, A selection of the results is given in Table 1. 
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Values of 15 Year Old School Leavers 


Item Percentage rating item very important to 
15 year old school leavers 
Pupils Parents Teachers 
Having a job you like 96 97 50 
Your family 92 86 20 
Being treated as grown up 78 78 70 
Clothes, hairstyles, appearance (girls) 84 89 83 
Pop music (girls) 35 64 71 
Having a boy friend (girls) 27 18 ad 


Although the figures for pupils and teachers do mean different things, 
it is difficult to avoid concluding that teachers may not always have 
correct impressions of the values of their pupils and that they are there- 
fore unlikely to have any major impact on them. It is of interest that, in 
general, the pupils’ parents were quite happy about their children’s 
values; less than a quarter had any criticism. There was remarkably little 
variation in the proportions thinking these things important between 15 
and 20 years of age, between pupils intending to leave at 15 or 17 years 
of age, or between social classes. 

These results were confirmed in a similar Irish study. In this the 
teachers were asked to estimate what proportion of 15 year old pupils 
would say that each of these things was “very important". The teachers | 
answers are, therefore, directly comparable with what the pupils actually 
said. We found that the average teacher’s estimate of the percentage of 
boys who would rate pop music “very important" was 37 per cent higher 
than the percentage of boys who actually did so. Teachers also consider- 
ably overestimated the proportion of boys who would say that dancing 
starting work as soon as possible, earning money, and sport were very 
important to them. They markedly underestimated the number of boys 
who would say that it was very important to them to have a job they 
liked, to be able to apply the knowledge and skills they had learned at 
school and who would say that their families and their examination 
results were very important to them. The picture was very similar for 
girls, with teachers greatly overestimating the proportion of girls Wi 
thought that getting married was very important and underestimating 
the importance the girls attached to cultivating hobbies and interests: 

It would seem that teachers are not only bad judges of what ther 
pupils say; they are also systematically biased toward underestimating 
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the serious-mindedness of their pupils. One might even say they tend to 
show an unnecessary disrespect of their pupils. Under such circumstances 
how can they expect to master the subtle processes which would lead to 
the development of independence, character, and personality in their 
pupils? 

Pupils’ Reactions to their Courses. Another estimate of the likely impact 
of educational programmes on pupils’ non-cognitive development can be 
obtained by studying pupils’ feelings about their courses. The subjects 
most often seen as useful by pupils who intended to leave, or who had left, 
at 15 were English (92 per cent of those taking it thinking it useful), 
mathematics (92 per cent) and practical subjects like woodwork (70 per 
cent) and housecraft (87 per cent). Least often seen as useful by male 15 
year old leavers were history (29 per cent of those taking it thinking it 
useful), arts and handicrafts (25 per cent), music (9 per cent) and religious 
instruction (27 per cent). The girls added science (40 per cent) and physical 
education (36 per cent) to the list. 

The subjects most often seen as interesting by 15 year old leavers were 
woodwork, metalwork, housecraft (77 per cent finding them interesting), 
English (among girls only, however, 70 per cent thinking it interesting) 
and science (among boys only, 60 per cent thinking it interesting). Least 
often felt to be interesting were music (thought interesting by 18 per cent 
of those taking it), religious instruction (24 per cent), foreign languages 
(30 per cent) and history (40 per cent). 

About 95 per cent of males who had taken or were taking maths, 
tegardless of their actual or intended age of leaving, said that it was 
useful. On the other hand, only 50 per cent of the 15 year old leavers and 
60 per cent of the later leavers said that it was interesting, and over half 
wished they were better at it. These results mean that there is no need to 
juggle with maths syllabuses to make them more obviously useful; the 
problem is to make them more interesting. 

The humanities, which could do so much to encourage pupils to be 
receptive to new ideas, to develop powers of critical thought, to widen 
their horizons, and to encourage them to think about their basic values 
and philosophy of life, were only occasionally seen as interesting and even 
less often seen as useful. One is left with the feeling that if the objectives 
just listed ave the objectives of humanities teachers, then there is a need 
to gear the courses more closely to the objectives and to make clear to 
the pupils the relevance of the subject to their future lives, 4 

By way of giving emphasis to the importance of these findings, it should 
be mentioned that there were no subjects which the pupils changed their 
minds about as they grew up. In other words there is no justification for 
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the belief often expressed by teachers, that "You'll wish you had paid 
attention when you're older.” Pupils’ complaints about the lack of interest 
of school subjects (about 50 per cent of the 15 year old leavers found less 
than half of their school subjects interesting) are not an expression of 
youth’s tendency to grumble. When the 20 year olds who had left school 
at 15 were asked if they: (a) found their jobs interesting, (b) liked their 
employers, and (c) liked their work, 80 per cent said yes in each case, 
And the pupils were by no means oblivious of the fact that this improve- 
ment in their condition was round the corner. In spite of the fact that half 
the pupils felt nervous and apprehensive about starting work, 79 per cent 
of the 13-16 year olds who were intending to leave at 16 felt that being 
at work would definitely be better than being at school, and even 53 per 
cent of those intending to leave at 17 felt this. The reason given by the 
pupils was usually that they would be earning money, but about 50 per 
cent felt that work would be more interesting than school. Those at work 
were particularly pleased to be doing something they liked all the time 
and not having to do all the uninteresting things they had had to do at 
school. 

General Implications. Although none of these results gives a specific 
measurement of the extent to which, or efficiency with which, basic 
educational objectives in the area of character development are attained, 
they quite clearly imply that the results of a more specific study would 
not be very encouraging. If pupils feel that their needs are ignored, that 
relevant subjects are useless and uninteresting, and if these feelings do 
not indicate a general characteristic of “uninterestability”, then it be- 
comes highly unlikely that the teachers’ objectives, particularly the non- 
cognitive ones, are being achieved. 


A more direct attempt to discover whether many educational objec- 
tives were achieved was made in the British Government Survey’s sixth 
form study (Morton-Williams et al., 1970). The study addressed itself to 
the question of what non-cognitive objectives pupils felt they had attained. 
They were asked: “Apart from any exams you may pass or have passed, 
do you think that you personally will have benefited from staying on at 
school?” 

More than nine out of ten felt that they had benefited in ways other 
than through passing examinations, First year leavers were the most likely 
to see the obtaining of examination passes as the only benefit of staying 
on and in fact a fifth of this group saw no other advantages. 51 per cent 
of the girls and 37 per cent of the boys, particularly those holding P0- 
Sitions of responsibility, such as prefects, house or games captains, society 
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or committee officers or members, felt that by staying on at school they 
had gained in maturity and had developed a sense of responsibility; they 
had become more confident and more understanding of other people. 
About 33 per cent said that their education had been broadened and that 
they had learnt more about current affairs, politics and the way other 
people lived. Almost 33 per cent mentioned the deeper and more thorough 
knowledge they had gained of their main subjects, while nearly 20 per 
cent appreciated learning how to study on their own and to think for 
themselves. A quarter commented on the greatly improved career pro- 
spects that obtaining qualifications or just having been in the sixth form 
gave them (but it should be noted here that the question had asked for 
benefits other than examination passes and without this restrietion the 
proportion giving this kind of answer might well have been larger). 
Another quarter had enjoyed the companionship, social activities, socie- 
ties and sports facilities. 

The pupils taking part in the British sixth form study were also 
asked whether the school did enough to achieve the educational objectives 
they considered important. What emerged was that many pupils felt that 
schools should do more of a number of relatively unimportant things 
like: 
~ Introduce you to new subjects like philosophy, sociology or archaeology 
- Teach you about rates and taxes 
- Give sex education 
- Help you to know how to behave in social situations 
- Teach you things about bringing up children, house repairs etc. 

- Take you on visits to factories and offices to see what their work is like; 
visits to hospitals etc. 

The things which were both important and deficient were: 

- Give you information about jobs and advice on most suitable career 

- Introduce you to a wide selection of subjects 

~ Give you information about courses of further and higher education 
open to you 

~ More small teaching groups and discussion lessons 

- Take you on educational visits in connection with your subjects 

~ Help you to develop your personality and character and to express 
yourself with ease 

~ Help you to think out what you want to achieve in life i : 

~ Help you to be independent, confident and at ease when dealing with 
people 

Another set of questions asked whether the school provided enough of a 

Series of things. The pupils were least satisfied with: 
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— Number of dances and parties 

— Stress on arts and craftwork 

— The extent to which they had to remain in the school buildings during 
private study periods 

— The extent to which the school tried out new ideas 

— The stress on subjects like economics, politics and current affairs 

— The extent to which the school helped develop values and a philosophy 
of life 

So far we have only discussed results obtained from pupils’ opinions. 
In the Irish study teachers as well as pupils were asked which objectives 
they felt they had failed to attain. Many of the areas with the largest 
discrepancies between ratings of importance and attainment corresponded 
to those which pupils felt to be important areas in which their education 
had not been adequate. We may therefore say that teachers and pupils 
are to a considerable extent in agreement that schools do not achieve 
some of their most important objectives. 

Development of Life Concerns and Values. One of the functions and 
disfunctions of education is the part it plays in moulding pupils’ general 
and vocational self-images. The sixth form study devoted a considerable 
amount of time to this subject. Pupils were asked what they wanted out 
of sixth form education, out of their lives, and out of their jobs. In ad- 
dition, they were asked for their self-images and their images of significant 
reference groups. 

About 150 items were involved. This mass of data reduced to about 19 
factors: seven from what they wanted out of their sixth form education, 
six out of their careers, and six out of their lives. (The latter values were 
developed by Handyside at the National Institute of Industrial Psy- 
chology.) 

The seven factors that emerged from pupils’ concern about sixth form 
education were: to pass exams; to develop character, independence, 
responsibility and leadership; to be taught facts of practical value; to 
develop intellectual skills of practical value; to have a “‘with-it” educa- 
tion; to become well-informed citizens; and to have careers information. 
These factors were independent: pupils could score high or low on oné 
without it being possible to predict at all whether they would score high of 
low on the others, 

The factors that emerged from the career aspiration items were: concern 
to be dealing with a variety of people and doing a socially useful job; 
concern to be doing practical work in business and commerce; concert 
with novelty and variety; concern with benefits and prospects; conce 
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to be doing theoretical, intellectually-taxing work; and concern to have a 
congenial atmosphere in which to work. 

The Handyside value clusters, which represented the values they sought 
to strive for in their lives, were as follows: 

Individualistic: original, unconventional, creative 

Worldly success: successful, rich, important 

Moral goodness: kind, sincere, generous 

Contentment: tranquil, contented, friendly 

Puritan: thorough, conscientious, dependable 

Intellectual: clear-thinking, clever, intelligent 

What then emerged was that, although there were statistically signifi- 
cant differences in mean factor scores between pupils taking different 
school subjects and courses, the most striking finding was the enormous 
range of desires and aspirations within each subject and course: the 
distributions overlapped enormously. In other words, one found approxi- 
mately the same number of Arts pupils who wanted to communicate and 
help people as one did scientists; almost as many of those taking chemistry 
as of those taking English wanted to be original and creative etc. 

In contrast to these small average differences between groups on the 
one hand and the large overlap in basic desires on the other, there were 
extremely large differences in the images and self-images of the different 
groups of pupils. Scientists were seen by themselves and by others as being 
extremely intelligent and going to get on, in contrast to engineers. Arts 
people were seen as about as intelligent as engineers, but more mature. 
However, they were seen as much more lazy (even by themselves) and 
less responsible. They also saw themselves as much more lively than the 
other groups, although this self-image was not shared by the other groups. 
Social scientists were seen as outstandingly responsible and mature, and 
about as intelligent as engineers and Arts students and more hard working 
than the latter. 

The pupils had also formed very different images of various jobs, 
careers, and courses of further education that they could take after the 
sixth form. University was seen as quite extraordinarily exciting (no 
wonder Marris (1964) found that many university students were disap- 
pointed when they got there!) and also extremely difficult. In contrast, 
the jobs that would be obtained after completing a university course 
were perceived as being even easier than the sixth form itself (let alone 
university), but much more satisfying than either. We do not know 
whether this implies that the jobs were thought of as providing an op- 
portunity to make some real contribution to society, or whether they 
were thought of as making use of a wider range of skills and abilities. 
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But whatever the explanation, the impression would seem to be signifi- 
cant: education is perceived as difficult and non-satisfying ; work is much 
easier and more satisfying. Both university and jobs afterwards were 
perceived as being much less friendly than the sixth form itself. 

Sixth form pupils, unlike others intending to leave school at 15, had 
extremely negative images of the jobs they might get if they discontinued 
their education straight after the sixth form or went to regional colleges 
of technology. 

Two things emerge clearly from this data: one is that pupils have 
acquired, at least partly through processes that have taken place in school, 
distinctive self-images and pronounced images of careers and other courses 
of action. We just do not know how accurate these are. The second 
finding is that in spite of being at least partly responsible for the develop- 
ment of these images and self-images, schools have failed, at least among 
this highly selected sub-group of the population, to match the courses 
they offer with the basic concerns, values, and personalities of their 
pupils; they have failed to perform the basic guidance and placement 
function that they often claim to perform. 

It would seem to follow that schools could probably alter the images 
that pupils have of different careers and courses of action. They could 
also significantly influence the pupils’ self images. Whether they should 
do so is another question. Peterson (1960) has argued that they should. 
Work done by the Graduate Employment Register and by Salek and 
Julius (1965) makes it clear that, to a very considerable extent, the sixth 
form pupils’ images are as correct as those of the 15 year olds. Techno- 
logists do find themselves doing dull, routine work; they do find their 
capacities under-utilised. Engineers do find that they cannot get on. 
Scientists do get on, but only by turning to management and admini- 
stration: science does not turn out to be so glamorous, creative, and ex: 
citing as the pupils assume. It would therefore seem that this is yet 
another sphere in which general images are remarkably accurate. Other 
examples can be found in Katona (1966). 

The data given below would seem to suggest that these images are 
disfunctional for society — although it may be up to employers rather than 
education to remedy the situation. 

Only 3 per cent of Pupils questioned said that it was very important to 
them to work in an office; only 7 per cent to undertake social service 
work (including hospital, probation service or youth service work), 12 pef 
cent to work in business, and 12 per cent to fulfil general administrative 
or organising roles, In contrast, 40 per cent thought it was very important 
to work in university, 31 per cent to do work which was of immediate 
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benefit to others, 29 per cent to do work that demanded considerable 
initiative, and 25 per cent thought it was very important to do artistic, 
creative work involving painting, writing or composing. Almost twice as 
many pupils (62 per cent) thought it very important to have a good salary 
and to have good opportunities for promotion and security of employment 
as thought it important to do a socially useful job or take initiative. 

Although some aspects of this picture are encouraging (concern to be of 
benefit to others, to be able to show initiative etc.), other aspects would 
seem to be far from functional (concern with salary and with job security). 
When the actual jobs the pupils hoped to enter were examined, it was 
found that half the girls and a fifth of the boys hoped to enter teaching of 
one form or another. Only 7 per cent hoped to enter administration or 
management and 8 per cent to become professional engineers; nearly all 
the rest hoped to enter service occupations. While these aspirations and 
intentions will no doubt be tempered by reality when the time comes to 
take a job, they present a bleak picture of the negative attitudes that the 
youth of England have acquired toward what many would believe to be, 
economically, the key roles in development. 

Other Studies on the Origin of Vocational Self-Images. One or two other 
studies also throw light on the origin of self-images and, in particular, of 
vocational self-images. Rowlands (1961) studied the origin of science 
preferences. He found that fathers’ occupations had little to do with it, 
that the interests and attitudes associated with a decision to take science 
developed at an early age, that liking for teacher was not a major determi- 
nant of the decision to go on with science, that liking for a subject was 
again quite distinct from finding it easy, and that boys with higher levels 
of educational aspiration tended to have more observational and creative 
hobbies and to spend more time on them than other boys. 

Other studies by Meyer and Penfold (1961) and Kelly (1961) have 
supported the finding that the choice to carry on with science was the 
pupil’s own and was largely a product of the school environment; influ- 
ences outside the school were few and vague. 0 

Careers Advice. What part can and should education play in providing 
information about careers and life-styles in order to help pupils choose 
explicitly between them? 

There is abundant evidence from the work of Jackson and Marsden 
(1962), Carter (1962), Marris (1964), Stevens (1960), Chown (1958), 
Hutchins (1963) and many others that pupils are simply not in a position 
to know about the wide range of careers and courses open to them. Carter and 
Jackson and Marsden found that pupils aiming to go to university are 
likely to be going to teach simply because they do not know of anything 
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else. Yet on the whole, teachers themselves both do not know of these 
other courses and, often through ignorance, are in any case prejudiced 
against them. Indeed, as we have seen, there is remarkably little evidence 
which can be presented to pupils to help them make more rational career 
and life-style choices. Yet it would be quite irresponsible to explicitly 
attempt to teach different values without evidence of this sort. 


Success with which Other Non-Cognitive Educational Objectives are Attained 

We now turn to another group of studies which have been concerned 
with the extent to which education achieves its non-cognitive objectives, 

In one study King (1968) asked teachers to rank 40 social objectives 
in the order in which they wished to develop them in their pupils. The 
first eight were: to be honest and truthful; to believe that there is more 
to life than just material gratification; to be tolerant; to have knowledge 
of what is good and valuable; to hold traditional Christian moral values; 
to be questioning and sceptical; to have self-confidence; and to take pride 
in one’s work. 

In order to get further information concerning the qualities the teachers 
wished to develop, King also asked them to indicate how much they 
approved or disapproved of a variety of teenage interests including 
television programmes. He then studied the pupils’ actual interests and 
viewing habits, how these changed as they progressed through school, 
and, by means of specially constructed psychological scales, he assessed 
their degree of tolerance, scepticism, and attitudes toward honesty and 
truthfulness. He also asked the pupils to indicate the sort of features 
they wanted in their jobs and what they thought made for getting on in 
their careers. 

Whereas the teachers hoped that there would be an increase in the 
amount and range of reading activity as the pupils got older, King found 
no change in either; furthermore, the brighter pupils read Jess than the 
duller ones. Older pupils were no more tolerant than younger; they were 
no more sceptical; and brighter pupils were less sceptical than the duller. 
Older pupils had no different attitudes toward honesty and truthfulness. 
There was no decrease in materialism as indicated by what the pupils 
Weer, out of their jobs, and there was a decrease in the desire to help 
others. 

Dressell and Mayhew (1954), as secretaries to a large American com- 
mittee, reported a study of the effects of general education. Six aims of 
general education were isolated by collecting evidence from teachers and 
investigated: good citizenship; development of understanding of scientific 
method and willingness to apply the knowledge and techniques to social 
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problems; ability to communicate; emotional and social adjustment; 
introduction to culture and hobbies; and development of critical thinking. 

Several difficulties were met in devising and validating means of assess- 
ing the effect of courses having these aims. For example, the committee 
found it difficult to agree on a definition of the term “critical thinking" 
and on a means of assessing it. They also found that, however they defined 
the term, very little was being done to teach it. 

It transpired that the items could have six varieties of content and five 
varieties of process — giving rise to thirty possible types of item. The 
processes are: ability to define a problem, select pertinent information, 
recognise assumptions, formulate a relevant hypothesis, and draw valid 
conclusions. The content may refer to: self, others, society, natural and 
physical universe, values and ethical standards, and non-content problems 
(logic). 

TABLE 2 


Test Showing Correlations between Processes 


Defini- Selecting Recognising Selecting Drawing 
tions information assumptions hypothesis conclusions 


Definitions 
Selecting 
information i15 
Recognising 
assumptions .19 .23 
Selecting 
hypothesis .08 .20 .18 
Drawing 
conclusions .28 .28 .42 .26 
Total test A0 .51 .67 .64 NA 


Source: P. L. Dressel and L. B. Mayhew, General Education. Washington: American 
Council on Education, 1954. 


Table 2 sets out the correlations between the processes obtained by 
using items from the social sciences only. It shows that there is only a 
weak general factor running through these different abilities. One can 
talk of overall critical-thinking ability but many people will be good at, 
say, defining a problem while being poor at formulating a relevant 
hypothesis to explain something. When the test was administered to the 
students, there was a slight improvement in scores with duration of 
Course but it did not vary much with the type of course. People who 
initially score low seem to gain more than the others. Quite clearly, then, 
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there are great problems in: making educational objectives clear: ex- 
plicitly planning educational courses to achieve them; and accurately 
assessing whether or not they have been achieved. 

Another investigation was carried out by McClelland (1963) who studied 
very able boys from rural backgrounds. The boys had been given scholar- 
ships to attend a special intensive academic course at one of America’s 
best private boarding schools. This school explicitly stressed that the 
learning of facts was not everything and emphasised the development of 
good judgement, lively intellectual curiosity, concern with service toward 
others, and with truth, goodness and beauty. 

A participant observer, however, found that in spite of the stated 
objectives hard academic work and the need to obtain high grades and 
get to university was stressed above all else. In addition, it was repeatedly 
emphasised that the boys were part of an elite and that formal “good 
manners", self-control and mature behaviour were expected of them. Au- 
thority in the school (unlike authority in American public schools, which 
tends to be arbitrary and weak) was freely exercised and clearly portrayed 
as strong and impersonal, but sympathetic. Under these circumstances 
the boys did not direct their aggression at the curtailment of their freedom 
toward the system in the words they would normally have used but 
maintained the same aloof, depersonalised, emotionally neutral attitude 
followed by the school itself when dealing with emotional issues (“It is 
expected that ...”). 

When the pupils were tested before and after the course, no differences 
were found on a wide variety of personality and attitude measures derived 
from questionnaires. The boys’ attitudes and values had apparently been 
quite unaltered, thus replicating the findings reviewed by Jacob (1956). 
However, samples of pupils’ spontaneous thoughts (elicited by asking 
them to make up stories about ambiguous pictures) did reveal effects. 
Pupils who had been on the course became more likely than pupils who 
had not to see the characters in the pictures thinking about such things 
as control of impulses like shiftlessness and impulsiveness. They were also 
less likely to see them working earnestly toward some humanitarian 
objective or thinking about social problems. Instead they became posi- 
tively cynical about people who worked hard for humanitarian objectives. 

This study is particularly important as it illustrates that: appropriate 
and sensitive measuring instruments have to be used to detect the effects 
of educational courses; explicit ideologies may be in conflict with what 
happens in practice; and educational courses may have effects quite 
different from those intended by the organisers. 

Possible Negative Effects of “Education”. We turn now to discussing 
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more explicitly the bad effects that traditional education may have. It 
would seem that if appropriate studies were mounted, traditional edu- 
cation might be found to encourage the following attitudes: 
- A tendency to rely on explicit instructional programmes rather than to 
make one's own observations, find one's own information, and learn 
without instruction 
Disparagement of “practical” work rather than a value for effective 
action involving integrated thought-action-feedback-increased under- 
standing-corrective action strategies 
Dislike of culture, further education and retraining 
Feelings of trained incapacity through making people feel that it is 
necessary to master a great deal of knowledge before transferring to 
some other occupation 
- Unwillingness to behave in a responsible fashion when coercion is absent 
Unwillingness to consider cooperating with authorities throughout life 
or to consult subordinates 
Conveying false images of many essential occupations in society 
- Willingness to work indolently at boring tasks rather than to seek out 
something interesting and important at which to work with enthusiasm 
- Deceitfulness as a means of survival within a community whose au- 
thorities do not share, and are unwilling to consider, an individual's 
views 
- Nationalism of a form which depreciates and degrades the doings of 
others rather than that form which encourages pride in national and 
international achievements 
Differential Effects of Different Types of Educational Programmes. 
Another interesting area of research is made up of studies of the effects of 
different types of educational environment. Whereas the focus of the 
Previous enquiries was on the attainment of stated objectives, the focus 
of these investigations is on the effects of variation in input. In the course 
of assessing the effects of this variation the investigators included measures 
of some non-cognitive outcomes. The results obtained by Douglas seem to 
show that the duller child did better in an unstreamed situation, while the 
brighter child did no worse. Other important work on the effects of 
streaming has been carried out by Svensson (1962) and by Barker-Lunn 
(1966 and 1970). ; à 
Svensson found that streamed classes are normally differentiated not 
only by ability, but also by social class. When ability and social class Were 
held constant, streaming had no effect on attainment, thus confirming 
Douglas's results, at least for the brighter children. Thus, as Douglas 
maintained, streaming versus undifferentiation does not affect the outcome 
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of the educational process when judged in terms of the conventional 
framework of academic performance. However, Svensson was able to 
show, firstly, that variable streaming versus undifferentiation was mar- 
kedly associated with variation in educational inputs, and secondly that 
most of the variance in instructional techniques between different school 
classes was accounted for by differences in the pupils’ social background 
and not by differences in their levels of ability. Furthermore, he was able 
to show that undifferentiated (unstreamed) classes were more difficult to 
teach owing to the variation in social background within the classes and 
hence in the forms of discipline that the pupils expected from authority 
figures (in this case the teachers). 

The problem becomes more complicated when considerations other than 
academic attainment are introduced. The best of the work in this area, 
which takes many of these variables into consideration, is that conducted 
by Joan Barker-Lunn for the Plowden Committee on primary education 
(1966). What has emerged is that to a very large extent it is the teachers’ 
attitudes which are important. Teachers in non-streamed schools, believing 
in streaming, obtained a higher level of arithmetic computation from 
their pupils, while those believing in non-streaming had fewer social 
isolates in the class, caused less anxiety about tests and found more of 
their pupils a pleasure to have in the class. In general, streamed and 
unstreamed schools embody different philosophies, i.e. their objectives are 
different. The streamed schoolseems to be more systematic in its approach, 
concentrates more on conventional lessons, gives more attention to the 
three Rs and its staff is likely to have more “traditional” values. Teachers 
in unstreamed schools are more permissive toward noise, manners, clean- 
liness, and disapprove of streaming and the 11-plus. 

While this research casts doubt on the belief that unstreaming per se 
will have much effect, there is, once again, a great need to consider 
carefully what it is hoped to achieve by teaching mixed ability classes 
and to ask how these objectives might be most effectively attained, 
thereby pushing the means (unstreaming) from the forefront of discus 
sions. 

Barker and Gump (1964) carried out an interesting study of the effects 
of school size. They found that small schools normally had the advantage 
of providing many more opportunities for initiative taking, developing 
enthusiasm, and number of roles that could be learned. 


The Effects of College Education 


So far we have discussed only studies of school education. As far = 
college education is concerned, a whole series of studies has been carriè 
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out (largely because students are more available to lecturers as research 

subjects) and has been reviewed by Jacob (1956). 

A British investigation carried out by Marris (1964) found that: 

- Very few students attended lectures in a course other than the one they 
were taking. In other words, university did not serve to introduce 
students to new intellectual stimulation and interests 

- The cross-fertilisation that students appreciated was across social and 
religious groups and not across subject disciplines 

- Very few students did any leisure reading or opened a book outside their 
studies 

- There was little relationship between the amount of work a student did 
and his success in examinations 

- There was a basic rift running through university education — both in 
the minds of those organising the courses and those taking them 
One aim of college education is to give (or receive) vocational training. 

This, according to Marris, could be done in a university composed of 

teaching machines and objective examinations; it could (and perhaps 

should) be available to anyone who can master it, whatever his age; and 
should be limited to the attitudes, skills, and information actually required 
in the occupation, whether it be philosophy or engineering. The other area 
of educational aims has to do with the pursuit of interests, the develop- 
ment of the capacity for intellectual argument, development of generally 
useful ways of thought, habits, and attitudes, and development of 
strategies which can be applied to further understanding in all areas. 

Such educational programmes, Marris argues, should be available to any- 

one interested enough to attend courses, regardless of ability. 

Marris found that the conflict of these aims (coupled with a large 
amount of course content which fell into line with neither objective) led 
to feelings of frustration and disappointment in very many students. 

Jacob’s review of studies of the effects of different sorts of college 
education on value systems shows that, on the whole, colleges socialise but 
do not liberalise. Students shift their values toward the values of the 
majority of other students and become more tolerant of those who do not 
conform to the standards set by society. However, they leave college with 
more uniform social attitudes than when they came; they do not become 
free thinking people. i 

In this connection it is relevant to report some fascinating results from 
studies of student activists. These found, as the many earlier studies 
reviewed by Jacob had found, that most students uncritically accept the 
status quo. On the other hand, Trent and Craise (1967) and Flacks (1967) 
found that activists come from the higher social classes, are among the 
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brightest and most able students, and are more autonomous, flexible, liberal 
and individualistic. To a very considerable extent they are supported in 
their activities by their parents who, while not as radical as their children, 
are decidedly more liberal than others of their status. Both the students 
and their parents stress involvement in intellectual and aesthetic pursuits, 
humanitarian objectives, opportunity for self-expression and play down 
or devalue personal achievement, conventional morality and conven- 
tional religiosity. The authors conclude that although training to think 
is one of the prime functions of the university, “what is missing from 
among current college graduates is the thinking, critical man, deeply 
aware of his cultural and intellectual heritage, and alert to the contempo- 
rary problems existing in society”. 

A few colleges do seem to produce more significant changes in values 
than most. These tend to be colleges whose aims and objectives are well 
known outside; they attract a certain sort of student and the prevailing 
atmosphere allows value orientations to change in a cocoon protected from 
the outside world and then to solidify until they arestrong enough tosurvive. 

Nor do such variations in teaching method as discussions versus lectures, 
or permissive teaching versus directive teaching, have much overall effect 
on either values or acquired content, although some types of student are 
happier with one method of instruction and others are happier with 
another. One study asked students to record their thoughts at random 
intervals in the lecture or discussion. During the discussion method a 
higher proportion of students’ thoughts were relevant to the subject in 
hand than in the lecture - but a considerable amount of thought was also 
devoted to devising means of trying to appear adequate in the discussion 
that was to follow. The failure of these investigators to establish any 
general superiority or inferiority of the “discussion method” may arise 
entirely from differing objectives of teachers ; the discussion method may 
be more effective for one purpose than another; and, for example, it may 
well encourage pupils to place more reliance on their own thoughts and 
observations than they do at present. 


Studies of the Overall Effects of Education 

So far we have looked at direct and indirect assessments of the effects 
that different types of course have on particular outcomes. We turn now 
to studies of the overall correlates of level of education. Education has 
been pursued on the assumption that it is good both for the individual and 
for the country, i.e. it has been hoped that prolonged education would 
increase the number of people high in need achievement in the country; 
and that this, in the long run, would benefit the country. 
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None of these assumptions (that education will benefit the individual: 
that more education leads to higher need achievement; that higher levels 
of education in a country lead to economic or social advance) has been 
subjected to careful tests. Only one or two good studies have been done: 
these indicate that, once entry to an occupational group has been gained, 
neither education nor intelligence are important determinants of life 
success, On the other hand, they indicate that successful people tend to be 
high in need achievement. The explanation appears to be that most 
occupations do not tax intellectual ability to any significant extent. As 
many young people interviewed by Carter (1962) and Stevens (1960) 
observed, work is easy compared with school. 

Education and Social Mobility. The relationship between level of edu- 
cation and life success is not as close as has often been thought. Anderson 
(1961) showed that in Sweden, England and the United States upwardly 
socially mobile people usually had typical, not superior, schooling, and a 
sizeable proportion of better-educated sons of upper-class fathers were 
downwardly socially mobile. However, Hutchinson (1969), in Ireland, has 
shown that while it is true that overall there is no difference in level of 
education between the upwardly mobile, the static and the downwardly 
mobile, there are very marked tendencies for people who have higher 
levels of education than is normal for their class of origin to move up and 
for people with lower levels of education than is normal for their class of 
origin (high though this may be) to move down. 

The figures in Table 3 give some idea of the extent of the real relation- 
ship. Note, however, that the relationship may not be causative because 
the same factors that make for persistence at school may make for social 


TABLE 3 


Relative Social Status of Persons Terminating Their Education 
Immediately after the Secondary Stage 


Father’s status pO E RTS 
higher same tower 
BE 
% % ih 
Professional and high administrative s s 
Inspectional, supervisory etc. 18 Gi 12 
Skilled manual, routine non-manual 52 SP 
Unskilled 94 $ 


ed o EEN 
Source: B. Hutchinson, Social Status and Inter-Generational Social Mobility in 
Dublin, Paper no. 48. Dublin: Economic and Social Research Institute, 


1969. 
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mobility in life. It would seem that one needs more than secondary 
education to maintain high status, but secondary education (or whatever 
gives rise to secondary education) will move one out of a low status 
position, educational structure of the country held constant. 

In Norway, Husén and Boalt (1968) have shown that 80 per cent of 
working-class people with IQs of 119 and over moved up, while 84 per cent 
of upper-class people with IQs of 118 and under had moved down. Once 
again, it should be noted that IQ may be related to success at school, which 
may operate like a key toa door rather thanas something important in itself, 

Education and Civic Participation. One or two researchers have ex- 
amined the relationship between level of education and civic participation 
and political attitudes. In the United States, Centers (1949) found that 
the correlation between education and social class was .56, and between 
radical-conservatism and education it was .38. When social class was 
partialled out, the correlation between radical-conservatism and education 
fell to zero. In other words, although level of education relates to social 
status, education in itself does not tend to make people more conservative. 

Almond and Verba (1963) found a marked association between level of 
education within the US, UK, the Federal Republic of Germany, Italy 
and Mexico and the proportion of people thinking that the national 
government had some effect on their own life, in spite of the fact that 
there were substantial differences between the countries. We have con- 
firmed the same results in Ireland. Similarly, although there were large 
differences between countries in the proportion of the inhabitants who 
thought they would be treated as well as anyone else if they took a prob- 
lem to a government office or the police (83 per cent believing this in the 
case of the government office in the United States, compared with 42 per 
cent in Mexico) the proportion within each country was markedly related 
to the level of education. 

Further light is thrown on the background to civic attitudes and 
behaviour by the work of Inkeles (1969) who constructed a number of 


TABLE 4 


Percentage Saying National Government Had Effect on Own Life 


Type of education Country 
UK Italy Ireland 
Pee ey ee 
No education = 24 3 
Basic compulsory education 70 48 a 
Some further education 76 72 Si 
Some university education 92 85 2 
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scales to measure: political identification and allegiance; interest in poli- 
tics; political information; participation in civic affairs; and political 
rationality, i.e. belief in the importance of applying laws impartially, 
without being influenced by the social status of the person being dealt 
with, and believing that education rather than lineage is what should 
mainly qualify a man to hold high office. 

Within countries the scales were shown to be reliable and to correlate 
well with an overall scale of active citizenship. Inkeles found that in 
different countries the participative citizen was not consistently non- 
anomic, non-hostile, and satisfied with the performance of his government. 
Rather it depended on the country. On the other hand, within each of the 
countries studied, the citizenship scores correlated: 

-5 with level of education 

-2 with amount of radio listening 

-4 with exposure to other mass media 

.3 with occupational class 

-3 with years working in a factory (rather than rural life) 

-3 with years of urban experience since age 15 

-3 with an index of consumer goods 

.2 with income 
It is not known whether these things were prolonged or acquired because 
of some underlying attitude which caused both the citizenship behaviour 
and the other behaviour or attitudes. Both education and occupational 
class were correlated with citizenship in such a way that neither correla- 
tion is explained by the other. At each level of education those in higher 
occupational classes obtained higher citizenship scores, while within each 
Occupational class those with more education obtained higher scores on 
the citizenship scales. The same also applied to rural versus urban origin; 
education, industrial experience, and urban origins all operated inde- 
pendently to enhance active citizenship. 3 

Once again, we have established that crude /evel of education attained 
is a correlate of an important social skill, although the relationship may 
be dependent on some intervening variable which either causes both 
effects or is an unintended consequence of a higher level of education 
(c.g. belief in one's superior status) which then gives rise to particular 
patterns of behaviour. It is of interest that Inkeles then goes on to demon- 
Strate similar relationships for sense of efficacy, interest in planning, and 
Teadiness for new experiences. 5 ^ 

We may summarise this section by saying that social mobility, upward 
or downward, appears to be related to the level of education attained by 
an individual in relation to the level of education generally attained in 
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each social class. Radical versus Conservative political attitudes are also 
related to level of education, but in this case the relationship appears to 
be an artifact generated by experience of life chances within social strata, 

Correlates of Quality of Educational Award. We turn now to studies 
which have been concerned with correlates of the quality of educational 
award at any one time. An early study by Thorndike (1934) showed that 
success at school was unrelated (for an eight year follow up of 2,000 
children) to any of a series of criteria. 

Holland and Richards (1965) studied 7,000 college freshmen, attending 
24 colleges. They correlated scores on academic aptitude tests with aca- 
demic attainments, actual contribution to science, arts, leadership, busi- 
ness entrepreneurship, ability to undertake tasks in a wide variety of 
fields, and creativity tests. Correlations between academic abilities aver- 
aged about .5, but there was no correlation at all between academic 
abilities and any of the real-life achievement or competency scores; nor 
was the correlation any higher within areas. Academic scientific ability 
correlated .1 with science real-life achievement and .07 with scientific 
compentency, even though all the measures had good internal consistency. 

Jepsen (1951) found no relationship between college grades and income, 
field of employment held constant. On the other hand, he found a corre- 
lation of .27 between a number of extra-curricular activities and income. 
Fifty studies reviewed by Hoyt (1965) also support the contention that 
there is no correlation between college grades and income. Where corre- 
lations are obtained, they seem to be due to a tendency of some firms to 
pay those with better qualifications higher salaries from the time they 
join the firm. In several studies there seems to be a correlation of about .2 
between college grades and creativity of scientists, but Taylor, Smith and 
Chiselen (1963) found that when degree class was not used as a selection 
device, degree results were unrelated to research productivity. Little 
work has been done on the relationship between college grades and such 
things as participation in community affairs, but where such work has 
been done it, too, shows little relationship. 

Level of Educational Economic Growth. At a more global level an inter- 
esting study was carried out by McClelland (1966). Using UNESCO 
statistics he was able to compute the mean rate of economic development 
and show that the rate of economic development is only increased when 
education is present alongside high levels of concern with achievement 
in the society. Although education, by itself, does prevent a society falling 
behind when the people in the society are not particularly concerned with 
achievement, it is not sufficient to speed it up. More detailed analysis of 
the data revealed that if there are a lot of people in a country who ai 
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concerned to do things better than they have been done before, one ap- 
parent result is that these people will develop higher education institutions 
because they need the vocational skills. 


TABLE 5 
Mean Rate of Economic Development (Standard Scoves) 


Need for achievement Proportion of inhabitants in 
(desire to do things better higher education for given level 
than they have been done of development 


before rather than as they 
have been done before) 


High Low 
High +:86 —.18 
Low —.09 —.68 


Source: D. C. McClelland, “Does Education Accelerate Economic Growth?”, Eco- 
nomic Development and Cultural Change 14 (1966). 


Other people, who are more concerned with material possessions than 
with doing things better, then begin to demand that these facilities should 
be available to everyone. However, they are also less vocationally oriented 
and as part of the universalisation of education, the conception of edu- 
cation changes from a practical one to one aiming at concepts like “a well 
rounded personality”. This mass education turns out to be largely wasted 
as far as economic development is concerned, although it does enable a 
few people to make a contribution to development which they would 
otherwise not have done. 

What this data shows is that some attitudinal variables not often 
explicitly considered as part of the function of education are at least as 
important for economic development as the communication of up-to-date 
knowledge and technologies. ; 

Implications of Studies of Correlates of Level of Education and Quality of 
Educational Award. From data we have examined it would seem that level 
of education is markedly correlated with life success. On the other hand, 
academic ability and quality of educational award at any ‚one level are 
not related to life success. The economic development of a society is related 
to education through intervening variables. There are three possible expla- 
nations of these results, each of which is probably partly true. One is that 
the factors which make for persistence in education (both in terms of 
background and personal characteristics) also make for life success. The 
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personal characteristics may be relatively uninfluenced by schooling. A 
second explanation may be that unwritten educational curriculum hasa 
marked effect in developing personal characteristics which make for life 
success, although these characteristics are not assessed in the examinations 
set by schools. If so, it is obvious that more attention ought to be paid to 
this unwritten curriculum. The third possible explanation is that the 
educational system is one of the most effective restrictive practices man- 
kind has known, operating mostly to keep people out of well paid high 
status occupations and thus maintain qualified personnel in short supply. 

This last view gains some support from the work of Folger and Nam 
(1964) who showed that although the formal entry requirements of a 
number of occupations had changed dramatically over a period of years, 
there was very little change in what those employed in these fields were 
called upon to do. Nevertheless it would seem, from the studies reviewed, 
that the other two factors are also operative. 


Summary and Conclusions 

Very little has been done to assess the effects that different types of 
educational programme have on various non-cognitive outcomes of edu- 
cation. Such work as has been done suggests, firstly, that it is unlikely — 
that teachers can expect to achieve their goals in the realm of character 
development in the present atmosphere of misunderstanding and despon- 
dency found in schools; secondly, that not only do schools and universities 
very often fail to achieve their objectives in this area, but they have actual 
negative effects. This would seem to be particularly marked in relation to 
the pupils’ aspirations and feelings of ability to cope with life. 

In saying this we must, of course, emphasise that these studies leave 
much to be desired by way of using specific and sensitive measuring 
instruments closely tailored to the effects that one would wish to assess or 
to the precise aims and objectives of the educational variant being studied. 
The development of such instruments would seem to be a high research 
priority. 

Two further but more general conclusions seem to be emerging. These | 
serve to underline the importance of doing further work in this area. 
Although level of education achieved correlates markedly with social 
class (and thus life-chances), quality of educational award at any one 
terminal level correlates only minimally with real-life competencies, and 
the level of education required for social mobility seems to be largely à 
relative matter. These findings would seem to leave the educational system 
wide open to the charge of being primarily a system of restrictive practices. 
If educationists are to refute this charge, it would seem imperative that 
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they set about developing measures which will enable the important 
positive and negative consequences of different types of educational 
programmes to be detected, and that they experiment with, and carefully 
assess, new courses specifically designed to develop real human resource 
capacities such as the ability to cope with the physical and social problems 
which beset mankind. Indeed, until this is done, can we be said to have 
an educational research and development programme worth the name? 
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DIE ERREICHUNG AFFEKTIVER LERNZIELE 


Zunächst werden die allgemeinen Einstellungen der Schüler zu ihren Fächern und 
die Genauigkeit, mit der die Lehrer die Wertvorstellungen ihrer Schüler erfassen, 
daraufhin untersucht, ob affektive Lernziele erfolgreich durch schulische Erziehung 
erreicht werden, Danach wird über einige spezifische Ergebnisse berichtet, die 
erkennen lassen, inwieweit britische Schüler der Abschlußklasse der Oberschule 
nicht-kognitive Lernziele erreichen. Dann wendet sich die Arbeit Problemen der ob- 
jektiveren Meßbarkeit affektiver Lernleistungen zu. Besondere Aufmerksamkeit wird 
der Entwicklung von Berufs- und Selbstwertvorstellungen gewidmet. Einen Über- 
blick über Untersuchungen, die die Auswirkungen der allgemeinen Bildung zu be- 
werten suchen, weist auf die Schwierigkeit hin, diese nicht-kognitiven Lernziele zu 
operationalisieren und zu messen. Andere Studien zeigen auf, wieschwer esist, genau 
festzustellen, welche Eingaben die beobachteten Lernleistungen hervorgebracht 
haben, und sicherzustellen, daß etwaige erwünschte oder unerwünschte Nebenwir- 
kungen von Bildungsprogrammen nicht übersehen werden. 

Abschliessend bespricht die Studie einige Arbeiten über die Beziehung zwischen 
Bildungsstand und sozialer Mobilität, Einkommen, wirtschaftlicher Entwicklung, 
politischer Einstellung, und staatsbürgerlicher Betätigung. Das erreichte Bildungs- 
niveau hat eine starke Beziehung zu späteren Berufschancen; die Benotung des 
Bildungsgrades hat nur wenige Bezüge. Es erscheint daher unbedingt notwendig, 
so schwierig es auch sein mag, bessere Maßstäbe für die Messung affektiver Lernziele 
zu entwickeln und Programme auszuarbeiten, mit denen wichtige Lernleistungen 
auf wirksamere Weise erzielt werden können, 


LA REALISATION DES OBJECTIFS EDUCATIFS AFFECTIFS 


Dans cet article, l'auteur commence tout d’abord par examiner les réactions 
générales des élèves face à leurs matières et l'exactitude des perceptions des ensei- 
gnants quant aux valeurs de leurs élèves, comme moyen d'évaluer si l'on réalise 
avec succès les objectifs non-cognitifs en éducation. On mentionne ensuite quelques 
résultats spécifiques qui donnent un aperçu de la proportion dans laquelle on estime 
que les élèves de sixième en Grande-Bretagne (17 ou 18 ans) réalisent les objectifs 
non-cognitifs, Le rapport examine ensuite les mesures plus objectives de rendement, 
Une attention particulière est accordée au développement d'images professionnelles 
et auto-images. Un examen des études qui se sont efforcées d'évaluer les effets de 
l'éducation générale, met en évidence la difficulté de conceptualiser et de mesurer 
ces résultats non-cognitifs de l'éducation. D'autres mesures montrent combien il 
est difficile de découvrir exactement à quels “inputs” éducatifs il faut attribuer les 
résultats observés, et de s'assurer que l'on n'a pas omis d'importants effets secon- 
daires éventuels, non-désirés et indésirables, des programmes pédagogiques. 

Lerapport se termine en passant en revue certains travaux réalisés sur les rapports 
entre le niveau d'éducation et la mobilité sociale, les revenus, le développement 
économique, les attitudes politiques et la participation civique. Le niveau d'édu- 
cation est considérablement lié aux chances ultérieures qui s'offrent dans la vie, d 
la qualité du rendement en éducation a quelques corrélations. Il en résulte qu'il 
Semblerait impérieux, bien que difficile, d'élaborer de meilleures mesures de résultats 
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non-cognitifs, et de concevoir des cours qui permettraient d’atteindre Plus efficace- 
ment des résultats importants. 


CRITIQUE OF RAVEN’S “ATTAINMENT OF NON-ACADEMIC 
EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES” 


1. Davip R. KratHwout, School of Education, 
Syracuse University, New York 


John Raven’s review of a variety of studies of the schools’ effectiveness 
in attaining non-academic objectives is an impressive piece of work in both 
the breadth with which the topicis developed and the variety ofsourcescited, 
By what criteria should such an article be evaluated? There appear to be 
three. The first is the accuracy with which the various works cited are used 
ina context consistent with the original data and findings. A second is the 
extent to which the findings cited are representative of or inclusive of the 
data available on the topic. The third is the extent to which the internal 
logic leads to the summary and the conclusions drawn in the article, 
Failure on any of the three criteria would limit the usefulness of certain 
of the conclusions. Let us examine the article using the three criteria in the 
order listed. 

It was impossible to go back to the original sources for all of the refer- 
ences cited in the article, so a sample was chosen. The sample was chosen 
on the basis of the availability of the materials, as well as the fact that 
discussion of certain of the citations seemed contrary to what one would 
expect. 

Mr. Raven has constructed his articles from a series of very astutely 
worded summaries of the works cited. Whereas most authors try to use 
or paraphrase some of the original phrases or sentences to summarize 4 
study, Raven frequently states a conclusion from an entirely different 
point of view from the original author in order to make his point. It 
frequently takes some careful thinking to be sure that the two are con 
sistent. In many instances they are, but unfortunately in some others they 
appear not to be. Further, the way Mr. Raven has written his article, it is 
sometimes impossible to tell where the original author’s interpretations 
end and Mr. Raven’s begin. 

An example of this is the reference to the McClelland article just before 
the “Summary and Conclusions” section (p. 324). The first paragraph 5 
consistent with the original article. The next paragraph, as far as this. 
reviewer can determine, is entirely Mr. Raven's own conjectures. Indeed, \ 
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his statement that “this mass education turns out to be largely wasted 
as far as economic development is concerned ...." is contrary to the 
conclusions of the McClelland article which states that countries with a 
higher investment in higher education also had a higher gain in per capita 
income for the period studied, and this finding was true both for developed 
and under-developed nations. Raven's final statement in this section was 
consistent with McClelland's data and conclusions. However, the deviation 
raised questions regarding the confidence which should be placed in other 
citations. 

A second example of a problem in interpreting a citation drawn from 
the same section is the reference to Folger and Nam. As evidence for the 
restrictive nature of education, the point is made that “although the for- 
mal entry requirements of a number of occupations had changed dramat- 
ically over a period of years, there was very little change in what those 
employed in these fields were called upon to do”. This appears to come 
from a footnote in the article referred to which reads: “Between 1950 and 
1960 the average education attainment rose for many occupations despite 
no obvious increase in skill requirements for the job or in the average age 
of employees. For example, the median number of school years completed 
by glaziers went up from 9.7 to 10.6 and that of railroad switchmen from 
9.9 to 11.1." No evidence is cited in the article that the formal entry 
requirements for either of these occupations was raised. The point /s made 
that the general level of education of society has generally gone up through 
the years, and that this educational upgrading is likely to continue to be 
more rapid than the shift in the occupational structure, from occupations 
requiring less to those requiring more education. Increasingly the future 
supply of educated persons may make the gross level of educational 
attainment a necessary, but not a sufficient, condition for occupational 
entry. And this is, of course, Raven's point. However, Folger and Nam 
only make this point in their summary as an inference of what might be, 
and it is not proven by the data cited in their article. Restrictiveness of the 
educational structure would apply then to those who do not wish to use 
What is available to and used by the public at large. Does that justify 
Raven's implication that possibly “the educational system is one of the 
most effective restrictive practices mankind has known, operating mostly 
to keep people out of well paid high status occupations and thus maintain 
qualified personnel in short supply”? (p. 326) It may well be that this is 
true, but it is not supported by the data of Folger and Nam, and hardly 
deserves citing in the summary and conclusions of the Raven article as 


one culmination of the logic of his article. Lm 
In yet another instance, when Raven deals with the relationship of 
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school grades to later success, he cites Jepsen (p. 324). In reading Jepsen 
one is aware that he is concerned about the fact that the size of an indi- 
vidual’s salary can hardly be called the sole criterion of success in life, It 
is not the kind of success which is generally espoused by many professors 
in college, for if it were, they would be poor examples of it. Yet, no 
reference is made to this controversy about the nature of success criteria 
and the difficulties of finding a reasonable criterion with which to correlate 
school grades. This one-sidedness of interpretation where it occurs is 
perhaps the weakest aspect of the article. 

While still other instances could be cited, the reader should not be left 
with the impression that all citations are unfairly handled. There are a 
large number of instances which are right on target. Without checking all 
articles there is no way of knowing, however, the accuracy of interpre- 
tation, and clearly the sample chosen was negatively biased. Many of 
Raven’s conclusions are consistent with points of view held by this re- 
viewer. d 

With reference to the matter of inclusiveness of references, this is a 
most difficult estimate to make without doing a literature survey oneself. 
There are references that this reviewer wishes had been cited. For example, 
in the matter of the impact of college, the material assembled by Feldman 
and Newcomb, Impact of College on Student (New York: Jossey Bass, 
1968), could have been cited, as well as Nevitt Sanford’s classic work, The 
American College (New York: Wiley, 1962). However, it is difficult to 
know just how spotty the review is on the basis of this reviewer's 
knowledge of the literature, particularly in terms of that which is available 
outside the States. 

Finally, what about the internal logic of the article? The article proceeds 
in three large sections, the review of material largely coming from Raven's 
own studies of the likelihood of attainment of positive non-cognitive out- 
comes. This material seems to be straightforward, and indicates that the 
teachers are operating on the basis of the popular stereotype of what 
adolescents are, underestimating the serious-mindedness of this group of 
students. It also indicates considerable discontent on the teachers’ own 
part with their accomplishments in the non-cognitive area. The second 
section is the review of other studies. The problems of interpretation 
raised earlier are most evident here and in the third section dealing wir 
other citations of the overall effects of education. The case pro and con $ 
not summarized section by section, nor does it flow well from subsection 
to subsection, yet the reader is given the impression that a case is being 
built against the schools’ accomplishments in non-academic educatio 
objectives. There is an occasional instance of positive evidence that the 
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schools have succeeded, or that there is a positive contribution from 
education. But the evidence cited is largely negative, and rarely are 
alternative explanations of data cited. It is a dark picture. Indeed, in the 
summary and conclusions the author begins his first conclusion referring 
to an atmosphere of “misunderstanding and despondency” found in 
schools, (misunderstanding he gives evidence of, but despondency?), 
(p. 326) and concludes by noting that ‘‘these findings would seem to leave 
the educational system wide open to the charge of being primarily a 
system of restrictive practices”. The latter, of course, is a very severe 
charge, and while the plea is made that educators should make a start now 
to research this kind of question, the taste that the article left was that the 
author doubted that they could refute the charge. 

Of what value then is the article? Considerable! Raven is clearly a very 
bright, perceptive individual. Anyone who compares his interpretations of 
material with the original will quickly sense his fine ability to cut to the 
heart of where he wants to go. While this review takes him to task for some 
of his interpretations of citations, as noted earlier, there is much that is 
consistent with generally held points of view of the effectiveness of schools 
in the non-cognitive area. They clearly are not as successful as we would 
like them to be. The complex non-cognitive goals which the school seeks 
to attain appear to grow very slowly (as do the cognitive ones, for that 
matter), and are not likely to be dramatically changed for most students 
bya single teacher or a single class, But neither, on the other hand, are 
Schools a complete failure in this area. The interest in science discussed 
by Raven was generated by the school. Citizenship activity was linked to 
education. Much of what the school tries to do is limited by the social con- 
text in which it operates and the parental influences over which it has no 
control. But non-cognitive learning not only is clearly a function of the 
school but an area in which it has had some success. 

The critical problem is that the success is uneven, is not as much under 
the control of the teacher, and is often more a side effect than an intensely 
fought for outcome of the school process. Schools focus on the cognitive. 
The affective goals are as or more important than the cognitive, but we 
just do not have as much knowledge about how to attain them. New 
Curricula usually start with brave, prominent statements about non-cogni- 
tive goals which fade into obscurity and receive little direct attention as 
Curricula are developed that focus on the cognitive goals we know how to 
attain. 

Much more knowledge is needed about how to attain affective goals. 
Much better instruments are needed to know when we have attained them. 
That is where we should put our energy. What is needed is a review 
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emphasizing positively what the school has achieved, even if unevenly, to 
be followed by research relating positive results to what caused them and 
inferring how we can gain better control of the process. Hopefully Mr, 
Raven will turn his considerable talents to that as a future task, or perhaps 
this review will have stimulated others to do so. 


2. GILBERT DE LANDSHEERE, Université de Liège 


Le present article de John Raven nous conduit au coeur d’un des 
problèmes clés et pourtant parmi les moins bien résolus de l'éducation. 
Problème capital, — et c'est un truisme, — parce que sans objectifs cogni- 
tifs et affectifs précis, l'école devient un bateau sans gouvernail, un train 
fou. En outre, si l'on ne vérifie pas systématiquement dans quelle mesure 
les objectifs fixés sont atteints, l'école reste une institution magique, car 
aveuglément abandonnée au pouvoir du verbe. Quels que soient les 
progrès accomplis tant dans la théorie générale de la construction des 
curricula que dans la définition des micro-objectifs, — presque toujours 
cognitifs, — on ne peut se libérer de l'impression que les objectifs essen- 
tiels continuent à échapper à notre contrôle. Ainsi s'explique d’ailleurs, 
dans une large mesure, que, malgré l'avancement remarquable de la 
psychologie et le développement prodigieux de la recherche en éducation, 
la pratique scolaire continue à stagner. Comme l'a bien vu John Raven, 
on se laisse leurrer par les moyens mis en oeuvre, — qu'il s'agisse de théories 
de l'apprentissage ou de technologie éducationnelle, — et l'on perd de vue 
que les buts poursuivis, surtout de facon implicite, décident souveraine 
ment du résultat. 

Bien que la question ne lui ait nullement échappé, J. Raven n'insiste 
pas assez, je crois, sur la distinction entre curriculum manifeste et curti- 
culum latent, et sur l'exceptionnelle cohérence de ce dernier, cohérence 
directement puisée dans l'édifice culturel dont l'éducation émane. P. 
Bloom écrit dans un article récent: “En raison de ce curriculum (latent) 
l'école enseigne bien des choses concernant l'emploi du temps, l’ordre, E 
propreté, la promptitude, la docilité. Les étudiants apprennent à estimer 
les autres et eux-mêmes en fonction des réponses qu'ils fournissent. Ici, 
ils apprennent à entrer en compétition avec leurs semblables et découvrent 
les conséquences de l'ordre académique et social . . .. En fait, le curriculum 
latent est, à bien des égards, plus efficace que le curriculum manifeste +" 
Ilimprégne l'étudiant de facon à la fois subtile et cohérente . . ..”1 Comme 
B. Bloom l'a aussi bien observé, ce curriculum latent, si puissant, sex 
prime directement dans les comportements des éléves et des m SE 
et est rarement formulé ou justifié de facon verbale. Il est donc urgen 
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d'explorer périodiquement le curriculum latent (il évolue avec la culture). 

Toutefois, même si les travaux se systématisent en ce sens et réussissent, 
les éducateurs n'auront pas encore trouvé la paix de l'âme. J. Raven 
observe l'hiatus entre les objectifs non-académiques poursuivis par les 
adolescents et ceux privilégiés par les enseignants. Mais une des deux 
parties a-t-elle nécessairement tort? Et, si elles ont toutes les deux raison, 
en ce sens qu'elles appartiennent à des sous-cultures différentes (ce qui est 
lecas), faut-il éduquer à l'intérieur de la culture telle qu'elle est vécue par 
les élèves à un moment de leur vie, ou poursuivre d'autres modèles jugés 
préférables pour l'avenir? 

Dans son article J. Raven cite une recherche oit des éléves de 15 ans 
indiquent l'importance qu'ils accordent à un certain nombre de choses j 
on demande parallélement aux professeurs et aux parents quelle impor- 
tance ils pensent que les adolescents en question accordent aux mémes 
choses. (Voir tableau 1) Il est, par exemple, évident que les différences 
d'attitudes relatives au métier ne peuvent justifier une professionnalisation 
hátive des études, car méme s'ils se trompent sur les sentiments de leurs 
élèves, les professeurs n'en ont pas moins raison de vouloir retarder la 
Spécialisation autant que possible. Par contre, les professeurs commettent 
sans doute bien des erreurs en sous-estimant l'importance accordée par 
lenfant au milieu familial Dans une de nos recherches, nous avons 
montré combien, méme pour des sujets plus jeunes, les maîtres s'appuient 
peu sur les expériences vécues dans la famille. 

Par ailleurs, J. Raven signale qu'avec des élèves plus âgés, l'importance 
de la formation générale est nettement mieux reconnue. Ce changement 
est-il général ou particulier à certains groupes socio-culturels ? 

Un fait reste: à un moment donné, élèves et professeurs accordent une 
importance très différente à de mêmes choses. Les élèves ne sont donc pas 
portés à investir des efforts considérables pour certains objectifs jugés 
Capitaux par l'éducateur. Les solutions de ce probléme ne sont pas infinies: 
ou bien on modifie les objectifs ou bien on les fait épouser par les élèves. 
En tout cas, il faut d’abord y avoir vu clair et, si l'on choisit la deuxième 
alternative, savoir comment des attitudes sont systématiquement modi- 
fies. En réalité, on garde l’impression que les connaissances objectives 
en matière d’attitudes et de valeurs (qui conditionnent l'adhésion aux 
Objectifs) sont tellement limitées que la plupart des options décisives 
Testeront longtemps encore philosophiques. 

Indépendamment du fait que les caractéristiques culturelles échappent 
largement au contrôle de l'éducation, qui leur est soumise avant de 
Pouvoir quelque peu les infléchir, deux types de recherche paraissent 
Vurgente nécessité. Le premier viserait à développer et à perfectionner 
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les instruments de mesure d’attitudes existants et probablement à en 
créer de nouveaux, plus directement branchés sur les comportements en 
situation que sur les réponses verbales, 

Le second consisterait en études longitudinales des attitudes, par exem- 
ple entre dix et vingt-cinq ans. Mais, il faut insister: avant de se lancer 
dans cette entreprise, il importe de forger des outils adéquats et multi- 
formes, faute de quoi on court vers l’amére déception de se retrouver avec 
une montagne de données procédant plus du hasard des réactions et dela 
désirabilité sociale que des sentiments authentiques. Mais tout ceci se 
trouve déjà, au moins implicitement, dans l'excellente étude de John 
Raven. 
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REJOINDER 
by Joun Raven 


When I heard that Krathwohl was to publish a critique of my article, 
I was afraid that my efforts to unearth studies of the outcomes of edu- 
cation outside of traditional knowledge-of-content areas and my attempt 
to collect together validatory studies of the importance of traditional 
measures of academic attainment would be put to shame as this world- 
renowned specialist in non-cognitive objectives in education unleashed a 
battalion of well-designed studies which would refute my conclusions, 
And not only this: my list of educational objectives, evolved from the 
everyday words of teachers and pupils, would crumple in conceptual 
confusion in the focus of Krathwohl’s analytic framework. 

Remarkably this did not happen. But instead I became aware of at 
acute sense of disappointment. If this master of the field had to resort to 
quibbling with citations (rather than citing sound refutational studies) in 
order to dispute my suggestions concerning possible conclusions to draw 
from the available data, the field must indeed be in bad shape. What cal 
all those educational researchers to whom de Landsheere refers have bee? 
doing for the last half century? Surely someone must have made some 
worthwhile studies of the processes that go on in schools and must havé 
studied the consequences of different levels of academic performance, aM 
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of different patterns of environmental press — of different unwritten 
curricula — for the psychology of the pupils and the lives they subsequently 
lead. 

With this in mind, I cannot avoid defending some of the things I said - 
or, more important, preventing the main points I made being discredited 
by insinuation. At the same time I must draw attention to the main 
implication of these critiques. This is that, while the area under consider- 
ation is central to the justifications put forward for massive expenditures 
on education, it is one in which remarkably little good work seems to have 
been done. Ireland spends 8 per cent of its total GNP directly on educa- 
ion - money it can ill afford. Yet the idea that the educational system is 
worth the money — in any sense — whether deriving from the manifest or 
latent curriculum — remains as much an act of faith as it was when the 
Robbins Report on Higher Education was published in England more 
than a decade ago. 

Even that outstanding organisation, the International Association for 
the Evaluation of Educational Achievement (IEA), which almost alone 
seeks to evaluate the relative merits of alternative, hotly defended edu- 
cational systems, has failed to evaluate the outcomes of education which 
Many would consider the most important: outcomes such as openness to 
new ideas; clarification of values and self-images as a result of contact 
with the ideas, philosophy and expectations of the social structure of 
another culture; willingness and ability to make one’s own observations, 
to learn without instruction; creativity; and the ability to lead and to 
follow. Nor has it investigated possible negative outcomes of education 
like the development of cynicism, the ability to be deceptive, trained 
incapacity, or unwillingness to make one’s own observations or to question 
authority - and instead to rely on books and authority. Nor has it made 
any attempt to show that the outcomes it has assessed are really impor- 
tant, Le it has not attempted to validate the measures it has used, let 
alone demonstrated that these outcomes are of equal importance in 
different cultural contexts: it has not asked whether the same levels of 
academic attainment are equally appropriate in societies as different as 
India and the United States. Finally, ithas failed to discover which aspects 
of the learning process are responsible for variation in the outcomes it has 
Studied, 


The Value of Academic Attainment m 

National evaluation systems and national research organisations have 
equally failed to attend to these things. If both national evaluation 
Systems and the IEA place such weight on academic attainment, and if 
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they spend such enormous sums of money on assessing and achieving it, 
one would expect that the case for doing so must be extremely well 
established. But this does not seem to be true. 

Nevertheless, from the material I reviewed, it would seem that, for the 
last few years at any rate, there has been a watertight case for saying that 
the relative level of education one achieves relates to the social status one 
attains. Level of education also seems to relate to a number of other things, 
But of the mechanics of the relationship there appears to be virtually no 
analysis; one does not know whether such things as intelligence or finan- 
cial backing led, independently, to persistence in the educational system 
and to subsequent social mobility, or whether the other psychological 
characteristics which are found among adults who have persisted in the 
educational system for different periods of time were causes, rather than 
consequences, of that persistence. If the knowledge and attitudes gained 
in the course of education were responsible for the relationships, why isit 
so difficult to find correlates of assessed academic merit at any one 
terminal level? 

It is true, as Krathwohl says, that financial success is a poor validatory 
device for assessments of academic metit (although it should be noted 
that the number of people who believe that a first-class certificate is the 
key to financial success would, on impressionistic grounds, not seem to be 
by any means negligible). Yet financial success is not the only criterion 
that has been studied: Taylor and Barron (1963), MacKinnon (1962), 
Holland and Richards (1965), Taylor (1971), and others have produced 
an impressive battery of studies — all imperfect and conducted on a finan- 
cial shoestring, admittedly — which show that real-life creativity and 
accomplishment are not all that closely related to academic attainment. 
Furthermore, on a priori grounds, one would not expect academic at- 
tainment to be anything like as important in determining real-life ac 
complishments as, for example, creativity; the ability to work with 
others; the ability to lead and to follow ; the ability to take decisions; the 
ability to make one’s own observations, and to learn without instruction; 
and resourcefulness. And the complications do not end there, for one would 
expect these different competencies to be important in different situations 
one would expect one person to be successful because he was creative, 
another because he was a good leader, and another because he had a fine 
analytic mind. 


Other Outcomes of Education 


Yet where is the evidence that schools help pupils to develop the 
competencies we are now discussing? As Krathwohl points out, I have 
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myself collected some of it. Inkeles (1969) and Schuman et al. (1967) have 
provided some of it. And there are one or two other scraps of evidence, 
But it is pretty weak evidence. And it again relates to level of education 
rather than to educational attainment as assessed in the academic ex- 
aminations which are used to exclude people from further education and 
from occupations in which it would be expected that these characteristics 
would be required. 

Since I wrote the article, we have completed our replication of some of 
Inkeles’ work in Ireland. We find that there is very little relationship 
between level of education and measures of such things as toleration of 
differing viewpoints, beliefs about the best way to get things done in 
society, and ability to cooperate with others. On the other hand, there Ze 
quite a marked relationship between level of education and feelings of 
ability to get things done. Perhaps more educated people have been edu- 
cated alongside the people who take decisions in society: perhaps they 
have acquired a more positive self-image; or perhaps they feel more at 
ease with other educated people than do less educated people. We do not 
know. But the pattern of intercorrelations makes one suspect that the 
relevant variable is not the unwritten, latent curriculum, but the selec- 
tivity of the system: if more educated people felt more able to get things 
done because they were better informed, one would expect them to use 
different methods to get things done. Such was not the case. It would seem 
that they feel more able to get things done, not as a result of anything 
they have gained from their education, but because they have been ap- 
pointed to high status positions from which they can get things done. 


The Charge and the Problem 

If educationists are to refute the charge that the relationships found 
between level of education and subsequent life chances are due, no? to 
anything gained from education, but to its operation as a means of 
restricting the entry to well paid, high status, influential jobs — and it ts 
only a charge, as yet unproven — they will have to collect much better 
evaluation data than is at present available. And I do think it will be 
difficult for them to produce this information. They will have some thorny 
Problems to cope with. We have seen that one would expect other things 
to be more important in life success than academic accomplishment, and 
we have seen that different competencies would be expected to be im- 
Portant for success in different life positions. We may now add that these 
other competencies are relatively little related to each other orto academic 
accomplishment. Guilford’s (1956) work shows that these various abilities 
Correlate only about .3 with each other, leaving much of the variance 
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(91 per cent in the case of any two variables) unaccounted for. There isa 
good chance that someone who is not good at one thing will be good at 
another. Holland and Richards, in the article to which I referred, report 
still lower correlations. In addition, Taylor (1963) has shown that in real 
life situations there are at least 15 different types of “creativity”, all of 
which have different consequences for the life of the individual, and | 
Litwin (1967) and others haveshown that different patterns of competency 
are important in different occupational positions. We therefore cannot 
expect to find that academic accomplishment is a good predictor of life | 
success ... however that is defined. N 
What are the implications of what has just been said for the process of 
education and for educational evaluation? It would seem that we are at 
present using a device (academic attainment) which does not relate, and 
cannot be expected to relate, to life success to control entry into further 
education and hence entry to social status positions which determine an 
individual’s life chances. And it would seem that, even if the latent curricu- 
lum is helping to develop important competencies, entry to the learning 
experiences which would lead to the development of those competencies | 
is being denied to many of those who have the highest potential to develop | 
them. We are using academic attainment as a criterion on the basis of 
which to restrict the numbers entering the higher stages of education, even 
though that criterion is irrelevant to the selection of those who possess 
the potential to develop the competencies that are needed in the life 
positions to which those levels of education lead. And we are, perhaps, 
not even teaching those we do allow into those privileged positions of out 
educational system the things they most need to learn. 


The Problems for Research 

Much more important than trying to validate overall measures of 
academic attainment, then, is for researchers to turn their attention t0 
trying to specify ways of developing a variety of competencies - different 
ones in different pupils (and we may note that, as usual, some teachers 
who stress pupil-centred learning and project-based education are We 
ahead of psychologists and educationists in their thinking and practice I? 
this area) — and to generate a system of evaluation which would be 
applicable in such circumstances. If we are to produce a wide variety ¢ 
pupils with very different talents and competencies, we cannot expect 
pupils to clear the same examination hurdles: we want some good eat 
some good inventors, some good analytic thinkers, some who are good à 
weighting many variables subjectively and of making good judgements 
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some good coordinators, some good information retrievers, some good 
communicators, and some good followers. 


Curriculum 

Are there any leads which can profitably be followed in developing 
appropriate inputs and curricula? As far as inputs are concerned, it seems 
tome that the most profitable leads are to build, on the one hand, on the 
work of the most advanced thinkers among practising teachers (see Raven 
1973 for a review of such thinking) and, on the other hand, on the more 
theoretically based work of McClelland (1965), Alschuler (1970) and De 
Charms (1971). 


A New System of Evaluation 

As we have seen, if we are to develop an educational system which 
allows us to pursue these goals, we need a very different system of edu- 
cational evaluation. In the first place, such a system must be able to 
validly assess the sorts of competency we have been talking about — rather 
than assess only knowledge of traditional subject-matter content. The 
range of things to be assessed should include not only all the abilities we 
have discussed but also others like self-confidence. And the assessments 
should also include possibly disfunctional characteristics which may have 
been developed in the course of one’s education — such as a concern and 
ability to beat systems, to be deceptive in order to secure one’s personal 
advancement rather than change the system for the good of all, etc. It is 
very important to assess these things: for all we know, at the present 
time, we may be promoting into positions of authority in our society, not 
the most talented individuals who are most willing and able to grapple 
with the pressing social problems which beset us, but individuals who have 
developed socially disfunctional, if personally functional, characteristics. 

Thus, although Bloom is obviously right in stressing the importance of 
the latent curriculum, I would not agree with de Landsheere if he means 
to imply that the effects of the latent curriculum can be expected to be 
largely functional. 

So we need valid measures of the sort of competencies we have been 
discussing, of pupils’ self-images, and of pupils’ images and expectations 
of the roles of others in influential positions in society and of their images 
of social institutions. Thus, when thinking about the assessment of indi- 
viduals, our problem is to provide pupils with an indication of their 
strengths and of their weaknesses. This would seem to sound the death- 
knell for the sort of examination or school certificate to which we have 
grown so accustomed — and to which we have geared our society: certifi- 
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cates in which all pupils are judged against virtually the same criterion, 
It means, in fact, a move towards school-based, externally moderated 
systems of evaluation. 

Yet it would be foolish to have only school-based, pupil-centred evalu- 
ations. We also need overall studies of the quality of the human resources 
emerging from the school system: wide evaluations of what is happening 
that will stimulate broader discussion of educational policies among 
teachers and educationists. And, finally, employers require alternative | 
selection procedures. They have tended to use academic certificates for 
selection, not so much because they were convinced of their value, as 
because they were the only measures that were reasonably objective: 
they at least provided a means of avoiding the accusation that employees 
were being selected on the basis of such things as the old school tie, race, 
or social background. 


Implications 

If the structures and methods we have been discussing are the structures 
and methods that are needed in education and in educational evaluation, 
i.e. if these are the structures that are needed from a social and an edu- 
cational standpoint, how are we to prevent our educational system being 
overloaded with students, and how are we to limit the numbers of aspir- 
ants to high social status occupations? 

Although this question may make us think that there is, after all, more 
truth than we thought in the hypothesis that the educational system is 
primarily a restrictive practice, the answer to it would take us far into 
another discussion of educational and social structures. It would involve 
us in taking very seriously the material presented in McClelland’s article 
in Economic Development and Cultural Change (1966). It would involve 
us in asking — as Krathwohl does not seem to have realised I had asked of 
McClelland’s data — whether the costs of building up a mass-education 
system justify the relatively small gains reaped in terms of economic 
development, or whether the money might be better spent on other things 
and a more efficient system of education developed to generate the 
required knowledge, skills and attitudes among those who really need 
them. It seems to me that the implications of the data were that, in the 
sledge-hammer approach of mass education, most of the money and effort 
was wasted. 


The Way Forward 


But perhaps part of the answer to the problem of overload of out 
educational, and disruption of our social, systems which would come about 
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if we adopted educationally desirable policies, comes from what is, at 
first sight, a most unlikely source ... mastery learning. 

If one can begin to ask how much of what competencies are really 
required by which people, one can begin to get away from the notion that 
more education in everything is good for everybody; we can begin to say 
that enough is enough; that after a particular individual has acquired the 
levels of competency that are really needed in a particular area, then these 
competencies should be put to work, or additional, different competencies 
should be developed — not, as we have tended to argue in the past, higher 
levels of the same one. One can begin to package knowledge into short 
units which can be acquired at any time in life as the need arises — rather 
than package it into degree-length units which take a fifth of a century to 
master. However, mastery learning will only be used in this way if those 
involved in education come to think much more widely than they have 
been doing to date. 

However, our own data shows that teachers, pupils, ex-pupils and 
parents do think widely at the present time — and they think in the terms 
we have been using. As Krathwohl says, their problems are not that they 
do not recognise the importance of these goals but that they do not know ` 
how to achieve them, do not know how to find out whether they have 
achieved them, and find themselves in a straight-jacket which has con- 
strained them to pursue goals which can be measured but about the value 
of which, in any sense other than as a route to social mobility, they have 
only the gravest doubts. 

There is mass concern with these things. There is no need for us to be 
despondent. Although — and I re-assert — there is despondency in the 
schools (more than half the pupils we interviewed found more than half of 
their school subjects boring and useless; more than half of the teachers hie 
interviewed thought they did not attain 95 per cent of the objectives we 
asked them about even ‘moderately well") — although thereis despondency 
in the schools, that despondency would seem to be a sign to take heart. 
On the basis of the slender evidence I have presented, my guess 35 that 
the teachers are right: education should be concerned with these other 


things, and things could not be worse than they are at present. Let us 
proceed post-haste with the research and experimental work required to 
ned and to generate the new educati- 


clarify the goals that are to be attai 
onal inputs and means of assessment that are needed. 
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CULTURAL PRIORITIES AND THE ACQUISITION OF LITERACY 
by Joun Downing, University of Victoria, British Columbia 


The Comparative Reading Project 

Recently a team of reading specialists from 14 different nations com- 
pleted the first study in a new field of inquiry — “Comparative Reading". 
The aim was to compare literacy acquisition in countries with different 
cultures and languages with a view to deriving new hypotheses regarding 
sociological, psychological and linguistic variables in learning to read and 
write. 

The 14 nations selected to represent contrasts in culture, educational 
systems and language were: Argentina, Denmark, Finland, France, Ger- 
many, Great Britain, Hong Kong, Israel, India, Japan, Norway, the 
Soviet Union, Sweden and the United States. An expert on reading in 
each nation was asked to write a report on literacy acquisition in that 
particular country. Although some guidelines were provided, an important 
aspect of the method of inquiry was its open-endedness. It was hoped that 
this would permit spontaneous responses from the experts which would 
indicate the varying cultural priorities from one country to another. 

The responses from the 14 nations are available verbatim in the com- 
plete report which also includes an analysis by the present author together 
with a review of previous major cross-national comparisons of literacy 
achievements.! This article focusses on only one aspect of the project - the 
way in which the value that a culture places on literacy influences its 
acquisition by children. 


Cultural Influences in Literacy Development 

Cross-cultural studies have shown the systematic relationship between 
the culture pattern of a society and the basic personality and mode of 
cognitive functioning of the children who are reared according to the social 
institutions in that pattern. But only limited evidence exists of the influ- 
ence of cultural values and expectations on children’s learning of litera- 
ey. 
Evidence of social influences on the extent of literacy within cultures 
has been provided by Goody. For example, a common cause of restriction 
on literacy has been the preservation of secrecy as in religious or magical 
books. Goody concludes that “such restrictive practices tend to arise 
wherever people have an interest in maintaining a monopoly of the sources 
of their power".? He goes on to point out, “The situation of socially 
restricted literacy is often similar to the technological restrictions imposed 
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by non-phonetic systems of writing, where the sheer difficulties of learning | 
the skill mean that it can be available only to a limited number of people." | 
Goody cites the Chinese writing system as an example of this cultural 
restriction on literacy. For instance, Cheng Ch'iao, the Sung dynasty | 
(A.D. 960-1280) encyclopaedist, recognized that “the world is of the 
opinion that people who know ideographs are wise and worthy, whereas M 
those who do not know ideographs are simple and stupid’’.4 Goody con- M 
cludes that China “stands as an extreme example of how, when a virtually 
non-phonetic system of writing becomes sufficiently developed to express 

a large number of meanings explicity, only a small and specially trained 
professional group in the total society can master it, and partake of the 
literate culturel" 

The inertia of written language in comparison with its spoken form and 
cultural values seems to be a common problem. Thus, China today does 
have the national aim of universal literacy, but the Chinese writing system, 
which previously served the purpose of restricting literacy, is now regarded 
by many people as a hindrance to cultural aspirations. Mao Tse-tung 
declared in 1951 that “the written language must be reformed; it should 
follow the common direction of phoneticization which has been taken by 
the world's languages". Chou En-lai also favors reforming the Chinese 
writing system. One important benefit he predicts is the unification of the 
Chinese subcultures through the standard Chinese dialect which the new 
alphabetic system would represent." Diringer has called the alphabetic 
writing system democratic in contrast to other more restrictive systems. 
Goody indicates that “the ease of alphabetic reading and writing was 
probably an important consideration in the development of political de- 
mocracy in Greece’’.9 

However, alphabets vary in their degree of alphabeticism. The Finnish. 
alphabet is a highly consistent code for the phonemes of that language, 
whereas English orthography is much less regular in this respect. Further: 
more, the complexity of English orthography is due in large degree to the 
inertia of the written language. If one considers the social history of 
England and the late development of a national goal of universal literacy ` 
there, the hypothesis that twentieth century aims in the English speaking 
countries are hampered by a writing system more appropriate for a policy 
of restricting literacy cannot be dismissed lightly. The lag between nation: 
goals in literacy and the development of the writing system may be 2 
problem that differs only in degree from one culture to another. Where 
the language and writing systems are shared by several nations the lag 
may be more serious. For instance, the current “Right to Read" program 
of the United States may be seriously handicapped by a writing system 
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that was developed in England when this “human right” would have been 
vigorously denied in the latter country. 

Such dramatic contrasts between cultures that restrict literacy and 
those that have the aim of universal literacy serve to alert us to the 
possibility of other less obvious cultural influences on literacy learning. 
The data collected in the “Comparative Reading” project indicate that 
different cultural priorities have important effects on the teaching of 
literacy. For example, the report by the expert on reading in Germany 
states that it is “not considered to be a serious problem”. The report from 
Finland points out that in 1968 only 18 full-time special teachers were 
employed for reading disability cases. In Norway educators seem curiously 
detached from reading, almost as if it hardly occurs to anyone to be 
anxious about it. It seems to be generally believed that children just do 
not find it difficult to learn to read in these countries. The reports on 
Finland and Germany suggest comparative explanations for this, but, al- 
though these may reflect the facts, it remains possible that this lack of a 
perceived problem may be due to cultural attitudes toward literacy that 
do not stress its importance as much as other cultures do. 

In marked contrast to the above are spontaneous comments about 
reading from some of the other national reports in the "Comparative 
Reading” study which suggest a greater display of national concern. The 
most extreme positive care for problems of literacy is found in the report 
on the United States. The American culture values the skills of reading 
and writing very highly indeed. The great majority of the world's research, 
scholarly articles, and theoretical and professional books on the topic of 
reading comes from the United States. The International Reading Associ- 
ation had its origins in the United States and Canada, and its permanent 
' ien are in America. All facets of the child's educational environ- 

“Ament that are influenced by American public educational agencies display 
5 the tangible results of a deep and extensive national concern for reading. 

‚The following extracts from the United States report are representative 
of this public anxiety: = 


" Reading was established as the educational goal of highest priority by former 
"m US Commissioner of Education Allen when he launched the Right to Read 
program as a target for the 19708. ... 4 

Even more Been (1970), a National Reading Council was established to 
advise the US Office of Education and other government agencies on priorities 
in the Right to Read effort. Headed by a board of trustees drawn from many 
segments of society, members of the National Reading Council include repre- 
sentatives from business and industry, as well as from diverse professional and 
lay groups. The council is expected to direct and operate a National Reading 
Center whose primary purpose is to coordinate all the many activities .... 
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Within the past several years, the US Office of Education has allocated 
nearly $12 million for 257 separate reading research projects. Large additional 
sums have been invested in support of reading research through the Education- 
al Laboratories and the Research and Development Centers. 


The Japanese neuropsychiatrist Makita has proposed that the serious- 
ness of the American reading problem may be caused by the difficulties in 
learning to read in the English language that arise from the complexity 
and perceived irregularity of grapheme-phoneme relations in its writing 
system.10 Another explanation for the American anxiety about reading 
may be the problems of bilingualism and subcultural dialects in that 
country. Still another factor may be the economic prosperity that the 
United States has enjoyed. Americans may have had more resources 
available for investment in literacy. 

The report on Japan also places a high value on reading. But this does 
not seem to arise from learning problems or failure. On the contrary, there 
is a sophisticated concern for problems that pass unnoticed in other 
countries. Whereas in Britain or America the term “‘non-reader’’ implies 
someone who cannot read, in Japan it is used for those who can but do not 
read. TV entertainment is seen as a serious cause of non-reading. Moreover 
the Japanese experts include ‘excessive readers" in their classification of 
children who are “problem readers”. This suggests that difficulties in 
learning how to read are not necessarily the only or even the prime cause 
of a national emphasis on reading and writing. 

In Great Britain, national concern for the problems of literacy standards 
has increased in recent years. Survey data quoted by the British report 
indicate that teachers believe strongly that not enough is being done, 
particularly in the training of teachers of reading. This is in a country 
with a sophisticated school system and comparatively high levels of 
literacy. In India, with its very different background, dissatisfaction has 
been expressed increasingly also by teachers, teacher trainers, and other 
educators regarding students’ poor standards of reading, according to that 
country's report. Very great efforts are being made to improve these 
standards in the face of numerous serious difficulties of all kinds. Perhaps 
this should be contrasted with the situation disclosed by the expert in 
Argentina, a country which also is faced with great practical difficulties, 
but where concern and anxiety on a national basis appear to be less in 
evidence. 

In France attitudes towards reading appear curiously ambivalent. 
Official pronouncements give high priority to the teaching of reading, for 
example, “The essential teaching at this age is reading. The first grade is, 
above all, a course in reading”. However, official practical provisions seem 
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paradoxically inadequate despite research evidence of a very high failure 
rate. University concern for reading seems to be non-existent. Reading is 
neglected in the elementary school teacher’s training. Little help is availa- 
ble from manuals or professional books on the subject. Remedial treat- 
ment for reading disability is scarce and undeveloped even where it exists. 
In this case, it seems that the declared high value placed on universal 
literacy is not paralleled by actions. 


Sex Roles in Literacy Acquisition 

The way in which literacy may be restricted to an elite class has been 
noted previously, but sometimes restrietions follow different patterns. 
Literacy may be highly valued in a culture, but it may be a custom that a 
certain part of the community is less in need of literacy than the rest. 
This discrimination is often alongsex lines. Historically, in many European 
countries, girls received less literacy training than boys. Today this same 
trend still persists in many countries. Furthermore, there seem to be other 
cultural variations in differential attitudes toward boys and girls that 
may affect their literacy learning behavior. 

The evidence on the causes of sex differences in reading readiness and 
early reading was reviewed recently by Downing and Thackray and they 
concluded that they are “not due to physiological sex differences. It is 
much more likely to be the effect of the different ways in which boys and 
girls are brought up and educated”.!1 

American research and opinion almost unanimously agree that it 
is much more difficult to teach boys to read than girls. For example, in 
the United States 70 to 90 per cent of reading disability cases are boys. 
American studies of normal samples of the population show a similar 
advantage for the girls, Dykstra and Tinney compared 1,659 boys with 
1,624 girls from schools in four areas of the United States, and their 
results clearly justify their conclusion: ‘This study yielded further support 
to the mass of evidence which demonstrates that girls have more advanced 
visual and auditory discrimination abilities at the readiness stage and are 
superior in reading ability, spelling ability, conventions of language (usage 
and punctuation) and arithmetic computation through the second erade D 

In France, too, at centers for reading disability treatment, referrals of 
boys outnumber those of girls, An investigation in Japan found more boys 
than girls were disabled readers. But little difference was found in their 

‚Teading of the Kanji script. 

The evidence from Great Britain is somewhat conflicting. Some studies 
confirm the American finding that girls are superior to boys in reading 
ability, but the carefully conducted official national surveys and Joyce 
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Morris’ important investigation found, if anything, that boys were ahead, 
However, Morris did report that more boys than girls were placed in 
special groups for retarded readers.13 

Statistics from Germany, 13 India and Nigerial5 all show that a higher 
proportion of boys than girls achieve literacy. The cultural causation may 
be traced as follows. In the “Comparative Reading” report on India it is 
stated that “social causes are also an important factor in girls dropping 
out of school — betrothal, and the unwillingness of parents to send grown- 
up girls to a mixed school". In Nigeria, too, girls have poorer school 
attendance records than boys. As Downing and Thackray noted, in that 
country “if some chore needs doing around the homestead, the girl is kept 
at home to do it, while the boy is allowed to go to school" 18 The poorer 
attendance of girls at school in India and Nigeria than that of boys would 
explain the boys’ superior achievements in reading in those countries, but 
the important point is that the girls’ poorer attendance is determined by 
cultural factors. 

This suggests the hypothesis that the opposite result in countries such 
as the United States may also have a cultural basis. It is commonly held 
that American boys are expected and thereby encouraged to spend more 
time and energy on large muscle activities, whereas sedentary types of 
behavior are thought to be more proper for girls. Furthermore, girls are 
expected to speak “better” than boys, and this “better” language is more 
like the formal "good" English found in their school reading primers. 
When an American father sees his daughter reading a book he is likely to 
approve, but if his son indulges too much in reading he is more inclined to 
query why he is not out playing a ball game. Yet another cultural factor 
isthat American school beginners are almost exclusively taught by women, 
and boys may find it less appropriate to model their behavior on their 
woman teacher's. All these factors in American culture may readily ac- 
count for the general superiority of girls in learning to read in the United 
States. At the very least, it seems clear that if there are any innate 
constitutional differences between girls and boys that affect their develop- 
ment of language and reading skills, they can be outweighed by other 


factors, as they must have been in countries like Germany, Nigeria, and 
India. 


" Racial" Differences 


“Racial” differences in reading achievement are also not necessarily 
determined by hereditary factors any more than are the differential attain- 
ments of girls and boys. The fundamental basis of the difference between 
the reading achievement of black as compared with white Americans, for 
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example, is much more likely to be subcultural. Black Americans have 
been given inferior educational treatment because they have been held to 
be unworthy of literacy. They did not "need? to be able to read and write 
for the low caste role in society for which they were destined. But, even 
today when their equal rights are more overtly recognized, the subcultural 
difference between black and white continues to favor superior literacy in 
the latter. While "standard" English is “good”, black dialect is inferior, 
substandard, and even “wrong”. This attitude is frequently reflected in 
teachers’ behavior and instructional materials. The white Anglo Saxon’s 
cultural and linguistic experience outside school is closer to the content 
and language used in teaching him to read. A serious disparity exists 
between the black child’s experiential background and what he is expected 
to learn in school. Whereas the white Anglo is expected to learn to read 
and write his own language, the black child is, in effect, being required to 
undertake the much more difficult task of gaining his first literacy skills 
in a second language. 

Thus, so-called racial differences in reading behavior actually reflect 
the powerful effect of cultural forces. Clearly, the black child’s experience 
in learning to read must be quite different from that of the white Anglo 
child in the United States. Similar subcultural divisions are likely to be 
an important influence on literacy in other countries but usually the level 
of national awareness is much lower. The United States during the past 
decade has shown much concern for “disadvantaged” subcultures and 
efforts are being made to improve the teaching of reading in all minority 
groups. Such a strong concern for subcultural minorities is much less 
evident in most other countries, although it is clear that the same problem 
must exist, even if it is less serious in degree. Thus, minority-group 
membership may involve different experiences in learning to read in, say, 
Great Britain than in the United States. 


Literacy in the Scale of Cultural Priorities 

In three countries in the “Comparative Reading” project the teaching 
of reading is put in the perspective of the total mental health of the child. 
In Norway, great importance is attached to the child's “school readiness" 
(not "reading" readiness). Children who are not ready for school may not 
begin until 8 years of age. Even the normal age for admission is late com- 
pared with other countries (in Great Britain 5 is the legal age of entry and 
there are no school-readiness provisions). Children under 7 in Norway may 
apply to come to school earlier, but only after a medical and psychological 
examination. If they are found to be sufficiently mature for school work, 
they may be permitted to start school in the year they reach their sixth 
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birthday. Norwegian educators emphasize also that school must give the 
child ‘‘a relaxed and cautious start” in reading. Similar attitudes seem to 
prevailin Denmark where grade I begins at age 7, and the principle applied 
at all levelsisthat the central concern must be the learner as a whole person, 
not some limited segment of his development, such as reading. School 
readiness is an important feature of education in Sweden, also. Seven is 
the normal starting age but, if school readiness tests show the child to be 
too immature for school, entry can be postponed until he is 8. Earlier 
entry is possible, but only in very unusual cases and only if the child has a 
tested developmental age of at least 7 years — intellectually, emotionally, 
and physically. The weight given to the basic motive underlying these 
practices in Norway, Denmark, and Sweden is indicated by the following 
comments by the Swedish expert in the “Comparative Reading" project: 


It is extremely important for the personality development and mental health 
of the child that the contact with the school be positive from the very be- 
ginning. ... 

The school must allow them a calm and cautious start in reading. It pays to 
waste time by using a very quiet and slow tempo and a very careful and richly 
varied method in the early learning stages. Growth in reading cannot be hurried 
above capacity level without some fatal and far-extending effects. The total 
personality development of the child may be hurt. 


While it is true that many psychologists and educators in other countries 
may agree with this Swedish recommendation, their views more often repre- 
sent a minority opinion. For example, currently in the United States, there 
is increasing pressure to introduce formal instruction in reading at earlier 
and earlier ages in kindergarten or pre-school institutions. Furthermore, 
American school systems are ready to hand over responsibility for such 
activities to outside contractors whose financial profits are determined by 
the children’s reading-test scores. This seems clear evidence of the re- 
markable difference in national educational values that exists between the 
United States and such countries as Denmark, Norway, and Sweden in 
this respect. Of course, there is danger in such generalizations and the 
present pressure for early reading achievements in the United States is 
opposed by some American educators. For example, Goodman writes 
ironically that “As long as the ends are spelled out in behavioral goals and 
the contractor promises to achieve these goals, never mind the bed- 
wetting, self-esteem, anti-social acts, or effects on other areas of learning E 
However, such protests have not prevented "accountability" and “per 
formance contracting” from spreading relentlessly in American education 
with little concern being displayed for the non-performance mental health 
outcomes stressed by Goodman. 
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In summary, despite individual differences in the attitudes of people 
within each nation, the fact remains that pressures on the child to learn 
literacy skills are much greater in some countries than others. There are 
clear indications that these pressures are based on cultural values. In the 
scale of values reading gets a higher priority in some cultures than it does 
in others. The risk of emotional disturbance due to pressure to learn to 
read at an early age is considered seriously in some countries but is more 
or less disregarded in others. 


Social Aims in Literacy Teaching 

The purpose of acquiring literacy is also subject to cultural variation. 
Such purposes may differ from time to time in the historical development 
of education within one country. For example, Staiger has shown how 
the aims of literacy changed within the United States. In the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries reading instruction was closely related to the 
Bible and religious materials, and from the end of the eighteenth century 
until about 1840 there was more concern for patriotic and moral behavior 
in children’s reading. Neither of these purposes is much emphasized 
today.18 However, they are currently related to reading in other countries. 
The purpose of Bible reading in Israel has great significance for reading 
instruction in Hebrew. The ‘Comparative Reading" report on Japan gives 
more space to the uses of literacy in moral development and attitude change 
than do most of the other national reports. In a special section headed 
“Influence of the Content of Books”, topics such as "'soundness of mind”, 
“improving oneself", and ‘social behavior" are used in considering 
children’s reports of books read “in the lower elementary school”, for 
instance, In this connection it seems notable that bibliotherapy appears 
to have aroused greater interest in Japan than in most other countries. 
In India, cultural values and ideals are being carefully considered in the 
new reading materials being developed there at the present time. 

Further evidence of cultural differences in the purposes of literacy 
learning is the lack of agreement among experts from different countries 
as to the technical definition of such terms as “reading” and “‘literacy’’.19 
The purpose of reading and the reader’s conception of it have been shown 
to have an important influence on learning to read.2 Therefore, these 
cultural variations in purpose cannot help but influence the child’s 
experience of reading. They are likely to constitute an important variable 
in his educational environment. 
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KULTURELLE PRIORITÄTEN UND LESENLERNEN 


Das vor kurzem abgeschlossene Projekt “Vergleichendes Lesen" suchte nach 
universellen soziologischen, psychologischen und linguistischen Variablen in ver- 
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schiedenen Kulturen und Sprachen. Fachwissenschaftler aus vielen Ländern haben 

Beiträge dazu geleistet. Dieser Artikel konzentriert sich auf die kulturellen Einflüsse, 

die sich bei diesen Forschungsarbeiten ergeben haben: 

(1) Die Bedeutung, die die einzelnen Kulturen dem Lernen von Lesen und Schreiben 
zuteilen, ist unterschiedlich. Diese Unterschiede sind hauptsächlich auf die 
Kultur und nicht auf den wirtschaftlichen Entwicklungsstand zurückzuführen. 

(2) Unterschiede in der Leselernfähigkeit der Geschlechter sind kulturbedingt. Aus 
den Daten ist zu schließen, daß unterschiedliche Erfolge im Erlernen von Lesen 
und Schreiben bei Jungen und Mädchen vor allem durch die Rolle verursacht 
werden, die die jeweilige Kultur den Geschlechtern zuteilt. 

(3) Rassenunterschiede in der Leselernfähigkeit beruhen nicht auf Erbfaktoren. 
Wenn z.B. schwarze Amerikaner einen geringeren Grad von Lesen besitzen als 
weiße Amerikaner, so ist dies in erster Linie auf subkulturelle Faktoren, vor 
allem Dialektunterschiede, zurückzuführen. 

(4) Das Lesenlernen wird von den verschiedenen Kulturen auf der Skala der 
Bildungsprioritäten unterschiedlich eingestuft. 

(5) Schließlich ist auch der Zweck des Lesenlernens kulturellen Verschieden- 
heiten unterworfen. Es wird daraus geschlossen, daß diese kulturellen Unter- 
schiede die Leselernfähigkeit des Kindes beeinflussen mussen und einen wichtigen 
Einfluß auf seine schulischen Leistungen ausüben. 


PRIORITES CULTURELLES ET APPRENTISSAGE A LA LECTURE 


Le projet intitulé “Lecture comparée”, que l'on vient de terminer, a recherché 
des variables universelles sociologiques, psychologiques et linguistiques dans diffé- 
rentes cultures et langues. Des spécialistes de plusieurs pays ont participé au projet. 
Cet article se concentre sur les influences culturelles que cette étude a permis de 
découvrir: 

(1) Les cultures varient dans l'importance qu'elles attachent sur l'étude de la lecture 
et de l'écriture. Ces différences sont déterminées principalement par la culture 
et non par des différences d'ordre matériel. 

(2) Dans l'apprentissage à la lecture, les différences entre les sexes varient d'une 
culture à l’autre. En se basant sur les résultats, on conclut que les différences 
dans l'apprentissage à la lecture des garçons et des filles sont causées surtout par 
les róles sexuels qu'impose la culture. 

(3) Les différences “raciales” dans l'apprentissage à la lecture ne sont pas déter- 
minées par des facteurs héréditaires. Pour citer un exemple, si les Américains 
Doirs ont un niveau de lecture moins élevé que les Américains blancs, ce fait est 
dà à des facteurs sous-culturels, et principalement à des différences de dialecte. 

(4) La lecture est placée à différents niveaux dans l'étude des priorités éducatives 
des différents cultures. 

(5) Enfin, le but de la lecture est aussi soumis à des variations d'ordre culturel. 
On en conclut que ces variations culturelles doivent influencer l'apprentissage à 
la lecture de l'enfant et constituent une influence importante dans son éducation. 


EVALUATING THE EFFECTIVENESS OF SCHOOLING 
by MicHAEL HUBERMAN, University of Geneva 


Evaluation: Components and Levels 

For the purposes of this paper, we define evaluation as a process 
whereby we assess the extent to which some activity has succeeded in 
doing what we intended it to do. This is a definition of product, outcome 
or swmmative evaluation. Hence, in this paper we deal only with the effects 
of education or training on a given population and with the factors 
contributing to those effects.1 This process is made up of three interrelated 
components: 

a) a valuing component, which indicates the worth of something, the 
merits and shortcomings of students, teachers, curricula or institutions; 

b) an information-gathering component, which involves the collection of 
evidence as to the functioning of the system, in order to better deploy 
people, funds and facilities in the future; 

c) a measurement component, which describes whether and to what 
extent students, staff and institutions have attained the objectives or 
expectations set out for them. 

The most common use of evaluation in education has been to collect 
information about changes in pupil behavior — school learning — in order 
to make decisions about the pupils themselves. In short, evaluation has 
meant judging students by means of such criterion measures as scores on 
national achievement tests and teachers’ comments on classroom per- 
formances. 

More recently, in an effort to see if, in fact, these changes are taking 
place - if, for example, pupils finishing a unit of study differ in what they 
can think or do from those who have not had that unit — we have begun to 
look more at the merits of the learning program itself in bringing about 
those changes: at texts, examinations, learning sequences and classroom 
conditions. Thereis, for example, a need to check the untested assumptions 
on which a good many curricula are based: that geometry develops 
deductive thinking; that organizing the study of history chronologically 
helps the student acquire a sense of time, that non-directive teaching 
develops greater autonomy in students in non-educational tasks. The 


* This paper has been adapted from the report of an international study 05 
criteria and mechanisms of evaluation in SEN education which was Carm 
out by the author. The final report will be published in 1974 by the UNES 
International Bureau of Education in Geneva. 
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recent polemic surrounding the suppression or maintenance of Latin as an 
obligatory subject in the secondary schools turns on this question of 
evaluating transfer of training. 

Not only are we unclear about the effects of education on children and 
adults, but there is little evaluation of what is going on in the classroom 
itself. Teachers spend 90 per cent of their time invisible to outside observ- 
ers. We have an unusual situation where an institution concerned with 
disseminating knowledge to others is generating little knowledge about 
its own functioning. 

In passing from evaluation of students to curricular evaluation, and in 
trying to find out which combinations of texts, teachers and schools have 
brought about significant changes in pupils, researchers have been led to 
evaluate other components of the school system: teacher training, ad- 
ministrative leadership, planning and budgeting, architecture. It has also 
become clear that non-educational agencies are beginning to evaluate more 
deliberately the school system with an overlapping or entirely different 
set of expectations and demands. Employers are judging schools on the 
resourcefulness or shortcomings of apprentices. Parents are evaluating 
theschools on favorable or unfavorable changesin their children. Politicians 
are looking at social class differences in enrollment figures, examination 
results and in numbers of diplomas awarded. The school, in fact, is the 
Social agency most visible and vulnerable to outside scrutiny and criticism. 


Explaining the Lack of Institutional Evaluation 

The principal benefit of evaluation is, of course, to provide information 
about how the educational system is operating, so as to determine if and 
Where changes are needed. This is a customary and vital step in the man- 
agement of any industrial, commercial or social enterprise. Businesses 
would go bankrupt and plants would break down if there was no in- 
formation available at most times on the effects of ongoing operations. 

A number of social agencies, however — including the educational sector 
- are not wholly dependent on the outcomes of their operations in order 
to keep functioning. The school does not bear the responsibility for what 
happens to graduates after obligatory schooling. Nor has it been anxious 
to take responsibility for what happens to students during their schooling. 
And school officials do not customarily collect statistics on the personal 
development and occupational careers of school graduates or school leavers 
In order to revise school practices. There is, then, less motivation to 
evaluate than in other sectors, and a tendency to use intuitive criteria for 
making decisions. 

It is important to isolate some of the causes of this syndrome: why so 
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little monitoring of schools and school systems and why so much passive 
and often active resistance to the demand for "accountability" in edu- 
cation? 
1. The school as a monopoly. It is often pointed out that primary and 
secondary schools do not have an economic motive nor do they face any 
competition, aside from the small network of private or denominational 
schools. In principle, then, they can afford to be less concerned with 
evaluation and improvement of their services. When parents are dissatis- 
fied with a school, they may move to another district, but the school is 
not threatened by the loss of these people's children. And since schooling 
is obligatory to the age of adolescence, the “clients” are not free to reject 
the services of the formal educational system unless they are willing to 
pay for private schools. 
2. Vagueness of objectives. Such objectives as "forming the whole child", 
“training for successful vocational life" or “preparing for effective citi- 
zenship" are very difficult to evaluate, since there is so little precision 
as to criteria or norms, e.g. what characterizes a “whole child", how would 
one distinguish “effective” from “ineffective” citizenship, what are the 
criteria for attaining "success" in vocational life? More recently, there 
has been an effort to make school objectives more precise, but, curiously 
enough, not much more effort than before to find out whether these 
objectives have been attained. To be sure, the vagueness of objectives 
may be a legitimate defence on the part of school officials to deal with the 
multiple and often incompatible demands of parents, social agencies, 
employers, legislators and pupils themselves. For example, schools are 
expected to be successful in forming academic skills and in promoting 
creativity and individual initiative and in assuring discipline, tact, obe- 
dience and promptness. 
3. Measurement difficulties. Learning is a subtle and complex process and 
results do not always show up clearly at the end of one or two years. It is 
also difficult to isolate the part of learning which takes place in schools 
and would not have taken place without schooling. People who receive 
different amounts of schoolingarealready non-comparablein other respects. 
Further, it is very difficult to determine the causes which have contributed 
to and detracted from that learning - causes that reside within and outside 
the student himself. Those learning outcomes which we can measure with 
precision are very specific cognitive operations and motor skills which are 
not usually the most important in terms of the school's or the economy's 
major objectives. 

Some of the more sophisticated measurement techniques allow us to 
account for the influence on student performances of teachers, class size, 
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social background and different types of classroom grouping. But we 
generally find (a) that the interactions between these variables are complex 
and require experimental settings to be identified, and (b) that the 
influences vary for different students. 

4, No provision for evaluative studies. In most countries, the total sum 
of resources and energies goes into carrying out routine operations and 
into maintaining salaries, supplies and the physical plant. This leaves 
little time or funds for planning, diagnosis and innovation. Research and 
evaluation functions are seldom built into school operations and, when 
they are, tend to be taken up with administrative data-collecting and 
book-keeping. Curiously enough, national education officials have not 
been willing in the past to invest significant amounts of public funds in 
experimentation or evaluation of the school system. 

5. No evaluation by clients. Program evaluation is more frequent in adult 
education since the opinion of the students is seen as legitimate. This 
enables teachers and administrators to revise curricula or methodology. 
In obligatory schooling, however, the students are wards of the state or 
“minors”, and their judgment of educational practices or of their own 
performance is seldom asked for and even less seldom taken into serious 
account. It is generally thought that school-age children cannot judge the 
merits or demerits of their training and that their satisfaction or dissatis- 
faction with schooling is beside the point in an institution having the 
function of socializing young people. 

6. Schooling as a “grants economy”. Boulding has pointed out one of the 
peculiarities of the school system in that its revenue, “unlike that, say, 
of the steel industry, is not derived from the sale of its product in the 
market .... The persons who receive the product — whether this is 
knowledge, skill, custodial care or certification — are not the people who 
pay for it."? This means that the producers of the educational “product” 
do not have any binding obligations toward the consumers of that product 
unless the persons who pay decide to intervene — which is very difficult 
for parents to do in a national education system. 

7. Faulting the clients for shortcomings. As mentioned above, the main 
type of organized evaluation carried out in schools is the evaluation of 
Students. Implicit in this process is the idea that the student is wholly 
responsible for his academic success or failure, not the institution. We do 
admit, of course, that poor teaching, overcrowded classrooms, low quality 
texts or invalid examinations can affect performance, but these factors 
will not show up clearly in the devices we use to measure that performance, 
namely raw or adjusted scores on achievement tests. And, of course, we 
rely heavily on these scores to judge the attainment of the school's 
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principle objective — student learning. Thus the vicious circle is closed, 
Moreover, since most examinations are graded on a normal curve, a fixed 
percentage of students succeed and fail only in relation to one another and 
therefore independently of the quality of the educational program or of 
the students’ absolute level of performance. This means that, hypotheti- 
cally, student learning could be judged sufficient when in fact the edu- 
cational programs or personnel were insufficient. 

8. Non-responsibility of the school. According to this argument, the most 
recent and perhaps the most controversial in educational circles, academic 
achievement does not depend on factors which can be controlled by the 
schools, but rather on the home environments of the students themselves. 
The schools have not been designed to remedy the kinds and degree of 
problems which students from disadvantaged backgrounds bring into 
classrooms; nor are the academic achievements of pupils from wealthy 
homes dependent on school facilities or programs. At the most, it is 
argued, schools can have an impact on non-academic or non-cognitive 
objectives (inculcating habits of promptness and obedience, teaching 
children to work together, etc.). 


Demands for Accountability in Education 

À look at ongoing or projected international research in education 
shows that the situation is changing rapidly. Investigators are looking 
more into the outcomes of education as well as into the factors responsible 
for those outcomes, As instruments and techniques of social science 
research improve, we are better able to measure whether objectives have 
been attained and to pinpoint the part played by teachers, school en- 
vironments and non-school factors in achieving different objectives in 
various settings. Also, the notion is gaining acceptance that the failure 
of individual students to reach academic objectives may be partly the 
responsibility of the schools. Most of the pressure, however, has come from 
outside the educational system itself. Increasingly, public officials and 
private citizens are demanding "accountability" from education: that 
the schools justify their use of public expenditures by making theif 
objectives more precise, measuring the degree of attainment of these 
objectives and submitting the results to public scrutiny. We can best 
indicate the source and import of these demands with a few illustrations: 
1. Convergence of criticism on specific objectives of the school. The inability 
of many school systems to attain the goal of equality of educational 
opportunity has brought criticism from parents, legislators and welfare 
officials. In the majority of countries, the distribution of the population 
among the various social classes is very different from the distribution 
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in the schools, and increasingly so at the level of secondary and higher 
education. Moreover, there has been limited progress in this area over the 
past decade, at least in terms of proportionate representation. As “demo- 
cratization” is a standard objective in educational charters and as the 
majority of funds for education are being spent on an already favored 
minority of children and youth, there is increasing pressure on the schools 
to show evidence of reaching that objective. 

2. Dissatisfaction of employers. Dissatisfaction with the new generation of 
school graduates is increasing, or at least is more vocal. Employers tend 
to find new apprentices either (a) disobedient and unmotivated or (b) 
conforming and unresourceful or else (c) less skilled than previous age 
cohorts. The most vulnerable target for criticism is;the school, which is 
seen to have failed in its tasks of training and sociefzation. This dissatis- 
faction usually takes some time to filter down to local schools, since most 
follow-up evaluations on school graduates are done by the labor ministry, 
not the education ministry. 

3. Dissatisfaction on the part of school graduates. More attention is being 
given to the evaluation by primary and secondary school graduates of 
their schooling — evaluations in which there is more stability in the 
judgments made in the course of several years than researchers had 
expected. The most serious criticisms have touched on the inadequacies 
of schools in teaching the basic "survival skills" (reading, writing, mathe- 
matics) in such a way that these skills are retained over time or transfer 
to occupational life. Perhaps the most dramatic case has come from the 
American schoolboy who, judging that he was unable to read well enough 
on graduation from secondary school to do other than unskilled manual 
labor, is sueing the State for damages.? The suit charges the school district 
with “breach of statutory duty”. Here is possibly the first case whereby 
the school system's accountability to its “clients” will be tested on legal 
Brounds. 

4. Increases in costs, decreases in productivity. As a labor-intensive indus- 
try, the school system is usually unable to increase its productivity 
(numbers of graduates) in the same proportion as its cost to the economy. 
In most countries, the percentage of the school-going population is not 
increasing proportionately as fast as wages and the costs of maintenance. 
Thus, unit costs or expenditures on schools as a. percentage of the GNP 
Will tend to rise constantly. When schooling costs more for the same rate 
of service, the public will demand that the quality of that service be 
measurably improved or, at least, that the use of the annual budget be 
Justified more rigorously than before. 

5. Disenchantment with the myth of education. A number of countries 
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continue to subscribe to the theory of residual factors, according to which 
a loose correlation is made between the amount of education received 
by school-age children and growth in GNP. This has resulted in massive 
school enrollment and literacy campaigns absorbing up to 40 per cent of 
the annual budget. As yet, however, there is no firm evidence to support 
the thesis that full school enrollments will increase economic productivity, 
although there is data suggesting a minimum threshold of school attend- 
ance and literacy necessary for sustained economic growth under normal 
international market conditions. Similarly, the faith in education as the 
principal remedy to health problems, crime and social inequalities has be- 
come more tempered. The general public now wants to know precisely 
what the schools can accomplish in terms of individual and social ob- 
jectives. 


How Educational Outcomes are Measured 

As subtle or gradual as learning outcomes may be, we can measure them 
with some degree of accuracy, just as we can begin to assess such complex 
variables as teaching performance, the attainment of affective objectives 
(achievement need, creativity, sociability) and institutional climates. We 
can, moreover, measure some of the interactions between these factors. 
In fact, unless we do measure these interactions, we shall never know 
what accounts for greater or lesser learning and higher or lower rates of 
innovation in schools. 

There are, of course, no absolute measures of quality or productivity 
in education. These measures depend on the type and hierarchy of ob- 
jectives and performance norms within a given educational system. If 
country x has the objective of bringing 90 per cent of its population to 
reading proficiency and retaining it at a given level, we can begin to 
evaluate this objective by testing samples of the population annually. 
If the objective includes amounts and types of reading matter, we can 
interview samples of the population on their reading habits and study 
indicators such as book sales, borrowing of books from local libraries, 
subscription rates for periodicals and the like. Another country may 
consider this objective less important and may have other standards 
for reading proficiency or other criteria by which to judge reading habits. 
A third country may be less worried about a drop in reading proficiency at 
school if scores on computation skills go up or if adult literacy rates remain 
constant. 

It is easier, to be sure, to measure reading proficiency at school or upon 
graduation than among school graduates or school leavers. Such is, i? 
fact, the usual practice. But most educational objectives are so formulated 
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as to claim that skills, knowledge and attitudes will be retained beyond 
school years. What is more, the investment made in obligatory schooling 
for children by a given society is made implicitly on this very premise. 
There is a need, long overdue, to study the effects of schooling on gradua- 
tes and to compare these effects with the type and level of objectives set 
for the schools. 

Countries have a number of ways of measuring the effectiveness or 
productivity of schools. Almost all researchers try to identify some key 
measure(s) of the system’s performance (usually the academic achieve- 
ment of pupils), then to isolate such variables as school expenditures or 
pupil-teacher ratios in order to see which factors contribute to higher 
performance. In schematic terms, we have the following formula: 


P = f (Ci, Us) 
where 


P is a measure of the system's performance 

C; are the variables which can be controlled 

U, are the variables (and constants) which are not controlled but affect 
P, and 

f is the relationship between P and C; and Uj. 


An overview of the principal criteria used for evaluating school per- 

formance would include most of the following items: 
l. National achievement tests. In the majority of educational systems, 
academic achievement of pupils is the main objective. The most common 
Criterion of evaluation is the mean score of individuals or groups 
of pupils on national achievement tests in reading, written expression 
in the mother-tongue and mathematics skills. One school system can 
compare its results with a neighboring system in which students have 
taken the same tests, or can refer to national or international norms. 

In some evaluation studies, there is an attempt to study the "input" 
factors or independent variables which may affect these outcomes. Quite 
often, in fact, these factors are used as absolute measures of school quality, 
Whether or not they lead to improved performances on the part of pupils. 
The most frequently used are the following: pupil-teacher ratios, levels 
of educational expenditures, years of teacher training, number of hours of 
Instruction, homogeneous and heterogeneous grouping, level of parents’ 
educational attainment and number of auxiliary staff. As yet, there is no 
hard data to show that any one of these variables is decisive by itself. An 
added problem in comparing two schools with different performance levels 
and different input characteristics is that there is generally more variation 
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in test scores within each school than between different schools. Since we 
use mean scores to compare schools and school systems, we may well do 
better to look more at individual differences between pupils than to try 
for comparability between groups. Also, there is increasing evidence that 
success in school achievement beyond the first cycle of secondary edu- 
cation does not predict success in adult achievement, as measured in terms 
of annual earnings, professional rank, number of inventions or original 
contributions, or responsibilities for community welfare. More accurate 
predictors are non-cognitive traits, such as need for achievement, ability 
to concentrate, perseverance and creativeness. In a few countries, these 
traits have become prominent as school objectives and learning environ- 
ments are being organized in order to better achieve them in a larger 
proportion of school children. In fact, these personality characteristics 
probably account for success in academic performance as well. 

In some countries, less emphasis is put on academic achievement than 
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on such objectives as “development of critical awareness”, “sensitivity to 
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human relations”, “ability to conceive and adopt a personal system of 
values”, “self-actualization’”’ and "acquiring a sense of social responsibil- 
ity". The criteria, modes and standards of evaluation are far less develop- 
ed, but a good deal of work is under way. 

2. Inputjoutput ratios. A second set of widely used evaluative measures 
deals with the productivity of the educational system as a whole rather 
than with levels of academic achievement. Basically, the chief objective 
is to maintain an optimal retention rate — to turn out a high proportion 
of school graduates who complete the obligatory school cycle in the mini- 
mum required number of years. The output is measured against the total 
number of pupils beginning a given cycle and against the proportion of 
pupilstakingmorethan theminimum number of years. This technique, to be 
sure, tells us nothing about the characteristics of school graduates nor about 
the quality of instructional services. As a result, these measures are often 
correlated with data on achievement levels, Other system-wide evaluations 
are made to measure the attainment of economic objectives, e.g. checking 
the articulation between obligatory schooling and employment by studying 
unemployment rates among diploma-holders aged 14-18; or, alterna- 
tively, checking the longer term relationship between education and occu- 
pational skills by checking unemployment rates, changes in jobs or requests 
for in-service training for graduates aged 18-65. 

3. Structural differentiation. Farrell has proposed an interesting criterion 
for evaluating the overall quality of a national school system.4 He calls it 
“structural differentiation", by which is meant the number and variety 
of different units present or absent in an educational system. For example, 
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a fairly differentiated system of agricultural education might include a 
secondary-level agricultural school, a university faculty of agronomy, a 
university research center in agriculture and a specialized secondary-level 
agricultural school. The basic premise is that a highly differentiated edu- 
cational structure would be more multi-dimensional, would adapt more 
quickly to changes in the environment and, thereby, would achieve a 
higher level of general performance. 

The list of items chosen as indicative of structural differentiation is 

arbitrary (but quite representative of the formal school system) and may 
hide the fact that some systems are more differentiated at different levels 
or in the provision of different services. Nonetheless, both the measure- 
ment technique (scalogram analysis) and the theoretical approach are 
very suggestive. As an illustration, Farrell’s analysis of Latin America 
(Table 1) shows the rankings of the various countries as well as the items 
which determine the ranks (an “x” indicates that an item was present in 
1960). 
4. Human resource indicators. Farrell's approach overlaps with the scale 
of “human resource indicators”, first developed by Harbison and Myers® 
and often used by the United Nations. For education a number of indi- 
cators are selected as representative of “educational flow and efficiency" 
and a criterion level of attainment or a given weight may be selected for 
each indicator. The assumption is that those systems scoring high on 
criterion levels for the various indicators will perform well in attaining a 
variety of educational objectives. The list most commonly used is the 
following: 

~ Total enrollments in (a) primary, (b) secondary, and (c) third level 

~ Secondary level enrollments by type: general, vocational & technical, 

teacher-training 

- Grade specific enrollments at critical points in the educational flow 

in primary schooling: 
(a) first graders’ enrollment (entry) 
(b) fifth graders’ enrollment (relevant to literacy) 
(c) terminal graders’ enrollment 

~ Indicator of school attendance at primary level 

~ Protein intake of children aged 9 months to 3 years 

~ Teachers per number of school-age population 

~ Pupil/teacher ratio | 

- Proportion of qualified teachers within all the teaching profession 

(primary level) 
~ Proportion of third-level students in science and technology 
7 Proportion of third-level students in agriculture 
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Scalogram of Educational Structural Differentiation 
Latin America 1960 
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Source: J. P. Farrell, “The structural differentiation of developing education 
systems", Comparative: Education Review, October 1969. 
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- Proportion of females among all third-level students 

— Proportion of females among all secondary-level students 

— Proportion of females among all primary enrollments 

— Proportion of teaching hours devoted to scientific subjects in curricula 
at secondary level 

5. Comparisons between school leavers and graduates. In a few instances, 
researchers have tried to see which effects an educational system has on a 
group of children by comparing school leavers with graduates or secondary 
school graduates with those who have not gone beyond primary schooling. 
As mentioned earlier, these groups are not comparable in any experi- 
mental sense, but such studies do indicate the kinds of skill, knowledge 
and attitude which seem to have a more lasting effect on school gradu- 
ates, 

The majority of research is done with adults — usually with fathers of 
school children — who have or have not completed secondary school. The 
overall results from several countries indicate that secondary school 
graduates differ as a group from primary school graduates (or primary 
School leavers) in the following ways: 

- higher performance on standardized achievement, aptitude and in- 

telligence tests; 

- higher status occupation (more white collar jobs); 

— greater interest in intrinsic rewards at work (complexity of work, use 
of skills and talents) and less interest in external rewards (adequacy 
of wages, job security, retirement benefits) ; 

- greater awareness of opportunities for further education and training 
and more participation in such programs; 

~ higher reading rates for newspapers, periodicals and books; more 
frequent visits to public libraries; 

- participation in more community and professional organizations. 

Attendance or non-attendance at school may have little to do with 
these differences (although possession of a school diploma is obviously a 
key factor). Also, there is likely to be more variation within groups than 
between groups. But some researchers feel that the years spent in school 
do create significant differences, especially in attitudes and perceptions. In 
Ge Study of Tunisian adolescents, Kleinberg makes that claim emphati- 
ca y: 


For the girls in school and for both groups of boys, the sheer amount of 
Schooling they’ve obtained is the decisive factor in shaping their perceptives on 
the social changes which are transforming the present as well as their sense of 
future possibilities, moving them increasingly apart from the psychology of 
their parents. Among the boys who have left school, how much schooling they 
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had is far more important than age or socio-economic status in affecting their 
knowledge of current events, their sense of personal control over their lives, and 
their view of themselves as part of the modern vanguard of social change, 
The boys who are still in school, compared with the school leavers and 
controlling for differences in age and socio-economic status, are far more 
sensitive in general to the changes in their social environment. They’re more 
likely to say that they'll raise their own sons differently from the way they 
themselves were raised, more likely to feel that they’re better off than their 
fathers were at their age, and more insistent on their right to choose their own 
wives, to search for individual success in independence from their family. 
They’re also more supportive of current moves toward women’s equality, far 
morein favor of coeducation, more ready to endorse the goals of family planning, 
and willing to allow their daughters to date at an earlier age. Similarly, the 
girls who are still in school differ from the girl school leavers not only in their 
leisure activities and their knowledge of current events, but also in their greater 
rejection of fatalism and their deeper commitment to individual success. 


One question here is whether such a situation would obtain in a highly 
industrialized country with a large number of non-educational channels 
-notably the media — reaching out-of-school children and youth. Another 
question is whether the curriculum and objectives of the school system in 
Tunisia are unusually “modern” in relation to the surrounding environ- 
ment. 

Similar results come from the various studies comparing literates with 
illiterates. Since correlations are high between literacy ratings and years 
of primary schooling, the data may be comparable to research on school 
graduates and school leavers. In general, literates tend to differ from 
illiterates in: 

— their ability to think of themselves as members of a nation rather 

than only as members of a village; 

— their aspirations for secondary schooling and university studies for 

their sons; 

— their willingness to use new fertilizers and machinery in agriculture; 

— a lower degree of fatalism. 

6. Intwitive Evaluations. Finally, it may be worth speculating about how 
senior officials (school superintendents, directors of primary and secondary 
education in states or districts) evaluate the general effectiveness of school 
systems on the basis of intuitive criteria, which is usually the case. Very 
likely, they use a number of quantitative criteria, such as: 

— increases in budget for personnel, equipment and buildings, in rela 

to the budget of the preceding year(s); 

— higher scores by graduating students on national achievement te 

in the basic academic subjects in relation to the preceding year(s) 

Qualitative criteria are likely to be more subtle. The administrat?" 
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probably centers on changes in opinions, attitudes and voting behavior on 
the part of key legislators, the heads of state or national political parties 
and the president of the teachers’ union. Such people are good barometers 
of general judgments being made about the school system, and these 
judgments usually carry more weight in making changes than do the 
results of more scientific evaluations. It may well be the case that senior 
educational administrators have better results with intuitive evaluations 
than with scientific methods. 


Recent Trends in Evaluation 

In 1972, the UNESCO International Bureau of Education in Geneva 
commissioned the School of Psychology and Educational Sciences of the 
University of Geneva to carry out a comparative study of instruments 
and mechanisms for evaluating the first cycle of secondary eduaction in 
eight countries: Canada, Colombia, Hungary, Iran, Nigeria, Switzerland, 
Thaïland and Tunisia. In the course of this study, research centers in these 
countries were asked to survey the principal reforms carried out in 
evaluation work over the past five years. 

With some exceptions, the data from highly industrialized countries 
differs from that of developing countries. Globally, the tendency in 
developing countries is as follows: 

- a major effort to design and standardize achievement tests in order 
to overcome the subjective nature of teachers’ assessments and to 
obtain results which are comparable at the regional or national level; 

- evaluation of students on the basis of a more complete dossier, in- 
cluding reports on classroom participation, out-of-school activities, 
guidance and aptitude tests, indications of progress or difficulties 
and, in some instances, self-evaluation or evaluation by peers; 

- provisions for new or increased instruction in test construction and 

evaluation methodology for teachers in training; 

increased use of system-wide evaluations on a regular basis, e.g. input/ 
output analyses of pupil flow, more detailed studies of wastage rates, 
approximations of numbers of graduates and numbers and types of 
available jobs. N 

From highly industrialized countries, the reports stress the following 
Points: 

- attempts to design and standardize tests of non-cognitive or affective 

objectives; 

- individualization of tests (greater use of criterion-referenced tests 
rather than norm-referenced tests); 

— measurement of school “climates” or “environments” (patterns of 
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management, human relations, communication, morale); 

— increased use of self-evaluation by pupils; 

— an effort to determine the effects of teachers' personalities and atti- 

tudes on the performance of pupils. 

It is difficult to know whether, to date, these efforts have improved 
measurably the sectors in which they are being made. In some instances, 
evaluative studies seem to have set off a major reform. According to the 
respondent, this was the case in Nigeria as the result of an International 
Labour Organization study of retention and wastage rates in primary and 
secondary schools. The study, in fact, was not directly concerned with 
the education sector, but rather was intended for the Ministry of Economic 
Planning and Social Development. Another impetus to continued reform 
and evaluation seems to be the creation of an experimental network of 
schools at the secondary level. Such projects, when well designed, have 
an inbuilt evaluation component. Such is the case in the Cycle d'Orienta- 
tion in Geneva, where the research center has monitored the experiment 
with evaluative studies of parents' opinions, students with especially high 
or low performances, predictive criteria of academic success, test results 
according to socio-cultural backgrounds of students and differentiated 
performances by students on various standardized tests. The principal 
utility of such a research center is that it feeds evaluative information 
directly to the central administration which oversees the network of 
schools. 
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KRITERIEN UND VERFAHREN DER EVALUATION 


Diese Untersuchung beschränkt sich auf die Produkt-, Resultats- und summativen 
Beurteilungsverfahren. Drei Komponenten werden analysiert: die Wertungskompo- 
nente, die informationssammelnde und die Messungskomponente. Weiterhin werden 
die Ursachen für den Widerstand des Bildungswesens gegen eine Leistungsmessung 
sowie die Gründe untersucht, warum sich die Entscheidungsbefugten so weitgehend 
auf intuitive Kriterien verlassen. 

Ein Blick auf die laufende oder geplante Forschung zeigt jedoch, daß sich diese 
Situation stark verändert und die Forscher jetzt ihr Augenmerk mehr auf die Resul- 
tate des Bildungswesens und auf die Faktoren richten, die diese Resultate herbei- 
führen. 

Darauf folgt eine Übersicht über die Methoden, die zur Messung der Wirksamkeit 
der Schule angewendet werden. Nationale Leistungstests, das Verhältnis von Auf- 
wand zu Ergebnissen und die Kriterien für “strukturelle Differenzierung" und Indi- 
katoren des auf die Menschen bezogenen Leistungspotentials eines Bildungssystems 
(“human resource indicators"), die dessen Effizienz beschreiben, stellen die wesent- 
lichen wissenschaftlichen Bewertungsverfahren dar. Einige Forscher haben ver- 
sucht, Schulabgänger aus verschiedenen Abgangsstufen mit Universitátsabsolventen 
zu vergleichen, um die Fähigkeit, das Wissen und die Einstellung zu isolieren, die 
über einen langen Zeitraum erhalten bleiben. 

Der SchluBteil der Untersuchung beschreibt einige neuere Trends in der Leistungs- 
messung aus acht Ländern — sowohl Entwicklungs- wie auch Industrieländern — 
anhand der von der IBE-Evaluationsstudie erfaßten Daten. 


CRITERES ET MECANISMES D'EVALUATION 


Cet ouvrage se limite à l'évaluation du produit, résultat ou type cumulatif. Il 
analyse les trois composantes suivantes: celle d'évaluation, celle réunissant les 
informations et celle mesurant ces informations. Il recherche ensuite les raisons 
pour lesquelles le systéme éducatif résiste aux évaluations, et la confiance accordée 
aux critères intuitifs. 

Toutefois, si l’on examine brièvement les recherches en cours ou envisagées, on 
S'apercevra que la situation se modifie rapidement et que les chercheurs considèrent 
plus les résultats de l'éducation, ainsi que les facteurs expliquant ces résultats. 

Vient ensuite un examen des méthodes examinées pour mesurer l'efficacité des 
écoles. Les principales méthodes scientifiques d'évaluation sont: les tests nationaux 
de rendement, les proportions input/output, les critères de "'différenciation structu- 
relle” et les “indicateurs de ressources humaines." Des chercheurs ont essayé de 
comparer des groupes d'éléves quittant l'école à différentes étapes terminales 
d'instruction avec des diplómés, de manière à isoler les sortes d’aptitudes, connais- 
Sances et attitudes, que l’on a conservées jusqu’à présent. d 

A la dernière section de l'ouvrage, l’auteur décrit, sur la base des données réunies 
au cours de l'étude du BIE sur l'évaluation, certaines tendances récentes qui se sont 
Produites dans l'évaluation de huit pays, développés et en voie de développement. ` 
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INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION IN RESEARCH FOR 
EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


Ricarpo Diez HocHLEITNER, Fundacion General Mediterranea, Madrid 


Behind the launching of a new aeroplane or a new drug on the market, there 
generally lie several years of study and experiment; yet only a few decades ago it 
was very unusual for any Ministry of Education to invest substantial human and 
financial resources in the development of a new school curriculum or in the revision 
of information media and educational methods. Nevertheless, the interests involved 
in adapting a curriculum to socio-economic requirements (to say nothing of the 
student’s personal requirements!) and the comparative cost effectiveness of media 
and methods are enormous: probably much greater than the economic and social 
consequences of a new aeroplane or a new drug. 

After the Second World War, the international community would appear to have 
become increasingly aware of this illogical situation. The Williamsburg Conference 
on the World Crisis in Education in 1967, and the International Conference on Edu- 
cational Planning convened by UNESCO in 1968, both stressed the need for system- 
atically allocating a part of national budgets to research. Again in 1968, the 29th 
International Conference on Education, held in Geneva, was entirely devoted to 
pedagogical research. In fact, all over the world in the last decade, numerous edu- 
cational research and development institutions have been set up. There is the 
UNESCO International Institute of Educational Planning (ITEP) and the OECD 
Centre for Educational Research and Innovation (CERI), both in Paris, and ona 
national level, to mention only one, the recently created Research Center for the 
Development of Education in Madrid, which is linked to a network of eighteen 
university-based educational research institues in Spain. 

Nevertheless, in spite of recent achievements there is still a long way to 80 
Addressing the Williamsburg meeting, Mr. René Maheu, the Director General of 
UNESCO, pointed out that if education was to be modernized, at least 2 per cent 
of educational budgets would have to be devoted to research. This percentage, 
while considerably lower than that allocated to research in industrial or military 
enterprises, had hardly ever been reached. The reason for this relative indifference 
to educational research derives to a considerable extent from the difficulty of 
accurately and speedily evaluating the specific benefits of research in the field of 
education, and this has most probably given rise to doubts in the minds of those 
responsible for its financing as to the urgency and priority of research. But some 
scepticism was also registered in scientific circles as to the very meaning and value 
of educational research. Nothing, in my opinion, can be achieved so long aS er 
doubts remain, both regarding the economic effectiveness and the scientific validity 
of educational research. 
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Education is not a Science but a Problem 

A first misunderstanding comes perhaps from speaking of “educational research”. 
One should speak, rather, of sociological, psychological, or biological research into 
education. Indeed, education is not a science. In his book Crisis in the Classroom, 
Charles E. Silberman shows how, for the sake of academic status, educators have 
tried for a century or more to present education as a science per se, and how miser- 
ably they have failed.! Education is a human activity, the concern of practically all 
the human sciences. Hence research cannot be carried out into education, but rather 
into the basic human sciences, such as biology, psychology, sociology, economics 
etc. examined in terms of educational problems. The only logical meaning of 
“educational research” would be: interdisciplinary cooperation among various 
specialists on a given educational field. 

Nor is this a purely Byzantine discussion. When, in the nineteenth century, 
certain educators tried to build up a science of education, they adopted a rather 
naive methodology involving, as a professor of that time put it, an “orgy” of surveys, 
tabulations, normal curves, coefficients of correlation, regression equations and the 
like.2 We have not entirely moved out of this pseudo-scientific phase, either in 
pedagogy or in the economics of education. It would appear that, all too often, 
people rush into quantification before they have formed a reasonable concept of the 
data and structure of the educational phenomena they are investigating. This is, 
in all likelihood, the reason why a considerable part of pedagogy as well as such a 
modern discipline as educational planning, merely consists of an accumulation of 
uncoordinated material 3 

The way out is obvious: to interest some of the best minds from the world of 
basic sciences in the problems of education. Psychology, sociology and economics 
clearly have much to say on education; but research should not be restricted to 
these fields which have traditionally been related to pedagogy and school systems. 
Research into education should likewise be launched in the fields of physiology, 
biology, the sciences of information and communication, and general and special 
epistemology. There is a great deal to be done, for instance, in connection with the 
physiology of learning and teaching, the applications of bio-feedback and psychoso- 
matic self-control to the learning process, the biological process of memorization, 
understanding or creativity, the analysis of the structures of acquisition of each 
particular science, etc. In the remaining thirty years of this century, pedagogy 
cannot continue to be a vague yet impassioned discussion on the theories of ancient 
or modern authors; it'has to find a basis, and this basis must be rooted in the basic 
sciences, v 

This is clearly the present-day trend in research, and it is significant that the 
International Association for the Advancement of Educational Research should 
have adopted “The Contribution of Basic Sciences to the Sciences of Education” as 
the subject of its Sixth Congress, held in Paris this year. 


Research Policy for Industry and Education Should Be Different 

A second misunderstanding, that arose in the 1950s, involved an attempt to 
apply all the principles behind scientific policy in the fields of, let us say, industry, 
agriculture or health, to the sector of education. 

A perfectly justifiable reaction to the philosophical and rhetorical literature of 
much traditional pedagogy was, on the one hand, to emphasize applied as opposed 
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to fundamental research and to ask for immediate results in order to tackle the 
urgent problems of the world-wide educational crisis, and, on the other, to believe 
that everything started, in education as in the pharmaceutical industry, with a 
market demand instigating applied research which in its turn required basic re- 
search. 

Both of these principles are now appearing more and more difficult to applyinthe 
realm of education. However urgent the need to improve the quality and output of 
education, there would seem to be little use in asking for the practical and immediate 
application of a technology when, in many instances, this technology neither exists 
nor has a minimal scientific basis. However urgent our need, our immediate efforts 
should be devoted primarily to the creation of the scientific and technological pre- 
requisites of applied research. Failure to do so will only delay still further the time 
when we shall be in a position to carry out applied research. We can go on demanding 
quick results, but so long as the first step has not been taken, we cannot take the 
second or third. This is no imaginary danger; Research and Development - which 
originally constituted a perfectly sensible way of tackling the problem of integrating 
existing knowledge, experimentation and diffusion — have at times become a sort 
of dogma, and as a dogma, could well jeopardize the urgently needed development 
of long-term fundamental research.4 

Yet, while demand for research stands out clearly when industry requires a new 
alloy or medicine a new antibiotic, this demand is much more vague in matters of 
education. It would perhaps not be an exaggeration to suggest that there are 
probably very few administrations in different parts of the world awaiting the results 
of research, and there are even fewer which engage in research before laying down 
the outline of their education programmes. What happens is that the reform is 
introduced first (on the basis of what is already known) and the research is carried 
out later on. Educational administrators would not appear, in their heart of hearts, 
to have very much faith in research, so it is very difficult, at times even impossible, 
to persuade the departments concerned to define their research requirements 
precisely and in all sincerity. Demand, if any, may be spurious; the customer may 
be far from exacting when it comes to questions of time or the quality of the end 
Product; and there are often doubts as to how or whether this end product will be 
used. In other words, in education, practical demand cannot be expected to auto- 
matically set the wheels of research in motion. After we have given this a little 
thought, we realize that there is nothing extraordinary or shocking about the fact. 
Separate parts of education may be consumer goods, but education as a whole does 
not form part of the production-consumption process; it constitutes the reproduction 
— meaning not only repetition but also renovation — of human society and culture, 
and societies have no choice other than to decide on the amount and sort of insti- 
tutionalized education that they want. It follows, therefore, that we ought not to 
just wait for a kind of “natural”, i.e. market economy, demand to arise. It is for 
us to interfere, just as it is for us to define a research policy, if we want to renew 
education and, at least at the outset, plan a research programme. 


General Lines of a Research Policy 


The following analysis offers a few hints as to a possible education research 
policy: 
a) One should draw a clear distinction between practical studies of immediat 
use and long-range research. Practical studies may present existing alternative 
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solutions to a problem, sum up the results of experience in other countries, 
develop a model, analyze difficulties and constraints likely to appear, etc. They 
are extremely useful but should not be called research. 

b) We must not, on the pretext of realism, expect practical results from educational 
research as such, before it is able to provide them (judging from the present-day 
technological and scientific situation of education). We have already lost so 
much time by hurrying that now we should move slowly, step by step, thus 
avoiding rushing into operations before the basic conceptual problems have been 
solved. 

c) We should unreservedly recognize that research into the biology of education 
is biological research, that research into the sociology of education is sociological 
research, and so on. Hence, the first step to be taken towards serious research on 
behalf of education would be to encourage biologists, psychologists, sociologists, 
epistemologists, economists, etc. to launch research projects involving education- 
al problems. In practical terms, this means financing such research. 

d) A special effort needs to be made in evaluation methodology. As long as we have 
no reliable means of evaluating the results of education, whether individual or 
social, cultural or economical, it will be difficult to adopt a rational approach to 
educational problems. 

e) It also would seem to be important, at the outset, that some of our best human 
resources be devoted to synthesizing existing knowledge of educational problems, 
ranging from the theory of learning to the economics of education. 

f) Finally, although logically this should be the very first step, effort and time 
should be invested in defining the situation of educational research, in seriously 
evaluating governmental or industrial utilization of previous research achieve- 
ments, in identifying possible sources of demand, in assessing the feasibility 
of the research in question and in surveying the existing and likely human 
resources available for scientific research into educational problems at both 
national and international levels. 


The Role of International Cooperation 

Educational problems interest a number of disciplines. Not only is the area of 
research a vast one, but scientific research in education is of quite recent origin. 
It is not a matter of follow-up, but of actual creation. Faced with this gigantic task, 
no country by itself is nowadays in a position to make the effort required to reach 
Tesearch take-off level or, if we use another metaphor, the threshold of research 
chain reaction. 

In the first place, international cooperation is obviously essential if resources are 
to be pooled; terminology, statistics and documentation standardized; and works 
synthesizing existing knowledge prepared and published. A good example lies in the 
conservation and availability of primary research data; until quite recently most 
published research has given global results and it would be extremely useful if banks 
of primary data presented in internationally standardized terms could be made 
available for cross-calculation and readjustment. 

Cooperation is also desirable because there are still relatively few scientists willing 
to devote part of their work to educational problems. In these circumstances, it 
would be absurd to duplicate efforts. Distribution of work, mutual control and 
interdisciplinary cooperation on an international scale would appear to be vital if 
educational research is expected to make significant progress in the near future. 
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Finally, cooperation is absolutely necessary because technical demand on a nation- 
al scale is nearly always, as we have previously seen, mixed up with political and 
administrative concern. All too often local or national demand for research, when 
it exists, already points to the type of results expected. At the international level, 
demand is more objective since the various national expectations involved tend to 
be mutually neutralized. However, the real demand for this type of research, which 
has little chance of giving significant practical results during the life-time of one 
ministerial or governmental team, is that registered by mankind generally. Only 
humanity as a whole is interested in investing resources for periods of ten, twenty or 
more years in order to obtain scientific results concerning the education of man, In 
other words, research into education is only meaningful on an international scale; 
and this means that only by international cooperation can a serious programme of 
research be launched and its continuity ensured. 

Existing international institutions provide a valuable background and ought to 
play an important role in any new approach to educational research. In this con- 
nection it should be remembered that day-to-day operations and short-term edu- 
cational planning will continue to require studies, surveys and some sort of applied 
research or R & D to enable education policy-makers and educational administrators 
to cope with immediate tasks. 

The International Bureau of Education (IBE) has played an historic role in 
international cooperation — since its establishment in 1925 — providing a clearing- 
house and a meeting ground for policy-makers and comparative educators. After 
its recent integration in UNESCO (1968), the IBE should continue to fulfil these 
functions while improving their quality, but it should also concentrate on a basic 
research area. Jean Piaget’s association with the IBE leads one to think immediately 
of the fields of psychology and epistemology. 

The Unesco Institute for Education in Hamburg, established in the early days of 
UNESCO's existence (1951), has also made an important contribution to comparative 
education as well as to educational sociology and education for peace. More recent 
developments show the modification of the Institute’s programme in the direction 
of more fundamental research, e.g. on lifelong education, and show its potential for 
carrying out basic research on the process of learning related to actual content, thus 
contributing to international understanding and peace. 

The IIEP, established only a decade ago by UNESCO, already has an impressive 
record of both training activities for planners and administrators and of studies and 
surveys of real significance for educational development. Economics, as one of the 
basic sciences of education, seems a natural field of research for the ITEP along with 
others such as the sciences of information and communication. f 

Similarly, OECD's CERI has been particularly active and successful in identifying 
major problems in educational development which require an innovative approat 
and, to this end, it has been able to mobilize excellent intellectual resources for 
studies in member countries. The degree of research sophistication which can be 
found in several CERI member states might induce it to undertake research in 
resource-demanding areas such as the applications of bio-feedback and psychoso" 
matic self-control to the learning process, the biological process of memorization, 
or the analysis of the structure of acquisition of individual disciplines. 
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International Projects as Centres of Interest for Research 

While, as we have pointed out, demand usually tends to be vague, the situation in 
developing countries, their obvious need of instruction for better production, better 
sanitation, better organization and, finally, a better life, may provide international 
cooperation with an incentive to launch a comprehensive and integrated programme 
of studies — and, ultimately, research — concerning education. 

Developing countries may, with justification, become confused when they intro- 
duce and extend educational structures, programmes and methods created under 
other skies and in other circumstances, and which, even in their native surroundings, 
are today very much a subject of debate. They definitely need technical assistance 
of the highest level, assistance based on a careful examination of the situation, of 
available educational tools and of the possibility of applying them to any situation, 
Such assistance can and should be provided by whichever country is leading in the 
field concerned, be it a developed or a developing country. The organization of 
such assistance can lead to the building up of a cooperative approach to studies and 
research. 

In this case the main or at least the first problem to be tackled involves organi- 
zation. Studies and or research distributed without careful planning among uni- 
versities, institutes or individual specialists, will be of little use either to developing 
countries or for the development of research. First of all we need to identify a 
number of developing countries that are truly interested in receiving a comprehen- 
sive study of the situation and prospects for their educational system and reasonably 
well disposed to making practical use of the results. Studies should not be prepared 
just for one country, but for them all; comparisons and contrasts may prove illu- 
minating and, in any case, a great deal of duplication can thus be avoided, as for 
instance with curriculum preparation. The second step would be to plan very care- 
fully the stages and interactions of the various studies, surveys, experiments and 
possibly research, Such a planning process should lead to a type of PERT (Program 
Evaluation and Review Technique) network. The third step would involve dis- 
tributing this work, a task which, as I see it, ought to be done by inviting bids, with 
specification of aims, expected minimal results, scale of details required, delays 
allowed, study evaluation process, experiments with research, etc. The fourth step 
would consist of the evaluation, acceptance and payment of the project. 

More developed countries should join such an enterprise, contributing available 
experience, talented and imaginative researchers, and financial means, while 
benefiting from sharing a fresh look at education without the usual national or local 
bias, This could be done under UN Development Planning auspices, for such is the 
general approach conceived in the design of global research projects, intended to 
foster international cooperation on major scientific and technological research 
issues directly contributing to development. The few global research projects under 
way are restricted to agriculture, i.e. to the startling “green revolution”. Present 
efforts to initiate new global research projects are mainly aimed at efficient low 
cost construction, including housing and school buildings. N 

It would seem important to stress once more at this stage the fact that if we are 
aiming not merely at a show of research, but at research as something real, a pro- 
gramme of this nature is likely to call for several years’ effort before it yields results 
that can be applied with a certain significant effect. Right now an experienced 
educator can give the Minister of Education in a developing (or developed) country 
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advice deriving from his own experience. But scientific advice, even on a relatively 
small matter, requires study, experiments and research, and these are things which 
involve resources, organization and time. 


NOTES 
1. Charles E. Silberman, Crisis in the Classroom. New York: Random House, 1970, 


2. Harold Rugg, Professor at the University of Illinois, quoted by Charles Silberman 
in Crisis in the Classroom, p. 428. 


3. Hellmut Becker, Bildungsforschung und Bildungsplanung. Frankfurt a.M.: 
Suhrkamp Verlag, 1971. 


4. Ricardo Diez Hochleitner, Chairman of the National Research Centre for 
Educational Development, in his statement to the International Seminar on 
Prospective Education, Madrid 1971. 


THE TRANSPLANTATION OF INSTRUCTIONAL TECHNIQUES 
Joun D. Wircrams, LV Catering Education Research Institute, London 


This is an account of an attempt to introduce into a French-Canadian primary 
school two techniques of class organisation that were already in operation in certain 
comparable English schools. The techniques were family grouping (“FG”), the 
teaching of different age-levels in the same class, and the integrated day ("ID"), 
the removal of subject-matter and timetable boundaries so that students’ learning 
experiences are not chopped up into arbitrarily-determined packages. 

Both the English and Canadian schools selected for the experiment were already 
using the Dienes mathematics programme.! It was thought that this would be very 
compatible with both FG and ID; in fact, considerable progress had already been 
made in the Canadian school in integrating the teaching of mathematics with that 
of language skills and art. 

The exercise yielded a great deal of information on educational change, pupil- 
teacher interaction and intercultural differences. It also threw light on the trans- 
plantation of instructional techniques, which is the subject of this report. This 
process deserves the careful attention of educationists, and if appropriately studied 
and systematically employed, might be used to much greater effect than at present 
as a means of renovating the educational system, in particular in countries with 
few resources, 


The Issues Involved in ID and FG 


The following summary of the arguments for and against ID and FG, some of 
which relate only to the first few years of schooling, will give an idea of the aims % 
these two approaches and the difficulties that may arise in their implementation 

The main arguments put forward in favour of ID are that it is artificial af 
unhelpful to have disjointed class periods at the elementary school level, and that 


The author is greatly indebted to Peter Seaborne, of the Berkshire College 9Í 
Education, both for providing contacts with the English schools and for numerous 
insights into the integrated day and family grouping, and to Zoltan Dienes, Dee 
of the Psychomathematics litre Sherbrooke University, Quebec, where 
study was carried out. 
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the flexibility which ID provides is especially appropriate for children at the begin- 
ning of their school career — when they are at different stages of learning readiness. 
The child is allowed to direct the pace of his own learning and is more likely to 
receive individual guidance from the teacher, with both teacher and learner assuming 
less passive roles. One weakness of the ID system is that the teacher may have 
difficulties in managing a class engaged in a variety of activities and in ensuring 
that each child receives the right preparation for new learning experiences. Another 
disadvantage is that some school resources, such as television and the blackboard, 
are more suitable for class-work than individual instruction. 

Some of the arguments in favor of ID, namely flexibility of approach and in- 
creased teacher awareness of individual needs, also apply to FG. Furthermore, this 
system has the advantage that the older children teach the younger ones, thereby 
consolidating their own learning and taking some of the pressure off the teacher.? 
The younger children benefit particularly from FG in that they learn from the 
older children and the brighter ones are able to work at a higher level. 

Just as it is the younger children who are considered to gain most from FG, so is it 
the older pupils who are felt to be handicapped by having to share a class with 
younger children. However, although there is little direct experimental evidence on 
FG, extensive research on a related topic — inclusion of children of different abilities 
in one class — has failed to show that narrowing or widening the range in a class has 
any effect on the pupils’ achievement.3 


ID and FG in Three English Schools 

The schools selected for this exercise — one at the infants' level (5-7 years) and 
two at the junior level (7-11 years) — differed greatly in their treatment of ID and FG. 
Special attention is paid in this report to the way each school solved the problems 
arising from these methods of class organisation, with a view to applying the 
solutions to the Canadian school. 


School 1 (5-7 years). Work areas had been prepared where children engaged in 
Specialised activities — for example, reading, painting, cooking and manipulating 
blocks. Children had ““mother-figures” with whom they had a special relationship, 
but both teachers and children passed from group to group. 

The headmistress saw as the main purpose of the infants school the weaning of 
children from home to school. To achieve this she considered it most important for 
children to learn to communicate with other children and with adults other than 
Parents. Meanwhile, children needed a setting that would compensate for their 
missing family life. 

Every teacher knew every child intimately and found time to help each child 
"unfold" in ways suitable to his needs. The general impression was that teachers 
Were carrying out with great skill and insight the task of presenting children with 
Just the right opportunities to express themselves. As a result there was much 
noise — but hardly any child was unoccupied for very long: intensive and purposive 
activity prevailed. The observer felt strongly that most of the children's activities 
~ from playing with imaginary trains to writing about them — were fulfilling an 
Important need, had arisen naturally from a set of interests and skills the child had 
already attained, and were leading naturally to the kinds of interest and skill that 
School work would eventually require. 

The observer suggested that for the promotion of communication skills, certain 
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structured games might be played which would necessitate communication of specific 
kinds, This suggestion was not accepted as feasible, and it was pointed out that it 
was much better that children should learn to communicate in the course of self- 
instigated transactions which enable them better to discover, and thence fulfil, 
their learning needs. 

Children attend the British infants school before being classified, so include many 
who will subsequently require special education. Where different children are 
engaged in different activities it is easier for the teacher to steer children with 
handicaps into activities that are particularly appropriate. Also, in such a situation 
it is possible for each child to relate to the teacher as his individual parent-substitute 
and thus to act out problems that begin at home. This is particularly useful for 
would-be disturbers of the class. It seemed that there were no problem children, 
One or two had boisterous tendencies but, because there was no corporate order, 
there was no danger of disorder. 

A record of each child’s progress was kept by means of a pie diagram, the segments 
of which represented dimensions of development - e.g. writing skills, emotional 
independence, physical coordination — while the distance from the centre represented 
degree of development. The records were regularly brought up to date, and gave 
teachers a historical perspective on each child. This device for recording was easy 
both to complete and to read. It was found to have the following advantages: 

1. It encouraged the development among teachers of an objective approach to 
assessing children according to an agreed set of criteria, and allowed a comparison 
to be made between different aspects of each child’s development, e.g. between 
cognitive and emotional progress, and between different children, including 
children in previous years. 

2. It provided teachers with a common “language” for discussing children and thus 
enhanced communication among them, with a corresponding increase in the 
spin-off advantages of clearly verbalised teaching policies and coordinated effort. 

3. Some of the practical advantages of these records were: 

a) one teacher could take over another’s children with no difficulty; likewise, 
children could change groups without difficulty ; 

b) team teaching could be carried out whenever necessary; 

€) because teachers could pass from group to group with a good knowledge of 
all children, they were able to specialise. 

The smoothly-running organisation of this school had not been won in à day. 
The headmistress explained that the difficulties her teachers had encountered had 
been immense, and that for a long time they had required the strongest of faith in 
their ideals in order to find the strength to continue. She strongly recommende 
that: (1) ID should be thoroughly established before FG is attempted so as to avoid 
the development of bad habits among teachers and children; (2) grouping should 
be limited to an age-span of two years; and (3) teachers should be given the € 
perience of watching FG in action before being expected to operate it. 


School 2 (7-11 years). All four age-levels were mixed. Grouping into classes was est 
pronounced than in the other schools and class identity tended to become apparen 
only during “quiet periods" at the beginning and end of each morning and ee 
Their function was partly to prepare children for work, and partly for discussio? 
mattersthataroseoutsideof work.They served to maintain teacher-child relationships. 

Several work areas were available to the children. A child would visit a WO! 
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area, and have a record-card completed by the teacher in charge of that area. The 
record-card entry would show the child (and other teachers) what had been done 
and what should be done next. These cards provided a profile of each child’s work. 

It was noticeable that children were directed to particular tasks much more 
closely in this school than in the others. To a certain extent extrinsic motivation 
was also used in thata cup was awarded for effort. Hard-working children, whatever 
their level of achievement, were rewarded. The provision of close guidance and 
incentive might be regarded as “traditionalist’’ — but it certainly seemed to produce 
results. Of all the schools visited, this one seemed to be the most effective in teaching 
subject matter. Children were intensely involved in their work for most of the time, 
so much so that this involvement seemed to preclude much of the social interaction 
usually seen in classrooms. Occasionally, children would collaborate with one 
another but, generally, each child was so engrossed in a series of private conversa- 
tions (through his work) with the teachers that he seemed introverted and rather 
unsociable. 

To some extent, children acted as teachers to one another, although only in very 
circumscribed ways. For example, one child would take charge of the projector 
while another might take charge of scientific apparatus or musical instruments. 
Each child’s relationship with his teachers seemed to be so strong as to preclude 
great reliance on other children. The intensity of preoccupation with work tended to 
conceal patterns of social interaction. However, teachers claimed that children of 
different ages mixed quite happily, and that the main determinants of interaction 
were neighbourhood of origin (with concomitant socio-economic communality) and 
friendship among parents. 

Teachers were relaxed and on top of the situation. They were given long breaks in 
which to update their records, and seemed to be able to devote a great deal of energy 
and time to explaining things to individual children. 

In sum, this school demonstrated how FG and the ID can be adapted to the 
objective of maximising the efficiency of school work. The headmaster had achieved 
this objective by imposing a high degree of organisation on his children while 
retaining the flexibility of age-, class period-, and subject matter-boundary that ID 
and FG permit. 


School 3 (7-11 years). This school had been using the ID and FG for a period of 
little more than one year and was therefore still encountering many teething 
problems, 

The classrooms were open, so that children could readily pass from one work area 
to another. There were work areas for language, maths, art, and “projects”, Children 
were divided into four “families”, each including all ages. 

School families moved clockwise from area to area, although not all children from 
a family would be working in the same area at one time. Originally, teachers had 
moved from area to area in an anti-clockwise direction — thus ensuring that each 
teacher spent time in each area, and that children would encounter all teachers. 
Under ‘this arrangement children from the same family would still, however, “‘belong’’ 
toa particular teacher and would “home” to him when they had a particular problem. 
This method of dispersing teachers among children was subsequently thought to 
Permit too little stability of relationship between child and teacher. Accordingly, 
hen final arrangement was for each teacher to rotate in the same direction as the 

amily. 
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It had been decided that it was impracticable to make use of detailed records of 
children’s progress, so a collection was kept of the major work of each child. This 
was found to save time, to avoid subjectivity of appraisal, and to serve as a sufficient 
basis for any decisions to be made about the child. A general record of class structure 
was being kept in the form of sociograms — which tallied closely with teachers' views 
on the structure of groups and the popularity of particular children. These illustrated 
that age groups were mixing adequately, although the sexes were tending to mix 
less. 

The headmaster considered that he had had too little time to establish ID and 
FG properly, but even at this stage he could see that these approaches were yielding 
great rewards — particularly in the degree to which teachers were able to relate to 
one another. The advantages of objectivity, and the avoidance of private neurotic 
predicaments, were seen to derive from the increase in communication permitted 
by record-keeping and familiarity with other teachers’ children and approaches to 
teaching. It seemed to the observer that morale was being maintained at a high level 
through an experimental period, and that this was achieved largely by an open- 
minded pragmatic attitude on everyone’s part, plus unrestrained discussion. 


Transplanting ID and FG to a Canadian School 

Having described three different cases in which ID and FG have been successfully 
established in English schools, we shall now examine an attempt to “transplant” 
them across national and cultural boundaries to a French-Canadian primary school 
(6-12 years). 

At the time of the observations reported here, ID had already been in operation 
for some time, but FG had been introduced only three months earlier. All classes in 
the first three years of school were organised according to ID, but FG was being 
tried out in only three of the five classes within this age-range. In the hope of 
eventually making objective comparisons between FG and non-FG classes, children 
had been randomly assigned to classes, Although the classes using ID proved 
successful enough, the FG part of the experiment did not go well, and eventually 
only one FG class was retained. In this section a comparison is made between the 
Canadian FG classes and both the Canadian non-FG and the English FG classes that 
are described above. To some extent, this will amount to a description of the 
difficulties of establishing FG in the Canadian school, and an examination of how 
these difficulties have been precluded or surmounted in the English schools. 

Both Canadian and English teachers assigned much of the blame for the Canadian 
difficulties with FG to the fact that the Canadian school had grouped the school 
entry year with two other years. Hence, children who had just entered school were 
being taught in the same class as children who were in their third school year. THs 
gave rise to the following situation: ` 

Younger children, in their first school year, were demanding constant attention 
for the development of basic skills — especially reading — without which they cou 
make no progress by themselves, with the result that the older children were be 
neglected. One teacher considered that these children were becoming apathetic 
because they were not yet prepared to receive so little adult attention. She poin 
out that at home they were still being treated as dependent children and were nf 

yet ready to be treated as self-sufficient at school. 
It was noticeable that some older children were participating in acti 
were below their level of competence merely in order to be near to areas 


vities that 
in which 
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they would be likely to contact the teacher. There were various other symptons of 

teacher-deprivation: there was a perpetual queue of children waiting to ask the 

teacher questions or to get advice on or approval of work; when, occasionally, the 
teacher asked a part of the class to chant in unison, children jumped at the oppor- 
tunity to respond directly to the teacher — if only as part of a group. 

Teachers gave every evidence of being tense and overworked: children with 
problems were left waiting for attention; the teacher was having to scribble instruc- 
tions for older children on the blackboard; teachers complained that they often 
were unable to give children an opinion of their work until a day after it had been 
completed. Certainly, the non-FG classes looked much healthier and better-organised. 

It seemed likely to the observer that some of the stress under which teachers in 
the FG classes were labouring would certainly have been reduced had team teaching 
of the kind existing in English schools been employed. 

Several other differences between the Canadian and the English schools existed, 
any of which might have accounted for the difficultics encountered by the former: 
1. The Canadian teachers were younger and less experienced than the English 

teachers, and had been brought up in a teaching tradition where it is more usual 
for the teacher to keep tight control over the learner's activities. 

2. Both teachers and older children were unfamiliar with FG as it had only recently 
been introduced. In this connection, an English head teacher said that FG could 
not be expected to work until at least one “teething” year had passed, during 
which certain patterns of behaviour became institutionalised in a class. After 
that, the new intake of children quickly adjusted to the system. According to 
this teacher’s ideas, it might have been better, even where a three-year grouping 
was envisaged, to begin with a two-year grouping for the initial year. 

3, In England, primary school teachers are trained to take primary school children 
of all ages, while in Quebec teachers specialise and could therefore be expected to 
find it more difficult to cope with multi-age groups. 

4. An English teacher pointed out that the division of the English primary 
school into infant (5-7 years) and junior (8-11 years) stages might be particularly 
suitable for FG at both stages, partly because about two years are needed for the 
child to become acclimatised to school life and to acquire some basic “tool 
skills” and partly because the age of 7 years may be regarded as a turning-point 
pes child's intellectual development (as suggested by the work of Piaget and 
others). 

5. The English teachers seemed to find it particularly easy to work with concrete 
apparatus of various kinds. They had an abundance of materials that would 
keep the children occupied in a concrete but relevant environment. For example: 
Stoves for baking cakes (involving weighing, shaping, counting, etc.); home-made 
multiple-outlet personal tape recorders for audio-tuition (a tape-recorder inside 
a sound-box from which plastic pipes carried the sound to several children 
without involving others in the class) ; home-made constructional toys, collections 
of objects, collections of cuttings and pictures from journals, etc. The Canadian 
teachers had a certain amount of apparatus, but not anything like as much. In 
the richly-furnished concrete environment of the English classrooms, children 
were able to sustain self-directed activities for much longer periods, hence 
putting less pressure on the teachers. 

$. All the English schools had established a system for keeping a record of each 
child’slearning history. There had been the intention of doing this in the Canadian 
school, but it had apparently proved difficult and of little benefit. 
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7. Just as ID was thought by English teachers to be necessary to FG, so, it seems, 
might be a team teaching arrangement. Teachers could then specialise (in 
different things at different times, possibly) and could take time off for updating 
record-cards and preparing work. Perhaps one of the most important byproducts 
of team teaching is that it is likely to increase discussion of problems among 
teachers. Such discussion was highly valued by English teachers and, apart from 
its other merits, would seem to be an excellent therapy for teachers beset by 
the worries of establishing a new pattern of teaching. Unfortunately, the 
traditional architecture of the Canadian school would constitute a major ob- 
stacle to the introduction of team teaching. Classrooms were big enough to 
hold only one class, and were very isolated from one another. 

8. In the English schools, the approach to integrating subject matters seemed 
particularly successful, but differed in a fundamental way from the approach 
used in the Canadian school. In the English schools, subject matters were 
integrated by being used together as complementary means of attaining parti- 
cular goals, whereas in the Canadian school an attempt was being made to bring 
the child to grasp structural similarities among different subject matters. 

In the English schools, heavy emphasis was placed upon project work, which 
involved important kinds of tool skill, such as reading, writing, “applied” 
maths, and information seeking (e.g. using dictionaries and looking up topics in 
textbooks and libraries). Both maths and language skills were treated as means 
of dealing with “real-life” problems of a very concrete nature. 

The demotion of these skills to a kind of “ancillary” status is perhaps not the 
best way of providing the child with a good idea of mathematical and linguistic 
structures. Clearly, also, an alternative method of integrating subject matters 
would be not to fit them in as complements to one another in the tackling of 
“real-life” situations, but to isolate structures common to subject matters and to 
try and teach these, as had been done in the Canadian school. However, while 
theoretically this latter approach may be very convincing, it entails careful 
reorganisation of subject matter if it is to be done properly, and if taken to an 
extreme, could easily lead to an undue intellectualisation of language skills, for 
example, which might lend themselves more readily to presentation as 4 set of 
practical arts. n 

The point is that the kind of “integration of complementary subject matters 
taking place in the English schools seems to be much easier for pupil and teacher 
alike than the “integration through common structures” approach of the Ca- 
nadian school. While this is not the place to discuss the relative merit of the 
objectives underlying these two approaches to integration, it might be remarked 
that those of the “common structures” approach seemed to be more difficult to 
attain, 
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EDUCATIONAL DISPARITIES IN AN EGALITARIAN 
SOCIETY : THE CASE OF NORWAY 


ATHENA P. Kortis, Northwestern University, Illinois 
and 
GEORGE C. Korris, York University, Toronto 


The ideal of equal educational opportunity for all young people has been widely 
accepted in Norway as a means of promoting both the social and the economic 
development of the country. Careful observation, however, shows that there are 
disturbing differences in the chances that people from various communities have of 
attaining more than primary education. The purpose of this paper is to investigate 
the extent of these inequalities, using data for the period 1958 to 1963, and attempt 
to find the factors responsible for them.t 

In the first part of the paper an attempt is made to formulate an indicator of 
gymnasium attainment in different communities of the country,? on the basis of 
which regional inequalities can be described and appraised. In the second part 
certain hypotheses concerning the factors responsible for these inequalities are 
formulated and tested against the existing empirical evidence. 


Community Inequalities in Gymnasium Attainment 

Primary education in Norway is compulsory and therefore shows no significant 
regional differences. Since gymnasium, as an academic secondary school, is a pre- 
requisite for university entrance, this analysis will also give some indication of 
inequalities among different communities concerning university participation.® 

In considering gymnasium attainment it must be pointed out that we have ex- 
cluded from consideration all other types of secondary education which in certain 
cases may lead to a false impression about regional educational achievements. In 
some communities there may be other alternatives to gymnasium education availa- 
ble to the people, such as the three-year “‘realskole” and certain other technical and 
vocational institutions. Therefore such communities may be characterized by rela- 
tively low gymnasium attainment because of the existing opportunities for technical 
and vocational training. However, even in such cases these communities may be 
considered as lagging behind in educational achievements because gymnasium edu- 
cation is usually a prerequisite for any advanced vocational or technical training.4 

After studying the available data and the meaningfulness of alternative indicators, 
the percentage of persons in each community who completed primary school in 1958 
and finished gymnasium five years later was chosen as an indicator of the gymnasium 
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attainment of different communities. The relative number of such gymnasium 
graduates in each community was considered indicative of the community’s success 
in providing an academically-oriented education for its young people. 

Statistical information was obtained concerning the primary school leavers of 1958 
and the gymnasium graduates of 1963.5 Using these figures the percentage of 1958 
primary school leavers in each community who finished gymnasium in 1963 was 
calculated. Henceforth this value will be referred to as “the percentage". 


FIGURE 1 


Frequency Distribution of the Percentage of Students Completing Primary School in 
1958 Who Finished Gymnasium Five Years Later 


Number of 
Communities 


0 2 4 6 8 10 12 14 16 18 20 22 24 26 28 30 32 34 36 38 40 42 44 46 48 50 52.54 56 58 60 62 
Percentage of Students 
Completing Gymnasium 1963 
Source: Estimated from unpublished data provided by the Planning Department 
of the Norwegian Ministry of Education. 
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Figure 1 presents the frequency distribution of "tbe percentage” for 688 com- ` 


munities in Norway. Table 1 presents a larger-interval distribution which is the bas® 
for constructing the Lorenz curve shown in Figure 2. The area of inequality BC 
curve indicates the existence of significant disparities in the educational ac ievement 
of different communities in the country. A schematic map of Norway in Figure 
presenting “the percentages" for different counties in the country provides some 
information concerning the geographical distribution of the disparities. 
Table 2 presents some of the more frequently used measures of central tendency 
and variation for the frequency distribution of the percentage. It is interesting E 
note that while the mean percentage for the communities is 9.5, the mode is kr 
Almost 13 per cent of the communities had no students finishing gymnasium 
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TABLE 1 


Frequency Distribution of the Percentage of Students Completing 
Primary school in 1958 Who Finished Gymnasium Five Years Later 
STEE 


Percentage of Number of Percentage of Percentage of 
students communities students gymnasium graduates 
completing primary completing primary in 1963 
school in 1958 school in 1958 (on national basis) 
who finished (on national basis) 
gymnasium 
in 1963 
ee a E 
0-5 254 18 4 
6-11 217 27 15 
12-17 116 20 20 
18-23 57 13 19 
24-29 27 8 13 
30-35 12 12 24 
36 and above 5 2 5 
Lust c e et 
TOTAL 688 100 100 
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standard devation is 8.3, which is 87.4 per cent of the mean, indicating a high degree 
of variation. Thus, statistical evidence confirms the existence of significant regional 
disparties. This leads to the second stage of the study, the formulation and testing 
of hypotheses concerning the factors responsible for these variations. 


TABLE 2 


Measures of Central Tendency and Variation for the Frequency Distribution 
of the Percentage of 1958 Primary School Leavers Who Finished Gymnasium in 1963 
ER 


Measures of Central Tendency 

1. Weighted Mean 9.5 
2. Median 74 
3. Mode 0 
4. Lower Quartile 3.2 
5. Upper Quartile 12.8 
Measures of Variation 

1. Range 60.0 
2. Quartile Deviation 4.8 
3. Standard Deviation 8.3 


4. Coefficient of Variation 87.4 
Ee eg 
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FIGURE 2 
Lorenz Curve Based on Table 1 


(Percentage of gymnasium graduates five years later) 
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(Percentage of students completing primary school in 1958) 


Factors Responsible for the Regional Inequalities 
Hypotheses. Gymnasium attainment in a community is a function of both the 
supply of and the demand for gymnasium education and it is impossible to separate ' 
the effects of these two forces. Furthermore, supply and demand are interdependent 
and reinforce each other: the supply of gymnasium facilities creates demand and 
the demand for gymnasium education stimulates the creation of new facilities. m 
theory, „one could try to group the factors affecting scholastic endeavor in a com 
munity into those affecting demand and those affecting supply, but in practice su! 
a segregation becomes impossible. 
This study presents six socio-economic variables which could affect the 
performance of communities by affecting the supply of or the demand for 
or both. The first variable considered was income per capita in each commun 


educational 
education, 
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FIGURE 3 


Percentages of Students Completing Primary School in 1958 Who Finished Gymnasium 
Five Years Later in the 20 Counties of Norway* 


30% I 
21% 
16-13% 
11-8% >= 
s% CT 
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* For obvious reasons, the differences between “the percentages" for differen 
Counties are considerably smaller than those between the percentages" for 
different communities. Presenting “the percentage” for each of the 688 commu- 
nities separately would make the map unreadable and for this reason only the ave- 


Tages for the counties are shown. 
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which is postulated to be directly (although not necessarily linearly) related to the 
level of education that people will seek and be able to provide for their children, 
Educational desire often depends on social background to a greater extent than on 
economic means. Social background is a very complex concept and can manifest 
itself in many different ways. For this analysis the education of parents was deemed 
to be one of the most important determinants of the social background affecting 
the achievements of their children in school. The aspirations and motivations of 
children are largely conditioned by their parents, whose education can have a 
significant effect on the academic performance of their offspring. 

The number of schools in each community was considered as another variable 
which could affect “the percentage”. The proximity of children to a school subjects 
them to a demonstration effect and thus considerably increases their desire to avail 
themselves of the facilities offered, while at the same time it makes it easier for 
them to realize their educational aspirations. Using the number of schools in each 
community as an indicator of proximity without considering distance may be an 
over-simplification in some cases but it was practically impossible to estimate the 
areal distribution of schools within a community. However, given the fact that 
during the period under consideration the policy of gymnasia was to prefer students 
from the communities in which they were located, the number of gymnasia in each 
community can be regarded as a reasonable approximation of the availability of 
local education. The fourth variable considered was population density in each 
community. It was thought that in more densely populated communities there 
would be more interactions and thus more stimuli for the people to seek and attain 
gymnasium education. 

Another variable which we felt might have some effect on “the percentage" was 
the relative number of selected service establishments in each community, such as 
hotels, theatres, cinemas, hospitals, special kinds of schools etc. Such establishments 
are part of the cultural and social environment of the community and may have a 
demonstration effect on people's attitudes, and consequently on their scholastic 
goals. Finally, speculating on the dynamics of community growth, we considered 
the rate of income growth in each community as another factor which might affect 
"the percentage". It was thought that the more dynamic the economy of a com- 
munity the more it may stimulate people to seek further education. 

In summary, the hypothesis was formulated that the percentage of primary school 
leavers in each community who finish gymnasium five years later is a function of 
the income per capita, the education of parents, the availability of schools, the 
population density, the relative number of selected service establishments and the 
growth of income in each community. A 

It is probably worth noting that on the basis of the theory of investment in 
human capital, the demand for education is a function of the rate of return on the 
money invested in it. Considering a certain level of education, the rate of return can 
be estimated as follows:? 


= Ci a Ri 
2e Rom. 
ia ERE TA Y 


where: 
Ci is the cost of education in period i: 
Rs is the difference in earnings made possible by education in period 5; 
r isthe rate of return on the capital invested in education; and 
n is the number of periods considered. 
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On the basis of this theory one might say that the demand for gymnasium education 
and consequently gymnasium attainment in different communities is also a function 
of the rate of return in each community on the money invested in such education. 
However, since it is difficult to borrow money to invest in human beings because 
such investment cannot be used as collateral, availability of capital to finance it 
may be more important than the rate of return.® In addition, given that it is 
impossible to estimate rates of return on investment in gymnasium education in 
the different communities, and that to a large extent gymnasium education is both 
an investment and a consumption good, the rate of return was not used as an 
explanatory variable. 

Empirical evidence. Although it was realized that significant correlation between 
the explanatory variables might create statistical problems, all six of them were used 
initially in the following regression: 

PERC =/(INCO, EDPA, GYMN, DENS, SERV, GRO) 

where: PERC = Percentage of students in the last grade of primary schools in 
1958 who graduated from gymnasium in 1963 

INCO = Average income per capita in the period 1958-63? 

EDPA = Education of parents in each community expressed as the per- 
centage of parents with more than lower secondary general edu- 
cation! 

GYMN = Number of gymnasia in each community! 

DENS = Population density!” 

SERV = Number of service establishments per 1,000 people!? 

GRO = Rate of growth of income during the period 1958-63 

In running the regression a linear relationship between “the percentage" and the 
six independent variables was assumed.14 The following equation resulted: 


(1) PERC = 38.574 + 0.399 EDPA + 0.146 GYMN + 0.076 SERV 


(0.019) (0.031) (0.083) 
— 0.064 INCO + 0.058 DENS — 0.011 GRO 
(0.131) (0.180) (0.043) R? = 0.408 


The number in parenthesis below each regression coefficient represents the standard 
error of the coefficient.15 The R? is the coefficient of multiple determination which 
shows the proportion of the variance of the dependent variable explained by the 
independent variables included in the equation. The matrix of simple correlation 
coefficients between the variables appears in Table 3.16 

From equation (1) and the matrix of simple correlation coefficients it became 
apparent that there was significant correlation between most of the explanatory 
variables. The education of parents, which picked most of the weight, had high 
Significant correlation coefficients with all other variables except the number of 
Service establishments per 1,000 people. The latter variable had no significant 
correlation with the dependent or any of the independent variables, indicating that 
its variation had no significant direct or indirect effect on “the percentage”. The 
erudition of parents, income per capita, population density and number of schools 
in each community were closely correlated, indicating that communities with high 
Percentages of educated parents had higher incomes per capita, more gymnasia and 
Were more densely populated. The growth rate of income had significant correlation 
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TABLE 3 
Matrix of Simple Correlation Coefficients 


PERC INCO EDPA GYMN DENS SERV GRO 
PERC 1.000 0.404** 0.621**  0.467**  0.249** 0.099**  -0.118** 


INCO 1.000 0.718**  0.367**  0.238** 0.077* = -0.174** 
EDPA 1.000 0.592**  0.323** 0.074 —0.180** 
GYMN 1.000 0.254** 0.042 -0.117** 
DENS 1.000 -0.025 -0.059 
SERV 1.000 —0.005 
GRO 1.000 


Note: Coefficients with one asterisk are statistically significant at the 5 per cent 
level; coefficients with two asterisks are significant at the 1 per cent level. 


coefficients with the education of parents, the income per capita and the number of 
gymnasia but these coefficients were very low. 

In order to bypass the problem of multicollinearity a new regression was carried 
out, using only the two explanatory variables with significant coefficients, The 
following equation was obtained: 


(2) PERC = 36.237 + 0.392 EDPA + 0.143 GYMN 
(0.018) (0.029) R? = 0.401 


As shown by the coefficient of multiple determination, the education of parents 
PA Sc ia in each community accounted for 40 per cent of the 
variance in the percentage of primary school leavers who finished gymnasium five 
years later. Thus, the academic achievement of parents, which is an aspect of the 
kis cs ch ground of students, and the availability of schools seem to be 
Keier dh t determinants of the gymnasium attainment in different com- 
m H 

DE that the number of gymnasia available in various communities in 
the period covered by the study depends, at least partly, on the demand for gym 
Was beren previous years, it might not be unreasonable to consider the 
Mene. à ts as the single most important determinant of gymnasium 
bu. t. The relatively high correlation (0.59) between education of parents and 
number of gymnasia indicates that communities with higher percentages of educated 
parents had more gymnasia and thus that the effects of education are cumulative. 


Conclusions 


, Empirical evidence shows that in the period under consideration there were 
significant regional variations in the percentage of young people completing primary 
school who finished gymnasium five years later. In a relatively large number g 
communities none of the primary school leavers finished gymnasium after five year? 
and in an equally large number “the percentage" was extremely low. The observation 
is disturbing, for the ideal of equal opportunity has been deeply entrenched if 
Norway's economic, social and political system; indeed, it is considered to be on 
the most advanced welfare states in Europe. 
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The fact that the education of parents can be considered as the single most 
important factor affecting gymnasium attainment is particularly interesting as 
many people tend to believe that the use of government policies to reduce income 
inequalities and expand educational facilities can eliminate educational disparities 
automatically. The demands of minority groups in other parts of the world (e.g. the 
blacks, Indians and Mexican-Americans in North America) who are concerned 
about educational inequalities also seem to be centered around these two main 
variables, income and school facilities. Improvements in these sectors may have 
some favorable effects but even a perfectly equal distribution of income and an 
abundance of educational facilities would be unlikely to achieve equality of oppor- 
tunity in the foreseeable future because of the inability of government policy to 
affect the educational background of parents in any significant way. And it seems 
that it is this background that conditions the aspirations of children more than any 
other factors. To have a significant effect on children’s motivation the state might 
have to increase its responsibility for and control of their development at a much 
earlier age to counterbalance the differential effects of the parents’ education. But 
a government policy tending to overemphasize the role of the state and minimize 
the responsibilities and influence of parents might not be feasible politically and 
could also give rise to undesirable side-effects by weakening the role of the family. 
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quently did not affect the outcome. ren ye P 
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8, Income per capita may be considered as an indicator of the availability g 
capital for such investment in each community. 
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are 0.075 at the 0.05 level of significance and 0.098 at the 0.01 level of significance. 


A MICROSTATE REFORMS ITS EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM: 
LIECHTENSTEIN’S NEW EDUCATION ACT 


G. D. C. MARTIN, University of Strathclyde, Glasgow 


The Principality of Liechtenstein, with an area of 160 square kilometres, lies in 
the centre of Europe, bounded in the west by Switzerland and in the east by Austria, 
The present population is approximately 22,000. The territories of Vaduz and Schel- 
lenberg were joined to form the Principality of Liechtenstein, within the Holy Roman 
Empire, in 1719; in 1866 the Principality became free of all political ties while 
maintaining an economic and customs union with Austria-Hungary until 1919 and 
in 1923 entering into a similar union with Switzerland. These economic unions 
brought with them strong cultural influences, Liechtenstein does not belong to any 
of the main international political or cultural organisations, though it is a memberof 
certain bodies of the United Nations Organisation. 

Liechtenstein educational system is fully autonomous, but of necessity in- 
complete. There is at least one kindergarten in each of the 13 main villages, which 
are organised for local government purposes in 11 communes or municipalities 
(Gemeinden), and there are 14 elementary schools in the country. Each of the two 
regions, Oberland and Unterland, has a State Realschule*. German Marist Brothers 
run a coeducational Realgymnasium**, with strong support from the State, in 
Vaduz. In Schaan an order of nuns runs a girls’ secondary school, and a voluntary 
organisation maintains, with State subsidies, a special school for mentally handi- 
capped children. An evening technical college and a music school, both with their 
headquarters in Vaduz, are semi-public establishments. Finally, the Principality has 

a 15 per cent share in the Technikum (college of technology) in the nearby Swiss 
town of Buchs, All other forms of schooling — notably vocational, technical and 
higher education, teacher training, and more specialised forms of higher secon- 
dary and special schooling — have to be obtained abroad; in practice this is mostly 
Switzerland, although some institutions in Austria and the Federal Republic of 
Germany are attended by young people from Liechtenstein. 

On 15 December 1971 the Liechtenstein Diet (Landtag) passed an Education Act 
which reorganises the State educational system to a considerable extent. It is the 
fourth major education act in the history of the Principality, the others having been 
issued in 1827, 1859 and 1929. The Education Act of November 1929 (Liechten- 
steinisches Landesgesetzblatt 1929/13) had become severely out of date in several 
respects in spite of modifications effected by minor amending acts and a host of 
supplementary decrees and regulations. 


Preparations and Preliminaries 


The latest Education Act is based on careful preparations which started approx 
mately ten years previously and reached a stage of considerable intensity about four 
years before the Act was finally passed. 


The writer is indebted to Leonhard Vogt, Ressortsekretár der Regierung (previously 
Delegierter für Bildungsfragen), Rev. East Nigg ad Dr. jose Wolf, successive 
Schulkommissáre, Walter z, Head of the Press and Information Office of the 
Liechtenstein Government, and Robert Allgäuer, Librarian of the Liechtenstein 
National Library, for the provision of information and material. 

* The Realschule is an intermediate secondary school. ical 

** One of the three most frequent types of Gymnasium, with a semi-class! 
curriculum (Latin, modern languages, science). 
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Preliminary work was begun by teachers’ committees appointed in 1961 and 
1965, and a first draft for the new Act was produced in 1966, mainly the work of the 
Secretary to the Department of Education of the neighbouring Swiss Canton of St. 
Gallen, who had been invited to give expert advice to the Liechtenstein education 
authorities. Public interest evinced in the reform proposals led to the creation in 1966 
of a Commission for Educational Planning, which reported to the National Board of 
Education (Landesschulrat) in 1967. At that point the Board appointed a further Com- 
mission for Educational Questions which included not only educationists but also 
representatives of business, trades and industry, as well as various cultural organisa- 
tions in the Principality, in order to discuss the wider implications of the reform; this 
large Commission (34 strong) was split up into five working parties, which produced 
a comprehensive report in 1968.1 

This report introduced new concepts of educational thinking for Liechtenstein, 
especially along the lines of broad-based and long-range educational planning. In 
1969 the National Board of Education created a post attached to the Director of 
Education’s Office in order to deal with these issues, and seconded an intermediate- 
school teacher to fill it. His main task was to draw up a long-term education plan for 
the Principality, which was published in the form of a report (popularly referred to 
as the Bildungsbericht) in 1970.2 This copious document represents by far the most 
comprehensive investigation ever carried out into education in Liechtenstein, and 
is noteworthy for the statistical surveys supporting the arguments, for the wide- 
ranging sources of comparison (embracing not only Liechtenstein’s neighbours and 
the other German-speaking countries, but the whole of Western Europe), and also 
for the bold proposals made for the future (e.g. comprehensive schooling as a long- 
term aim). 

In the light of the proposals put forward in the various reports, the Government's 
legal department drew up new drafts of the Education Bill in 1969 and 1970. The 
1970 draft was presented to the Diet accompanied by an important Government 
report,3 and the Bill was given its first reading in the Diet on 15 April 1971. The 
debate showed a real concern for the future of education in Liechtenstein and a keen 
awareness of educational problems, both local and general. A Diet Committee, 
appointed to deal with the suggestions made during the debate, produced a further 
report and a revised version of the Bill. The main changes concerned nomenclature 
of the types of school and the structure of the reorganised education authorities, 
Which had given rise to considerable discussion during the first reading in the Diet. 
The revised Bill was passed unanimously (though not without a further lengthy 
debate on a number of issues) at the Diet sitting of 15 December 1971 and, with the 
exception of certain provisions, became law on 31 January 1972 (Liechtensteinisches 
Landesgesetzblatt 1972/7). 


Contents of the 1972 Education Act 

The Act contains 142 articles, covering 32 printed pages. The 9 main sections are 
entitled: Public Schools (Arts. 1-59); Private Schools and Private Tuition (Arts. 
60-73) ; Compulsory Schooling (Arts. 74-89); Teachers (Arts. 90-100); Organisation 
of Educational Administration, Authorities and Advisory Bodies (Arts. 101-116); 
Health Services and Hygiene (Arts. 117-123); Miscellaneous Provisions (Arts, 124— 
127); Grants-in-Aid to School-Maintaining Bodies (Arts. 128-131); and Final and 
Transitional Provisions (Arts. 132-142). It is not proposed to go through it in 
detail, or even systematically, but simply to mention the most important innovations 
which it contains, 
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With this Act, Liechtenstein’s educational system is given a new basic structure 
(Art. 3). The 3-column vertical division of main school types, traditional in the 
German-speaking countries, is replaced by a 2-tier horizontal division between 
Primarschule (primary school) and Sekundarschule (secondary school).4 The primary 
school is preceded by the kindergarten, while alongside the regular school system, 
provision is made for backward and handicapped children in the form of the Hilfs- 
schule (remedial school) and the Sonderschule (special school). The secondary school 
is sub-divided into 3 types: the Oberschule (lower secondary school),5 the Realschule 
and the Gymnasium. This important restructuring brings Liechtenstein into line 
with general trends in Western Europe. 

Itis noteworthy that in abolishing the old-established term Volksschule, traditional 
throughout Germany and Austria for the elementary school, in favour of Primar- 
schule, Liechtenstein is not following its Swiss neighbours.® Liechtenstein's new 
Primarschule is to run a 5-year course only (Art. 27), so that the name reflects the 
most up-to-date educational terminology in the German-speaking countries, based 
on international usage (primary school, école primaire, etc.). 

An important change is introduced for the least talented pupils, who previously 
remained in the Volksschule to complete a course of elementary schooling. A new 
type of school is created in the Oberschule, which will offer a 4-year course (Art. 40). 
Whereas the Primarschulen (like the old Volksschulen) are maintained by the com- 
munes, the Oberschulen are to be set up and maintained centrally by the State 
(Art. 37). The course will be enriched in comparison with the curriculum of the top 
classes of the old Volksschule; it is proposed, for instance, to introduce the teaching 
of a foreign language." In general terms this type of school may be considered 
analogous to the West German Hauptschule. 

The Realschule, also a State institution, remains largely unchanged except that 
its course is extended downwards by one year so that it now lasts 4 years (Art. 47); 
entrance will be on completion of the 5th Primarschule class (Art. 49) instead of the 
6th class of the old Volksschule. The curriculum of this type of school is particularly 
close to its counterpart in the neighbouring cantons of Switzerland, and it was 
originally proposed to rename the Realschule “Sekundarschule” so as to bring it into 
line with general Swiss practice.® Happily, it was decided to retain the old title 
(similar to West German usage), and to use the term Sekundarschule, in accordance 
with international practice, to refer to all types of general post-primary schooling. 

Provision is also made for the State to set up and maintain a Gymnasium (Art. 53); 
this provision is qualified, however, by the second paragraph of the same article, 
which states that so long as a State-recognised private school of this type exists, 
the State is absolved of the obligation to maintain one of its own. So long, therefore, 
as the Marist Brothers continue to run the Liechtensteinisches Gymnasium, the 
State Gymnasium is likely to remain a dead letter,’ 

An important innovation in the Gymnasium is the introduction, alongside the 
8-year long course, of a 5-year short form (i.e. an Aufbaugymnasium) for entrants 
who have completed three classes at a Realschule (Arts. 55 and 57). This measure 
should greatly increase the Opportunities of children whose talents develop d 

The possibilities for transfer thus created are accompanied by further provisions 
for crossing over: Art, 8 (4) lays down that the teaching programmes of the first 
three classes of the three main types of secondary school, the Oberschule, Realschule 
and Gymnasium, must be so composed as to allow of transfer to the next higher type 
of secondary school.19 The Act mentions no details, but the system of “setting” D 
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key subjects of the curriculum which already operates in the Realschulen will 
probably be applied in the Oberschulen 21 the choice of textbooks and allocation of 
teaching hours in these subjects will also be harmonised as far as possible, 

The Act also avoids stipulating entrance criteria for the higher forms of secondary 
school (cf. Arts. 9, 49 and 57), thus leaving the way open for the abolition of the 
traditional entrance exams. The reformers in Liechtenstein advocated replacement 
of the entrance exams by a two-year orientation and observation stage in the 
secondary schools. 12 

Although attendance at kindergarten is not compulsory, this form of pre-school 
education is well-established in Liechtenstein and is included in the scheme of 
public schools. The role of the kindergarten is strengthened in this Act in that the 
communes are henceforth obliged to make provision for children in the 2 years 
before the start of compulsory schooling (Art. 20), i.e. for ages 4 to 6. 

A totally new institution created by this Act is the remedial school, to be set up 
and maintained by the Stage for children who, “because of limited educational 
capacities, are unable to follow normal teaching” (Arts. 30,31 and 81). The Act also 
makes the State responsible for the special schooling of handicapped children; 
special schools may be set up and maintained as required, in collaboration with 
public and private institutions (Arts. 34 and 82). Another innovation in this 
connection is the creation of a school psychological service, “as an advisory organ 
for parents, school authorities and teachers” (Art. 122); a particular task will be 
the allocation of children to remedial and special schools (Arts. 81 and 82). 

Compulsory schooling in Liechtenstein is extended in this Act by one year to nine 
years (Art. 76). The age at which compulsory education starts (at present 6+) is no 
longer mentioned; this matter is to be treated in a Government regulation (Art. 75) 
and will depend on the change in the beginning of the school year from spring to 
autumn, 

One of the characteristics of Liechtenstein’s educational system was that from 
1869 on, educational matters were not the responsibility of the Government but of a 
5-man National Board of Education which existed alongside the Government but 
Was not subordinate to it;13 a personal link with the Government was provided in 
that the Prime Minister of the day was ex-officio Chairman of this Board. Responsible 
for implementation of the Board’s decisions and preparation of its business was the 
Director of Education; originally he was a clergyman appointed for purposes of 
inspection and superintendence, later becoming increasingly responsible (especially 
on the creation of a full-time post in 1946) for the day-to-day administration of the 
Principality’s educational system, The 1859 Education Act stated that this official 
Was to be appointed from amongst the parish clergymen of the land; the 1929 Act 
added the rider “as a rule", and it was in fact only shortly before the present Act 
Was passed that this “rule” was broken by the appointment of the first lay Director 
of Education (Schulkommissär) in October 1970. ` 

The new Act regularises the situation by putting the Government in overall 
Control of educational affairs (Art. 102), with an Education Office created as a Go- 
vernment department to administer the schools (Art. 106) and the head of this Office 
as the Director of Education. The old National Board of Education is abolished and 
Teplaced by two new bodies: the Council of Education (Bildungsrat) with 9 members 
Whose task is to advise the Government on educational affairs, especially matters of 
Principle and planning (Arts. 103 and 104); secondly, the Schools Council (Schulrat) 
With 3 members whose task is to assist the Education Office with policy decisions of 
a more specific nature (Arts. 107 and 108). 
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At the local level, each commune has a communal school council of 5 members 
with responsibility for the local primary schoolsand kindergartens (Arts. 110and11 1); 
the general nature and duties remain largely unchanged, but the parish priest is no 
longer the statutory chairman of this body, and a kindergarten teacher now has a 
place on it. 

The school medical service (which includes dental care) is treated in greater 
detail than previously, in accordance with the expansion that has actually occurred, 
and provision is made for the appointment of one or more School Medical Officers 
to take over the responsibility for this service from the State Medical Officer of 
Health (Art. 119). 

The “Miscellaneous Provisions” include creation of a legal basis for free school 
transport (Art. 124), which exists already for the central Gymnasium and the two 
regional Realschulen, but will become all the more in demand with the setting up of 
central or regional Oberschulen and remedial schools. Another requirement arising 
from the increased centralisation of schooling is the provision of day-boarding 
facilities (Tagesheimschulen) offering a mid-day meal and supervised study (Arts. 

125 and 126), 

Comprehensive provision is made for State subsidies to the communes (Art. 128) 
and grants-in-aid to private bodies (Art. 129) in order to support their schools; 
private schools enjoying State support may not charge fees. Provision is even made 
for financial contributions to foreign schools (of types not represented in Liechten- 
stein) in order to secure places for pupils from the Principality (Art. 127).14 


General Comments 


The meticulous and wide-ranging preparations leading up to this Act have clearly 
reaped dividends. Liechtenstein’s 1972 Education Act can be pronounced to be à 
thoroughly up-to-date piece of legislation. While it makes legal provision for a 
number of developments that have actually occurred in the Principality since 1929, 
it also lays a basis for sweeping reforms which, while hardly revolutionary ina 
world or even Western European context, at least bring this miniature state, 
previously considered something of an educational backwater, well into line with 
progressive international tendencies. Certainly 9 years of full-time compulsory 
schooling is only a limited advance when one considers that the German Democratic 
Republic has long since had 10, and in a number of states of the Federal Republica 
voluntary 10th class is becoming increasingly popular;15 nevertheless, Liechtenstein 
is now ahead of several Swiss cantons which still only insist on 8 years.1^ Apart from 
rationalisation in educational administration, which might be considered à more 
internal matter, the restructuring of the school system and the general expansion 
of educational services represent considerable progress by international standards. 

As with the Austrian school reform of 1962 and those enacted or in progress in 
many West German Länder, the provision of cross-over possibilities and the 
elimination of educational dead-ends is a corner-stone of Liechtenstein's neW 
measures; this satisfies one of the most pressing demands made of educati 
systems today. Even more drastic reforms in this direction had been advocated, and 
agreement on running the short and long higher secondary courses concurrently Was 
reached as a compromise. e 

The State of Liechtenstein has through this Act taken upon itself many respons" 
bilities and financial burdens that were previously left to local or private initiative: 
provision of Oberschulen and remedial schools, school transport, day-boarding facili 
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ties, and statutory support for private and foreign schools. The maintenance of lower 
and intermediate secondary schools by the Government rather than by local au- 
thorities is an unusual feature within the German-speaking countries, though it 
must be borne in mind that the whole State of Liechtenstein has the area of what 
would merely be a district in the neighbouring countries. 

The Act itself is comprehensive, but lucidly laid out in the form of a framework 
on which details can be filled in as required by way of decrees and regulations.17 
Moreover, the new school structure that it creates is marked by its clarity.18 

If one compares this Act with its predecessor of 1929, one is struck by the large 
number of additions; on the other hand, certain points have been eliminated. 
Perhaps the most concrete omission is the continuation school, which had in practice 
been abandoned some time previously (in 1959 for boys and in 1970 for girls); the 
extra year of compulsory schooling, together with the broader curriculum of the 
new Oberschule, can be considered to replace it. A more subtle change is the removal 
of a statutory basis for clerical influence in the educational system, previously 
incorporated in the legislation at the request of the diocesan authorities (Roman 
Catholic See of Chur) and the Liechtenstein Chapter of Priests, to the extent that 
the national Director of Education and the chairman of each local school board were 
members of the clergy; religious instruction for young persons who have left school 
is also no longer included in the formal educational system, and can be assumed to 
be henceforth a purely ecclesiastical matter. This reflects an actual recession of 
clerical influence in the life of the country in general and in the educational system 
in particular, which to a certain extent is being made up for by an ever-increasing 
influence on the part of industry. 

It is interesting to note — and this emerges not only from the internal evidence 
of the Act itself but also from comments and statements in the various reports 
published prior to the Act (especially Leonhard Vogt's Bildungsbericht) — that 
Liechtenstein has not set its educational sights narrowly on its neighbour Switzer- 
land, in spite of the strong educational and cultural ties that have naturally arisen 
out of the economic union. It is gratifying to see that efforts have been made to cull 
the best ideas from all the German-speaking countries. Although certain Swiss 
educational institutions are liable to form natural models for Liechtenstein because 
of the cultural affinities, it is the Principality’s other neighbour, Austria, that can 
Supply a more effective model in the sphere of educational planning thanks to 
the large-scale national survey carried out under OECD auspices.1® The Liechten- 
Stein Bildungsbericht draws heavily on surveys in the fields of economics of education 
and educational sociology emanating from the Federal Republic of Germany and 
Austria, as well as referring to a number of Swiss studies. à 

The greatest problem confronting the Principality of Liechtenstein at present is 
Preservation of its national identity and very existence as a state, especially in the 
light of the European integration movement. After 60 years of economic union with 
Austria-Hungary, Liechtenstein came to be thought of as a mere appendage to that 
vast Empire; the union with Switzerland has now lasted almost as long, and there is 
equal danger of cultural swamping from this side. The schools are the main means of 
instilling ideas of healthy patriotism in the growing generation, and it is perhaps 
Surprising that there is no specific reference in this Act to any form of patriotic 
education, Art. 1 states that the task of the public schools includes education of the 
Young person to be a ‘‘member of the nation and state”, but does not mention 
Liechtenstein by name; it is interesting to note that the Austrian and East German 
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Acts, albeit in somewhat different contexts, make specific mention of the respective 
States in early articles.20 


Implementation and Future Prospects 

It will naturally take some time before all the provisions of Liechtenstein’s new 
Education Act are realised. (Austria and the German Democratic Republic both 
foresaw a period of at least 10 years for the implementation of their school reforms 
of 1962 and 1965 respectively.) The Act itself contains, in its final and transitional 
provisions, general directives regarding implementation of the innovations: the 
communal authorities are to take immediate steps to provide for the expansion of 
the kindergartens (Art. 134); the State authorities are to take similar steps to 
introduce the whole new school structure; special priority is to be given to the 
creation of Oberschulen and remedial schools (Art. 135). The other innovations are to 
be introduced gradually, many being interdependent (e.g. the raising of the school- 
leaving age will be enforced once the new Oberschulen have developed their courses), 
The Government Education Office and the new authorities were set up in 1972; an 
educational psychologist has been appointed to man the school psychological service, 
though a shortage of doctors has prevented the immediate appointment of a full: 
time School Medical Officer. 

A fair amount of further legislation is expected to be required in order to complete 
Liechtenstein’s educational reform, The first supporting item came in the form ofa 
brief Amending Act to the Constitution, passed concurrently with the Education 
Act; this took account of the reorganisation of the education authorities and of the 
abolition of the continuation school, since the National Board of Education and the 
continuation school were enshrined in the Constitution of 1921. A comprehensive 
new Scholarships Act was passed in May 1972, making generous provision for 
financial support for attendance at a wide range of institutions. An important 
sphere deliberately omitted from the Education Act was the question of vocational 
education, and a separate Vocational Training Act is being discussed in draft form 
at the time of writing. There has also been talk of the possibility of a special act 
governing adult education, a sector which at present is rather suffering from neglect 
in Liechtenstein. New teaching programmes and administrative instructions will 
have to be issued for the various types of schools, and a number of implementing 
regulations will be required in connection with certain details of the Act. ^ 

It is interesting to note that the bold proposal made by Leonhard Vogt in his 
Bildungsbericht of the comprehensive school as the long-term goal of Liechtenstein u 
educational system appears to have been accepted in principle by the authorities. 
Prime Minister Hilbe has stated that although there can be no question of introducing 
comprehensive schooling in Liechtenstein in the near future, the matter will be 
taken into consideration in future planning at least to the extent of leaving the 
open for such a development. 

There is no doubt that many problems lie ahead before the current educational 
reform is fully realised. Liechtenstein has before it as a warning the example of its 
neighbour, Austria, many of whose progressive educational reforms enacted in! S 
remained mere paper stipulations for some time (including the 9th year of be. 
pulsory schooling in very many places) simply because provisions had not been ma 
tosupply therequisite extra staff and premises.?! However, Liechtenstein's pro) Sc 
reforms are not Utopian. Preparations for the Act included feasibility studies, 
plans are in hand for the implementation of the main proposals within the next 
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years. Premises for the first remedial school and Oberschulen were made available 
in autumn 1972 and spring 1973 respectively, even if it is only temporary accommo- 
dation in some cases; a number of school centres are being created or planned which, 
for economic and pedagogical considerations, will unite two or more types of school 
in one building complex.?? The main problem will initially be a shortage of specialised 
teachers for the expanded kindergartens and Gymnasium and for the newly created 
remedial school. Official pronouncements have so far been vague as to the proposed 
introduction of the 9th year of compulsory schooling,?? and also of the short course 
at the Gymnasium. However, measures are in hand to start the harmonisation of the 
curricula of the Realschule and the corresponding classes of the Gymnasium during 
the current school year (1973/4);?4 a uniform choice of textbooks for mathematics 
and French was decided on, and there are arrangements for the teachers of these 
subjects at both types of school to meet periodically in order to coordinate progress. 

An unexpected snag has arisen as a result of Liechtenstein's close ties with 
Switzerland. In order to bring themselves into line with the rest of Europe, these 
two countries had decided to alter the beginning of the school year from spring to 
autumn, The Swiss inter-cantonal Schulkonkordat of October 1970 incorporated this 
provision (Art. 2d) and suggested the year 1973/4 for implementation (Art. 8). 
Liechtenstein was prepared to follow suit, and stated that "the school year begins in 
the autumn” in Art. 75 of her new Act. However, the people of the key Canton of 
Zurich rejected the change in a referendum held in July 1972, which has unleashed 
à wave of uncertainty in neighbouring cantons as well as in the Principality, 
Liechtenstein depends on the Canton of St. Gallen for vocational schooling, teacher 
training and certain types of Gymnasium, and is thus loath to fall out of step in the 
basic division of the school year. 

On the whole, however, the Liechtensteiners, true to their reputation as hard- 
headed Alemans, have produced a realistic basis for educational reform in their 
minuscule state. One of the main advantages of the limited size of the territory 
is that administration remains a personal business: every teacher, for instance, 
knows his Director of Education, most will have met their Prime Minister, many 
will even have spoken to their Prince. This, coupled with a genuine wave of enthusi- 
asm for educationalreform current not only in the teaching profession but throughout 
Public life in the Principality, is the best guarantee that the reforms will be carried 
out both in the letter and the spirit of the law. 

It must be stressed, on the other hand, that the authorities and the people of 
Liechtenstein are by no means inward-looking and blind to the wider educational 
issues of the day. “Can a miniature state stand aside while small and large states 
are, for economic considerations, attaching an ever greater importance to educational 
policy-making?” asks Leonhard Vogt in his Bildungsbericht. “On the contrary," 
replies Deputy Anton Gerner in the first Diet debate on the Education Bill, "the 
Creation of a modern Education Plan gives even a small state an opportunity to 
Produce something exemplary." Let us give the final word to Prime Minister Hilbe, 
Speaking during the same debate: “In the forefront of all modern educational 
Policies must stand the furtherance of individual talents, without regard to dis- 
tinctions of social origin. It is thus the task of a modern state to provide all its 
Citizens with an education appropriate to their talents." Liechtenstein's Education 
Act of 1972 is a notable step in this direction. 
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NOTES 


1. Bericht der Kommission für Bildungsfragen, 5 parts (duplicated), n.d. ( 1968). 


2. Leonhard Vogt, Fürstentum Liechtenstein. Unsere Zukunftsaufgaben im Bildungs- | 
wesen. Vaduz: privately printed, 1970. By a curious coincidence, this publication 
bears exactly the same date of issue (12 June 1970) as the West German Bildungs- 
bericht (Bundesminister für Bildung und Wissenschaft, Bildungsbericht "zo, Bericht M 
der Bundesregierung zur Bildungspolitik. Bonn: Verlag Dr. Heger, 1970). 


3. Bericht und Antrag der Fürstlichen Regierung an den Hohen Landia. betreffend 
die Schaffung eines neuen Schulgesetzes, n.d. (April 1971), duplicated. This report 
outlines the general history of educational legislation in Liechtenstein, traces the 
steps in the preparation of the present Act, draws attention to the innovations | 
introduced by the Education Bill, and then provides a clause-by-clause commen- 
tary; an appendix sets out the plans for putting the new provisions into effect, 


4. The previous basic division in Liechtenstein was in practice between Volksschule, 
Realschule and Gymnasium. The 1929 Act, however, which was passed before the 
foundation of the first Gymnasium (1937), distinguished only between the Volks- 
schule (which included a continuation school and compulsory religious instruction 
for young people who had left school) and the vague concept of Höhere Unterrichts- 
anstalten, 


5. This usage (which is based on that of the Swiss Canton of Zurich) contrasts 
with that in the FRG where Oberschule is popularly used to refer to a higher second: 
ary school (in the GDR it is the all-through comprehensive school). 


6. In Switzerland the Primarschule normally covers the full elementary course, and 
the term Volksschule embraces both the elementary and intermediate schools. 


7. The official publications do not mention a specific language, but it is certain 
that the first choice will be French (as in German-speaking Switzerland). 


8. However, the nomenclature in Switzerland is anything but uniform, and while 
pene ndarschule is the most common designation, Se is used in a number of 
cantons, 


9. This situation is reminiscent of the Federal University mooted by the Swiss 
Federal Constitution of 1848, and retained in all subsequent versions (Art. 27). 


10. Direct transfer from the Oberschule to the Gymnasium, however, as is possible 
e EE to the Gymnasium in some West German Länder, i$ 20 
provided for. 


11. Arithmetic, geom d F i in the Realschulen 
tes PORUM and French have been taught in sets in 


12. At the time of writing no final decision had been made on such a step. AS an 
interim measure, a new procedure was introduced in spring 1973 whereby childre 
were allocated to the three types of secondary school on the basis of tests taken ai 
all pupils at the relevant stage of the rimary course, coupled with reports fron 
class teachers, in a proportion established by the Government. 


13. Education was the only sphere of Sta! "a ion to be thus removed from 
direct, formal control by Mecum. ne 


14. The main at present are: vocational and technical schools, special sch 
Gymnasien wi | classical, scientific or economic courses (Swiss types A, and D) 
and teacher-training establishments, The Liechtenstein Government has €n 
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into formal agreements with the Swiss Cantons of St. Gallen and Schwyz and with 
a public foundation in Vorarlberg (Austria) regarding attendance at a number of 
such institutions. 


15. By spring 1973, Berlin, Hamburg, Lower Saxony, North Rhine-Westphalia 
and Rhineland-Palatinate were running optional 10th-year classes in their Haupt- 
schulen. In 1970 the Federal Government declared its policy of aiming at a com- 
pulsory 10th year throughout West Germany (cf. Bildungsbericht ’70, p. 47). 


16. The Konkordat über die Schulkoordination, passed by the Konferenz der kanto- 
nalen Erziehungsdirektoren in October 1970, stipulates a minimum of 9 years of 
compulsory schooling (Art. 2b), but not all cantons have yet put this into effect in 
their own legislation, The two cantons bordering on Liechtenstein, St. Gallen and 
Graubiinden, have ratified the Konkordat in general terms but have not yet intro- 
duced a compulsory 9th year of schooling. 


17. Only one provision strikes the present observer as being excessively detailed 
so as to give rise to potential Bene. in the light of future developments: Art. 56 
Specifies that the Gymnasium course leads to the “Type B" leaving certificate, but 
it seems likely in view of current discussions that a further Hype (without Latin) will 
be introduced in the near future, particularly to cater for the planned short-form 
higher secondary courses. 


18. At the time of the East German school reform in 1965, West German observers 
Spoke of the “fascinating clarity" of the structure of the GDR’s school system. Cer- 
tainly the GDR managed to dispose especially neatly of its vocational and technical 
school system, which in the FRG, Austria and Switzerland tends to have a complex 
structure. Liechtenstein’s educational system is hardly complicated by such schools, 
since apart from an evening technical college and a music school of its own, it 
farms out all its more specialised education to foreign institutions. 


19. OECD, Educational Policy and Planning in Austria, 1968; Training, Recruitment 
and Utilisation of Teachers. Country Case Studies — Primary and Secondary Education. 
Austria, Grèce, Sweden, 1968; Austria (Reviews of National Policies for Education), 
1970; all published by OECD, Paris. 


20. See Austrian Bundesgesetz vom 2 5. Juli 1962 über die Schulorganisation, $ 2(1); 
En Gesetz über das einheitliche sozialistische Bildungssystem vom 25. Februar 1965, 


21. In view of the immediate impracticability of certain reforms (e.g. reduction in 
Statutory class numbers, extension of the nasium course by one year), the 
Austrian Federal Parliament was forced formally to postpone their implementation. 


22. The school-types being united are: Gymnasium/Realschule (Vaduz); Realschule] 
Oberschule (Bachan): Resdechulal Primatachate (Balzers); Primarschule/remedial 
school (Schaan). 


23. In Austria there was a 4-year delay in official implementation ( 1962-1966). 
Leonhard Vogt foresees a similar situation in Liechtenstein (private communication 
0 the writer). 


24. An interesti iment began in school year 1972/3 when the nominally 
Private Liechtensteinisches Gymnasium and the te Realschule of Vaduz moved 
Into the same new building, where they in practice form a bilateral establishment 
Sharing a number of facilities, 
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ERLINGHAGEN, KARL, Die Säkularisierung der deutschen Schule. Han- i: 
nover: Schroedel Verlag, 1972. 232 S. 


Eine Untersuchung über die “Säkularisierung der deutschen Schule" zu schreiben, 
das bedeutet, Institutionen-, Sozial-, Rechts-, Kirchen-, Wissenschafts-, Geistes- — 
und Ideengeschichte und vieles anderes mehr zu betreiben, bedeutet aber auch, in 
einem noch nicht völlig abgeschlossenen Prozeß Stellung zu nehmen bzw. schon 
genommen zu haben. Karl Erlinghagen S.J. in vielen Publikationen um eine 
Ortsbestimmung der gegenwärtigen Pädagogik bemüht, hat eben dies unternommen. \ 
Angesichts des komplexen Gegenstandes wollen seine ''Ausführungen eher ein An- | 
stoß zu weiteren Forschungen als deren geglückter Abschluß sein". Erlinghagen 
glaubt, die Zeit sei für solche Untersuchungen insofern reif geworden, “als eine 
gewisse Beruhigung in der Entwicklung eingetreten ist, die nicht zu Unrecht mit dem 
Wort “kirchliche Resignation” bezeichnet werden könnte”. 

In der Einleitung setzt sich Erlinghagen mit “Phänomen und Begriff" der Säku- 
larisierung auseinander. Für seine Untersuchung genügt es ihm zunächst, "die 
Säkularisierung als den Prozeß und den daraus resultierenden Zustand des Über- 
gangs einer ‘Sache’ aus dem geistlich-kirchlichen in den weltlichen Bereich zu 
verstehen”. Historisch konkretisiert: die Ausgangssituation für den Darstellungs- 
gegenstand ist das Mittelalter. 

So werden nach einer Untersuchung der “Schule in der sakralen Welt” (Kap- 1) 
die vier hauptsächlichen Entwicklungsrichtungen des Säkularisierungsprozesses det 
deutschen Schule: “Abbau der geistlichen Schulaufsicht” (Kap. 2), “Lehrerbildung | 
ohne Kirche" (Kap. 3), “von der Bekenntnisschule zur Gemeinschaftsschule” (Kap. 
4), und die “Schule ohne Religionsunterricht” (Kap. 5) untersucht, wobei e$ sich 
stets nur um die Volksschule (Grund- und Hauptschule) handelt, da- wieim “Schluß 
ausgeführt wird — die Dinge im höheren Schulwesen von Anfang an anders gelagert 
waren. Sodann werden quasi in einem zweiten Teil “die Rolle der Lehrerverbände 
(Kap. 6), “der parteipolitische Vorschub der Säkularisierung” (Kap. 7) und “die 
Kirchen auf dem Rückzug” (Kap. 8) in diesem Säkularisierungsprozeß analysiert. 
Zuletzt wird - in globaler Perspektive — noch einmal die Bedeutung des 
sierungsprozesses für die Kirchen, vor allem die katholische, angesprochen. (Schluß) 
Ein ausführliches Literaturverzeichnis sowie ein Personen- und Sachregistef be 
schließen das Buch. 

_ Die Schule in der sakralen Welt, meistens auch räumlich in Klöster und Kirchen 
integriert, hatte fast durchweg “religiösen Instrumentalcharakter", “weltlichen 
Interessen diente sie allenfalls indirekt”. Hieran wollten auch die Reformatore 
insofern nichts ändern, als auch ihnen die Schule zur Verkündigung des Evangelium’ 
dienen sollte; allerdings in einem Schulwesen, das von der weltlichen Obrigkeit getter 
gen werden sollte und getragen wurde. “In der Reformationszeit und durch die Refor- 
matoren ... ist die staatliche Konfessionsschule geboren worden.” Der pr 

stantische Teil Deutschlands ging voran, der katholische folgte nur zu bereitwillig: 
Der Säkularisierungsprozeß setzte fast immer aus rein praktischen Ursachen TT 
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danach kam - vor allem im 19. Jahrhundert — die ideologische Fortsetzung. Hier 
spielten die überkonfessionellen Lehrerverbánde — vor allem die Gewerkschaft 
Erziehung und Wissenschaft bzw. ihre Vorgänger sowie der Bayrische Lehrer- und 
Lehrerinnenverein — und die politischen Parteien — vor allem die SPD “mit ihrer 
relativ kontinuierlichen und gradlinigen Schulkonzeption'" — “eine entscheidende 
xRolle". Eine Änderung der gesetzlichen Grundlagen und der Institutionen schloß 
= bei allen vier Entwicklungssträngen erst in diesem Jahrhundert — den Vorgang ab. 
Die Probleme verloren schlagartig ihre Aktualität. Die Kirchen, vor allem die 
katholische, leisteten faktisch-institutionell wie auch ideologisch anbaltenden Wider- 
stand. Dabei hatten sie immerden Vorteil desherrschenden Zustandes: das Bildungs- 
wesen ist ja eine der konservativsten Institutionen. Inzwischen ist die geistliche 
Schulaufsicht seit langem abgebaut, die Lehrerbildung verwissenschaftlicht und 
weitgehend konfessionell indifferent, hat die christliche Gemeinschaftsschule, deren 
Toleranzbegriff Erlinghagen kritisch gegenübersteht, die staatliche Konfessions- 
schule abgelóst. Der Religionsunterricht ist zwar im Grundgesetz garantiert, aber 
Erlinghagen sieht richtig, daß Normen wenig bedeuten, wenn sie durch die gesell- 
schaftliche Entwicklung ihr Fundament verlieren. 

Es ist Erlinghagen gelungen, durch Aufweisung der vier Entwicklungsrichtungen 
den zunächst rein nominalistisch-kategorialen Begriff der Säkularisierung in Bezug 
auf die deutsche Schule historisch-faktische Realitát werden zu lassen und zu zeigen, 
daB solche Prozesse sich oftmals mit anscheinend gesetzmäßiger Zwangsläufigkeit 
ergeben, daß sie zugleich aber immer von Menschen “gemacht” werden (auch 
im defizienten Modus der Unterdrückung des Prozesses) und in Bezug auf andere 
Ziele vielleicht selber nur instrumental eingesetzt werden. Der für eine solche Un- 
tersuchung notwendige theoretische Standpunkt, das konzeptuelle Schema, hätte 
sich vielleicht schärfer herauskristallisieren können: Kritik nach allen Seiten kann 
ibn nicht ersetzen. 

Unter Berücksichtigung der Quellenlage und der Intention, nur Anregungen für 
weitere notwendige Einzelforschungen zu geben, hat Erlinghagen beachtliche Unter- 
suchungen geleistet. Zwar beruhen sie häufig noch auf anderen Darstellungen, muß 
die Ideengeschichte oft da einspringen, wo es noch an Fakten, historisch-instutio- 
nellen Vorgängen mangelt, so daß das dialektische Verhältnis von Idee und faktischer 
Wirklichkeit qua Machtverhältnissen oder politischer Notwendigkeit nicht immer 
klar genug herauskommt — das Buch wird seine Leser finden: Erziehungswissen- 
schaftler, denen es ernsthaft um ein Selbstverständnis ihrer Wissenschaft geht, 
Historiker vieler Sparten, Lehrer, Theologen, alle, denen die Entwicklung der 
deutschen Schule am Herzen liegt und liegen sollte, denn - man kann einiges lernen 
aus diesem Säkularisierungsprozeß der deutschen Schule. 


JüRGENn HtrLxN, Wissenschaftliches Institut für Erziehung und Bildung in den 
Streitkräften, München 


GABAUDE, J. M. (édit.), La Pédagogie contemporaine. Toulouse: Edouard 
Privat, 1972. pp. 209. 


pédagogie à l'heure actuelle, dans 


L'ouvrage se présente comme un tableau de la 
D'un contenu riche et dense, 


les tâches grandissantes et complexes qu’elle assume. 
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c'est un traité par l'ampleur de son sujet, un manuel par ses modestes dimensions. 
Il offre une assez juste idée du dynamisme et de la variété de l'activité pédagogique 
contemporaine, des interrogations qu'elle pose au chercheur et au praticien, mais 
souffre parfois d’un excès de condensation. 

Oeuvre d'une équipe, ses auteurs M. Bataille, J. Terrasse, J. M. Gabaude, Chr, 
Guillevic, G. Lanneau, L. Not, H. Perdiguero, P. Riuenc, A. Simon et T Sy 
enseignent dans le cadre de l'Université de Toulouse, ce qui assure au livre u 
certaine unité d’inspiration. 

Il comprend quatre chapitres: les grands courants de la pédagogie contempo- 
raine; les techniques modernes (audio-visuel, enseignement programmé, pédagogie 
de groupe); la rénovation pédagogique (enseignement du français, des mathémati- 
ques) et “l'attitude expérimentale” qu'elle suppose. Le dernier chapitre, sous le titre 
“Pour l'enfant vers l’homme”, rassemble quatre études sur: la pédagogie des écoles 
maternelles françaises; la démocratisation de l'enseignement; l'éducateur d'adultes: 
l'éducation des défavorisés. 

Comme dans toute oeuvre collective, les chapitres sont d'inégale valeur. Pour 
certains problèmes d'actualité, le recul manque, la décantation des concepts n'est 
pas encore suffisante. Mais l'ensemble du livre exprime bien l'élan de la pédagogie 
vers des voies nouvelles correspondant aux transformations profondes de notre 
temps. 


MAURICE DEBESSE, Université René Descartes, Paris 


KÄRRBY, GUNNI, Child Rearing and the Development of Moral Structure. 
Stockholm: Almqvist & Wiksell, 1971. pp. 207. Sw.Kr. 40. 


GRAHAM, DouGLas, Moral Learning and Development. London: Bats- 
ford, 1972. pp. 316. £3. 


There has been an upsurge of books about "moral development” in the last few 
years: these two are fairly typical. Karrby’s is mainly an account of her own 
studies, in which she attempted to validate seven hypotheses concerned with 
such variables as disciplinary techniques, sex of parent and child, identification, 
and the child's “self-corrective ability”. Her work was thorough, and most of her 
hypotheses validated. Graham’s is a general review of research and theory, ranging 
over standard topics like guilt, learning theory, Freudian and Piagetian opinion, 
the work of Kohlberg, and so forth. For a psychologist, he writes clearly, and has 
produced a useful and fairly comprehensive survey. " 

Unfortunately both books, in common with almost all other writing on the topic: 
Suffer from the ingrained autism which besets most psychological research. The 


biguous language. But it never is (not even by Piaget: does anyone, for instance 


really believe that such descriptions as “lacking the concept of conservation" fit 
the psychological facts ?). 
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Kärrby is more naive about this than Graham. She says that the “concept of 
morality is generally considered as referring to social, interpersonal behavior that 
can be subjected to value judgment", which is of course far too wide a definition 
and perpetuates the mistake that there are “two parts to morality, one cognitive 
and intellectual, the other personal and motivational" (p. 13). Graham says “we 

ve at once to recognise the need to define the three constituent /erms ‘develop- 
ment’, ‘learning’ and "moral" (p. 7, my italics), but seems in fact to be more 
concerned with what the things are than with what the words mean. "Moral", for 
him, is contrasted with “immoral”, not with 'non-moral". He writes throughout as 
if we knew clearly what phenomena we were talking about, and required only to 
adjudicate between various ''theories" which explained how these phenomena were 
generated. He refers once to R. S. Peters, once to Aristotle, and is kind enough to 
mention the work of the present reviewer; but otherwise it seems that he has no 
time for the relevance of analytic philosophy to this extremely tangled area. 

This is a criticism not so much of these authors as of a tradition. Within that 
tradition, which is still mainly behaviouristic or at least mechanistic, both books are 
helpful and interesting. But, as has been made clear by at least two authors,! the 
tradition is now obsolete. Educational psychology, indeed any psychology which 
concerns itself with the reason, motives and intentions of human beings, requires 
extensive conceptual and phenomenological work to be done before we can begin to 
consider ''processes"', "theories", “factors” and the like. It is inevitably an inter- 
disciplinary business, in which the philosopher has an important part to play at the 
first stage. After a good deal of work, it may be possible to see how what Aronfreed 
(for instance) says about guilt or altruism fits into some coherent “theory”: as it 
stands, we cannot see this, since what he appears to mean by “guilt” and “altruism’’ 
Seems very different from what we normally mean by these terms. It is not surprising 
that most writers deal in undefined jargon terms (‘‘psychopath”, “authoritarian”, 
“introjection”, “ego-strength” etc.). Not until philosophers take more interest in 
Psychology, or psychologists in philosophy (or at least in clarity), can we hope for 
better research. In the meanwhile these two books should certainly form part of the 
library of anyone seriously concerned with the topic. 


Joun Wırson, Department of Educational Studies, Oxford 


1. R. Harré and P. Secord, The Explanation of Social Behaviour. Oxford : Blackwell, 
1972; J. Wilson, Philosophy in Educational Research. Slough, England: National 
Foundation for Educational Research in England and Wales, 1972. 


PERKINS, JAMES A.; BAIRD ISRAEL, BARBARA (eds.), Higher Education: 
From Autonomy to Systems. New York: International Council for Edu- 
cational Development, 1972. pp. 286. 


Affluent nations are now heading for mass higher education, some eagerly, some 
helplessly, and some with grave misgivings. One consequence of this trend is that 
tens of thousands of people now want to know something about the structure and 
Pattern of higher education: there is a readers’ market. This modest paperback 
is just the book for such a market. It is a collection of 27 broadcast lectures given 
during 1971-2 over the Voice of America network, now published by the Internation- 
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al Council for Educational Development and edited by the Council’s presid 
James A. Perkins. 

The book has a theme. When universities were little more than ornaments in 
state, like pleasure gardens, what they did was of little concern to those outs 
them. Now — to continue the metaphor — they are indispensable intellectual fa 
heavily subsidised by the state, producing harvests of manpower essential in pes 
and war. Naturally, therefore, universities (and other institutions of higher edu- 
cation) have become politically important, and this means that states want to 
organise, co-ordinate, systematise them. It is this transition from randomness to 
system (not autonomy — the title is unfortunate) which runs as a theme through the | 
lectures in this book. q 

Its quiet, reasoned style conceals the controversial nature of the theme, Planning, 
Dr. Perkins believes, is inevitable. If universities do not become partners in planning, 
it “will be performed by an exclusively political body”. Some authorities on education | 
have a horror of “master plans", and although the book on the whole accepts | 
planning as inevitable and even commends it, there are enough cautionary tales in | 
the book to make one hope that centralisation, master-planning on state-wide 
scales, even (that menacing word) co-ordination, should be constantly scrutinised 
and kept to a minimum. While some countries (Britain, the USA) tread, perhaps too 
willingly, the road toward systems of higher education, there is the salutary example 
of France, going in the opposite direction. It was in 1808 that Napoleon replaced tie 
French universities by a “system”, with (as Playfair wrote) “the power of a military 
despot and the professional instincts of a drill sergeant”. Since 1968 the system 
has been broken up into quasi-autonomous fragments. It is too soon to say whether 
this non-system will be viable (the constraints have by no means all gone: financial 
control still remains at the centre) but the fact that it ousted the remains 
of the Napoleonic system at all is a warning to planners. Ka 4 

The essays cover planning policies in the USA (11 essays) and planning policiesin 11 
other regions. Among the trends which become visible from these essays is the 
growth of “the administration” as a feature of universities: deans at the new unk 
versities in Britain, rectors at German universities, presidents of French uni- 
versities, and even the vice-chancellor of Oxford, now have longer tenure. In Dr. 
Perkins’ summing-up there is a hint of one of the dangers of sliding too readily 
from randomness to systems. The Bund-Länder Konferenz in Western Germany is 
set up to consolidate educational planning. It comprises ministers from the 11 Länder 
under the chairmanship of the Federal Minister for Education and Science, who has Il 
votes because the Federal Government supplies about half the funds. Six of the 
‚Länder ministers belong to the majority party (the Social Democrats) and five to the 


opposition party (the Christian Democrats). Many decisions, writes Dr. Perkins, are 

e on a 17 to 5 vote (the Federal Minister's votes and those of the majority party). 
à A is is where the road from autonomy to systems leads, let us build trenches across 
Y 


Eric Asnsv, Clare College, Cambridge, H 
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Róuns, HERMANN, Modelle der Schul- und Erziehungsforschung in den 
USA. Frankfurt am Main; Akademische Verlagsgesellschaft, 1972. 
pp. 206. 


‘his book sets out to describe the essentials of educational research carried 
on in the United States, and the author intends the work to add to the discussion 
about creating a similar system of research institutions in Europe and particularly 
in West Germany. Professor Rôhrs has long been familiar with American education 
and laid the groundwork for this book during a study tour in 1971. The main 
investigation took place in 1971, when he visited centers for research and develop- 
ment, laboratories on early childhood education, and educational laboratories, in 
many parts of the United States. 

After characterizing the different categories of educational research in America, 
he discusses the organizational traits of the centers, which are university-related, 
and of the laboratories which are independent and serve as intermediaries between 
research activities and school practice. 

In dealing with early-childhood research, Röhrs describes some research activities 
of three laboratories chosen by him as examples. The chapter devoted to the tasks 
of the research and development centers, on the other hand, deals with typical areas 
of research specialization and the findings secured in each of these areas by one or 
more centers. In the field of humanizing the learning process, non-grading and 
problem-solving with computer assistance are among research topics used as illu- 
strations of on-going research, while the field of teacher training is represented 
by micro-teaching and the taxonomy of teaching behaviors. The research of the 
centers in the field of school organization leads Rôhrs to mention Coleman's proposals 
which would make the schools into competing institutions, operating side by side 
with other public agencies. Although with terminology different from that which 
is often used in American educational literature, Röhrs discusses performance 
contracting, incorporation of merit in teacher salary schedules, and the 
voucher system, all of them important contemporary issues on which research is 
done at the centers. The fields of higher education and individualization of teacher 
education are mentioned also. In dealing with the educational laboratories as 
institutions for applied research, Professor Röhrs similarly employs, as a major 
area of activity, various approaches of bringing parents, tutors, and the 
community at large, into the educational process. In addition, the author discusses 
such work as the development of mini-courses, the strengthening of education for 
children of minority groups and he suggests the employment of educational develop- 
ment officers, as well as the use of meetings and colloquia, as means of making the 
laboratories effective catalysts for constructive change. 

The fact that the examples given of research done at centers and laboratories are 
taken from a number of different fields is a strength of this book, as is the author's 
initiative in securing data from a substantial number of these agencies. It seems that 
some of the author’s American informants stressed the weaknesses of present edu- 
cational practices, e.g. the depersonalized nature of teacher education, and the 
Positive aspects and outcomes of the work of their own agencies. However, he has 
ìn a number of instances demonstrated his willingness to see shortcomings as well 
as Successes in present-day research, one of many cases in point being his statement 
that having to follow a prescribed method is the price one pays for achieving 
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individualized teaching procedures. Another illustration is his presentation of the 
critics’ arguments against Individually Prescribed Instruction, which otherwise 
appears in a usually favorable light in several parts of his volume. He even goes so 
far as to state in his conclusion that, by describing American research results, he 
hopes to aid similar research undertakings in other parts of the world — presumably 
the Academy of Pedagogical Research which he characterizes in his preface as a 
necessary means of developing long-range strategies — to avoid the early errors of 
American research institutions. 

This reviewer believes that this specialized discussion, which is to be followed bya 
general interpretation of the situation of education in the United States, will make 
a very substantial contribution to the development of educational research in 
West Germany. However, even beyond the confines of that country, both among 
those interested in the development of research on the work of schools of their own 
countries and among comparative educators generally, the work of Professor Róhrs 
should represent a significant addition to knowledge. 


WALTER Harn, University of Utah 


ROSEN, SEYMOUR M., Education and Modernization in the USSR. 
Reading, Mass.: Addison-Wesley, 1971. 234 S. 


Der Verfasser, Experte für Sowjetpädagogik am Institute of International Studies 
des US Office of Education will mit seiner Studie über das sowjetische Bildungs- 
system einen Beitrag zur Klärung des Zusammenhanges von Entwicklungen im 
Bildungs- und Erziehungsbereich und einem allgemein-gesellschaftlichen Prozeß der 
“Modernisierung” liefern. In Abgrenzung gegen eine rein quantifizierende Fassung 
dieses Begriffs orientiert er sich an einer Kategorienliste, die Donald Adams er- 
stellt hat: sie enthält einmal Kategorien, die auf die technologische und ökono- 
mische Entwicklung bezogen sind, zum anderen solche, die unter Zugrundele- 
gung "westlichen" Wertverständnisses politische Mitbestimmung, Rechtssicherheit 
und individuelle Freiheiten umfassen (3£). In freier Anwendung dieser Katego- 
rienliste sucht der Verfasser aus der Analyse des gesamten sowjetischen Bil- 
dungssystems Maßstäbe zu gewinnen, um den “Modernisierungsproze8” an ihnen zu 
messen, 

Der Aufbau des Buches ist übersichtlich und sachlogisch. Er beginnt mit einer 
breiten historischen und landeskundlichen Einleitung, welche vor allem die Aufgabe 
hat, den “Modernisierungsprozeß” seit der Oktoberrevolution als — wenn aut 
forcierte— Fortsetzung einer seit Peter dem Großen laufenden Entwicklung zu de 
Es folgt die systematische Abhandlung der Institutionen des Bildungssystem‘ 
Forschungszentren, Primar- und Sekundarschule, Hochschule, Lehrerausbildung 
(im Zusammenhang mit der Rolle des Lehrers im gesellschaftlichen System), "Wk 
SE: programs” (Einrichtungen des Abend- und Fernstudiums sowie Fortbildung? 
aktivitäten im allgemeinen). Skizzierende Hinweise auf die ideologische Erziehung, 
eine exemplarische Analyse über den “Kontakt mit anderen Kulturen”, insbesondere 
zu den USA und den Entwicklungsländern und eine knappe, aber didakt n 
beachtliche Einführung in Fragen der sowjetischen Statistik bilden den zwet 
Teil. Den Anhang stellt ein ausführlicher und instruktiver statistischer Teil ( 
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Angaben über Trends im Bildungssystem und im ''ModernisierungsprozeB") und 
der Abdruck einer Skizze des sowjetischen Volksbildungsministers M. A. Prokofiev 
zur Lehrplanrevision dar. Ein kombiniertes Namen- und Sachregister erleichtert 
das Aufsuchen von Details und Zusammenhängen. 

Die Arbeit weist die gründliche Vertrautheit des Verfassers mit der gesamten 
Thematik nach und laßt darüber hinaus Schwerpunktinteressen, insbesondere im 
Felde der “work study programs" und der internationalen Kulturbeziehungen, 
deutlich werden. Die seit 1969 zu beobachtenden Trends im beruflichen Schulwesen 
(Einrichtung “mittlerer beruflich-technischer Schulen") sind nicht mehr berück- 
sichtigt, wodurch einige Aussagen zum Verhältnis von allgemeinbildender und 
berufsbildender Sekundarschule überholt sind. 

Mehr als diese in jedem vergleichbaren Beitrag unvermeidlichen Aktualitátsrück- 
stánde vermißt man eine stärkere Problematisierung der gegenwärtigen Sekundar- 
Schulentwicklung, die sich an der Stellung des Mittelschulabschlusses — im Span- 
nungsfeld von Vorbereitung zum Hochschulstudium und Erwerb eines allgemein- 
staatsbürgerlichen Zertifikats — exemplifizieren ließe. In diesem Zusammenhang 
hätten die - nur am Beispiel des Lehrerstatus vorgenommene (S. 111f.) — Berück- 
sichtigung bildungssoziologischer Befunde zum Problem der ''Lebensplüne" sowie 
eine eingehendere Erórterung der Differenzierung im Sekundarschulsystem (S. 70) 
die Einsicht verdeutlichen kónnen. Unter den Arbeiten der erziehungswissenschaft- 
lichen Forschung in der Sowjetunion werden mit Recht die Bemühungen um den 
Aufbau des programmierten Unterrichts hervorgehoben (S. 52-56); ebenso wären 
freilich die didaktischen Beitráge zur Entwicklung der Vor- und Grundschulbildung 
stärker zu beachten. 

Das Buch ist für den Gebrauch in der Vergleichenden Erziehungswissenschaft und 
in “Communist area studies programs” an amerikanischen Hochschulen geschrieben. 
Wegen seiner Übersichtlichkeit, seines informativen Gehalts und seiner guten Les- 
barkeit kann es auch Studenten in der BRD zum Studium empfohlen werden, wobei 
zum Verständnis mancher Interpretationen der Standpunkt des Verfassers und der 
Adressaten als amerikanischer Bürger zu beachten ist — dies durchaus als Einfüh- 
Tung in das Problem der ''komparativen" Sichtweise! Der westdeutsche Leser 
wird freilich die Nichtberücksichtigung der inzwischen sowohl quantitativ als auch 
qualitativ nicht zu übersehenden deutschsprachigen Beiträge bedauern (insbesondere 
von O. Anweiler, L. Froese und D. Glowka). 

In der Gesamtwürdigung müssen das gelungene Bemühen des Verfassers um 
Transparenz seiner Informationen und die Schärfe des Urteils betont werden; dies 
gilt gleichermaßen für die Herausarbeitung der Leistungen des sowjetischen 
Bildungssystems wie für die Darlegung seiner Schwächen, die sich aus dem zentra- 
listischen Planungssystem und der hierarchisch strukturierten Administration er- 
geben (S. 71, 78; auch 111: zur Überbeanspruchung der Lehrer). Daß der Verfasser 
Seinen "westlichen" Standpunkt (S. 139) gegen die marxistische Deutung gesell- 
Schaftlicher Prozesse (S. 31) und das Sowjetsystem mit seinen ideologischen und 
Politischen Restriktionen abgrenzt, kommt der Verdeutlichung seiner These von 
der “ungleichmäßigen” Entwicklung der “Modernisierung” zugute (S. 4 u.a.). 
Zweifel an der Form dieser Abgrenzung sind allerdings dort erlaubt, wo der Verfasser 
In seiner Kritik am Sowjetsystem dessen historische Entwicklung außeracht läßt 
(S. 4, 138); vor allem bleibt eine additive Erwähnung innenpolitischer (Säuberungen 
In den dreißiger Jahren) und auBenpolitischer Vorgánge (Winterkrieg gegen Finn- 

nd usw.) unbefriedigend, wenn nicht zugleich, wenigstens in hinweisender Form, 
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die globale Problematik erwähnt wird, mit der Idee und Wirklichkeit humaner 
Werte konfrontiert sind. Schließlich wünschte man sich eine Explikation der vom 
Verfasser vertretenen Auffassung vom Wirken endogener Faktoren als Triebkräften 
im ‘‘ModernisierungsprozeB”’ (S. 12, 165). 

Die kritischen Anmerkungen wollen weniger als Mángelrüge verstanden sein als 
den Wert des Buches unterstreichen, der sich nicht zuletzt gerade dort, wo es den 
Leser zu Zweifeln an — intersubjektiv überprüfbaren — AuBerungen des Verfassers 
provoziert, als besonders anregende Studie erweist. 


WOLFGANG MITTER, Deutsches Institut für Internationale 
Pädagogische Forschung, Frankfurt 


UNIVERSITÄT HAMBURG 
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ENTREPRENEURIAL ACHIEVEMENT OR SOCIAL ACTION? - 
DIFFERING RATIONALES OF ADULT EDUCATION PROGRAMS 
FOR VALUE AND ATTITUDINAL CHANGE 


by WizciaM McLeon Rivera, UNESCO, Paris 


Man's values and attitudes determine his behavior. This contention is 
neither new nor exceptional, but it underlines the fact that behavior 
change succeeds psychological shifts in values and attitudes. Of course, 
behavior may be imposed by environmental conditions, brainwashing, 
hypnosis and chemicals, but these changes fall outside the range of this 
discussion which is concerned with education and its importance for 
social change. Adult education, whether institutional or non-institutional, 
‘is generally directed to altering value orientation and attitudinal re- 
sponses, although its aims may be defined in terms of the behavioral 
outcomes desired by the programs. This is true, too, in the case of 
psychoanalytical and psychotherapeutic programs. 

In our discussion of the transformation process which leads to be- 
havioral change, a distinction is made between life-cycle change, gradual 
change and critical change, with emphasis on the latter. In brief, life-cycle 
change refers to chronological (age-stage) shifts in the mentality of the 
individual, due either to developmental progress or age crises. Gradual 
change comes with the accumulation of experience, personal knowledge 
and skills over time. Critical change means significant, abrupt alterations 
of outlook and behavior due to “critical events” (cultural transitions, 
social conflicts, or familial crises) or heightened consciousness. Such 
critical change implies significant differences between former and current 
modes of personal action. The individual becomes committed to a new 
way of life. He takes on a new political, professional, social, or religious 
stance. Or, he becomes committed to new ways of acting toward his life 
orientation. He becomes more appreciative, integrated and motivated. 
Although these definitions are somewhat arbitrary, they help to dis- 
tinguish between changes that occur as a result of age, those that take 
Place with experience and knowledge over time, and those that are 
catalyzed by events that heighten awareness. 

The last type of change involves what some sociologists call “re- 
socialization”. We prefer the term “critical change” because it suggests an 
internal as well as an external process whereby the individual integrates, 
not merely assumes, new (or rediscovered) values and attitudes. This 
distinction we believe is valid since a “‘re-socialization” suggests a re- 
adapting to social needs or pressures. Critical change, on the other hand, 
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connotes a “qualitative leap” or “rebirth” on the part of the individual, 
dependent upon heightened consciousness and a transformation of the 
individual vis-à-vis his existence. It is not an adaptation to a changed 
environment but a transformation of self involving a consequent change 
in actions toward, or within, the environment. Re-socialization, in our 
view, suggests re-orientation of the individual to a changed environment | 
whereas critical change recognizes the potentiality of the individual to 
re-direct himself when confronted with an alternative view of reality. 
We will deal here with the critical change in adults that can be stimu- 
lated by appropriate educational programs. Adults can be provoked - 
some of them, at least — to review and revitalize their values, or their 
attitudes, to the extent that measurable changes occur in their behavior 
in a relatively short period of time, from within a few.days to a few months. 
The varieties of religious experience that provoke critical change have 
been described by numerous authors — so have those of political en- 
lightenment. These types of value discoveries are exactly what we are 
talking about when we discuss value change. They involve major shifts 
in life direction, entailing the adoption of new concepts of what life 
means. Aititudinal change differs in that it is not our values that are 
altered but only our ways of responding to values. We may be perfectly 
satisfied with our direction in life but lack awareness of how our ways of 
acting affect our progress toward the goals intrinsic to our direction. As 
our position or feelings change with regard to a value, so this value 
becomes more intensified and meaningful for us. ; 
Three educational programs are reviewed here which catalyze signifi- 
cant, abrupt changes in adults — one which affects the individual's value 
structure and the other two which influence his attitudinal hierarchy. 
The three programs, though comparable in certain respects, differ 
radically from one another in their perception of reality and the purpose 
for which they conceive individual change to be prescribed. The SE 
that guides itinerant Brazilian educator Paolo Freire is “cultural liter- 
acy”: the development of a society founded upon political participation 
and class equality. The society he advocates is Marxist in structure and 
Christian in its ethics. By contrast, American psychologists, David C 
McClelland and David G. Winter, in their “achievement motivation 
programs perceive social evil as originating not in capitalistic exploitation 
but rather from a deficiency in the quantity and quality of capable 
entrepreneurs and a consequent under-utilization of resources, bo í 
physical and human. Development demands in their eyes the creation 0! 
an entrepreneurial class to serve in the vanguard of socio-economic change 
There is also a widely diversified range of group dynamics programs. Ss 
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called “laboratory education” (which includes organizational develop- 
ment, encounter, sensitivity and T-group programs) aims to promote 
group integration and cooperation and the process of reaching this 
objective often embraces crucial experiences for the individual. As noted 
in a recent UNESCO document, T-group techniques tend to promote 
“change in the perception of oneself and others and a change in attitudes, 
thereby modifying, through the group, behavior which occurs in various 
social situations”.1 Whether for corporate or other group purposes 
(military, professional, school, university), group dynamics frequently 
has an impact both maturational for the individual and beneficial to the 
group as a whole. + 

Although numerous adult education programs seek to change the 
conceptual and behavioral patterns of the individual, they usually 
employ cognitive or psychomotor techniques. Graduate study, military 
training, and technical assistance are examples of programs that use 
intellectual or manual training to alter the individual’s values, attitudes 
and behavior. These programs usually require relatively long periods of 
time to attain their objectives. So-called "affective" or “socio-psycho- 
logical” techniques are secondary to their general thrust and emphasis. 
On the other hand, programs for cultural literacy, achievement motivation, 
as well as group dynamics and certain psychotherapeutic programs, 
depend on value and attitudinal approaches for their success. The proof 
of their efficacy can be seen in the significant and seemingly “overnight” 
changes that they catalyze among certain adults. 

The increase of programs aimed at catalyzing adult change in brief 
frames of time is an important trend. Incentive and achievement moti- 
vation training courses are proliferating, particularly in the industrialized 
and industrializing countries. Cultural literacy had been espoused as 
national educational policy in Chile. Organizational development pro- 
grams for promoting group dynamics among corporate teams exist in 
many countries. Psychotherapeutic programs — as mental illness becomes 
one of the major problems in the world today — are spreading at a 
phenomenal rate. Certainly interest in these programs is on the rise and 
with good reason. Participants who go through a cultural literacy pro- 
gram often emerge with a new sense of identity and cultural awareness. 
Motivation programs tend to dynamize entrepreneurs and professionals 
and increase their risk-taking capacity. Individuals who have engaged in 
encounter and organizational-development groups frequently attest to 
the integrative and maturing experiences they have realized. Psycho- 
therapy teaches new ways of relating to self and others. In these pro- 
gtams critical experiences often occur which affect either self-adjust- 
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ment or group integration, work incentive, or social consciousness, 

These programs are particularly interesting since their diversity of 
distinct objectives and techniques when examined as a whole tell us much 
about the underlying psychology and politics that motivate adult 
education today. In their efforts to clarify and reinforce certain values 
they inevitably ally themselves with differing philosophies of man and 
distinct concepts of society. The “new man” of achievement motivation 
programs, for example, is economically rational, a ''go-getter", whereas 
for cultural literacy he is critically conscious and an agent for social 
change. 


Examples of Socio-Psychological Programs 

Cultural literacy, as conceptualized and practised by Paolo Freire, puts 
politics and cultural identity in the forefront of literacy programs. The 
aim of his program is to "liberate" the peasant or factory worker 
from social oppression by showing the vital importance of his taking 
action in his capacity as a transformative agent, especially in those 
countries where the worker is treated as an inferior. His purpose is to 
create a cultural and critical awareness which leads to social organization 
and political action. One author describes this cultural conscientizagäo as: 
“A change of mentality involving an accurate, realistic awareness of one 
locus in nature and society; the capacity to analyze critically its causes 
and consequences, comparing it with other situations and possibilities; 
and action of a logical sort aimed at transformation. Psychologically it 
entails an awareness of one’s dignity ....”2 The author claims that 
such a "change of mentality” has an almost inevitable consequence 
which is “political participation and the formation of interest groups such 
as community organizations and labour unions”.3 

Social organization and the drive to read and write for purposes of 
higher social consciousness are the main behavioristic outcomes that 
cultural literacy programs seek to accomplish. As such, these are major 
attainments for the individual as well as for society, although many land- 
owners, factory tycoons and local and national politicians often feel 
threatened by their realization. In Chile, however, cultural literacy was 
adopted by the governments of both President Frei and Allende, and 
during the latter’s administration a nationwide program (using an 
adaptation of Freire’s methods) was institutionalized to eliminate il- 
literacy in urban and rural areas, 

Freire employs a varying set of “key words” — incorporating approx 
mately twenty words commonly used by the client population and having 
specific social and political meanings — as a departure point for teaching 
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the individual to read, write, and become more conscious of his social 
status and environment. These words serve as a springboard to engage 
the participant in dialectical “authentic dialogue” aimed at pointing up 
the denotative meaning of words he is naming. Like philosophical linguist 
Noam Chomsky, Freire is concerned with the deep meaning of language. 
His concept of man in the world and “with the world” emphasizes the 
human being’s transformative rather than his adaptive role in nature. 
It is not the functional maintenance of society that must be sought: the 
ultimate function of education and training must be to foster conscienti- 
zação and “cultural revolution”, to humanize mankind. All other edu- 
cational concerns are ancillary to this major purpose. 

The widely known achievement motivation programs of Harvard and 
Wesleyan psychologists, McClelland and Winter, have been essayed with 
success in various countries, and a company with which McClelland is 
associated has undertaken consultant assignments for the United Nations 
Industrial Development Organization (UNIDO). These programs seek to 
increase the need for achievement in entrepreneurs and professional 
people, thereby elevating this drive in their hierarchy of motives. 
McClelland and Winter claim that achievement need is a powerful motive 
that can be catalyzed, stimulated and even “acquired”. Changing the 
individual, they maintain, is not so difficult, time-consuming or costly as 
one might imagine. Their study suggests that the costs of promoting 
achievement motivation are not significant in comparison with the 
economic effects produced. By accelerating the achievement motive in 
businessmen, they claim to positively influence 
Abrupt motivational change is not only possible, they believe, it is a 
moral and practical necessity. Need for achievement, they state, is not 


a Western, contemporary or white innovation but intrinsic to various 
s studies have shown virtually 


cultures, historical and present. Numerou: 
| es between need for achievement and expressed beliefs and 
Values, 
During a three-year project in India, undertaken with the financial 
assistance of the US Agency for International Development (AID), and 
the collaboration of the Indian Small Industries Extension Training 
Institute (SIET) in Hyderabad, McClelland and Winter gained evidence 
to show that the effects of motivation training were not only immediate 


but lasting. After a two-year period it was ascertained that course 
planned and started more new 


Participants remained more active, e 
business ventures and mobilized increased amounts of capital and labor. 
The course participants also tended to have relatively larger increases (as 


the economic sector. 
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compared with a control group) in gross income over the period studied, 
1964-66. f 

Usually lasting from seven to ten but sometimes as little as two or as 
many as 21 consecutive days, the training course is administered prefer- 
ably in an isolated center. Its aim essentially is to get the individual to 
shift emphasis from the goal he has internalized to the practical steps 
necessary to achieve the goal. Although effective with only some par- 
ticipants, the course is generally successful in its endeavor to catalyze 
significant, abrupt change in adult work attitudes and motivation. 

Systematic thinking about group dynamics, originally developed by 
Gestalt psychologist Kurt Lewin, issued from his quest to discover how 
people can be stimulated “to behave better” as members in and out of a 
group. Like Freire, McClelland, Winter and others, the current advocates 
of organizational development believe that the individual is changeable 
and that his potential to change depends on the proper situation and 
catalytic inputs. As Lewin knew, personality structures, at least in some 
individuals, are temporary and the right environment and stimulus can 
alter them. In acquiring new perceptions of himself and of the environ- 
ment, the individual learns new interrelational habits which sometimes 
cause major and abrupt changes in his personality and attitudinal 
Structures, 

Cultural literacy, achievement motivation and group dynamics pro- 
grams represent remarkable means for educating adults to function 
better or more critically in the transformation of society. Important for 
policy-makers and educators, these programs point to the need for closer 
consideration of: (a) the critical change potential of the individual, (b) 
the role of stress and tension in provoking critical change of the purposive 
kinds mentioned here, and (c) the meaning of critical change for edu- 
cational theory and practice. 

At this point, we turn to a discussion of the distinct definitions of 
development, growth and change and analyze certain subtleties of differ- 
ence between total and partial change regarding values and attitudes. 


Critical Change and Adult Development 


The differing Socio-psychological programs force us to confront certain 
specific, though broad, questions. For instance: What do we mean by an 
adult — somebody whose personality and mind are fixed, or flexible? Is 
the function of education to transfer and serve the value norms of th E 
dominant culture or social group? To what extent should political 
awareness and social action be Objectives of adult education programs? 
Does the concept of lifelong education risk operationalizing into a govern- 
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mental tool primarily for work-oriented, “functional” education? What 
are the values of those who decide that others should preferably change 
values? Are these changers a new breed of adult educator? (While the 
final objective of an adult education program may be to catalyze a 
particular set of actions, or behaviors, it necessarily involves a process 
which seeks to alter previous values and attitudes. What is noteworthy 
about this contention is not its truth but the way this truth is interpreted 
methodologically and politically by those having firm values and fixed 
ideas about what is desirable and proper social behavior.) 

In systems theory and developmental psychology, the growth of an 
organism (human or institutional) indicates an expansion: the addition 
or enlargement of parts. Growth is an adding on, the “formation of new 
units".4 Development, on the other hand, involves the increasing com- . 
plexity of the organism (or system) as it integrates and coordinates 
growth into a heterogeneity that functions as a whole. In short, the 
integration and organization of the perceptual, intellectual, social and 
emotional growth of the individual at different stages in his life is de- 
velopment. Ultimately, this capability to expand and increase complexity 
is what makes man more than just another primate. 

Change, as a concept, is a generic catch-all. It refers to any process or 
outcome whereby a human or institutional organism, or society as a 
Whole, becomes different (for better or for worse) from what it was at an 
earlier time. Change, by this broad definition, is not merely a potential 
but inevitable. Society, institutions and individuals are always in the 
process of change; if only chronologically, they experience the effects that 
Come with growth and decay. Over time, perspective alters. Cognitive 
and effective differences, as well as those in the organizational and moti- 
Vational hierarchies, occur and affect the individual's value system in 
9ne way or another. Sometimes instead of growth and development there 
is deterioration, even pathology. 

Adult Psychology often only considers the clinical aspects and patho- 
logical outcomes of what is here referred to as “critical change". This, we 
believe, is regrettable since critical change frequently involves positive, 
Purposeful transformation, as this article underscores. 

Partial and Total Change. The management executive who becomes 
efficient and discriminating with regard to his work because of a critical 
experience gained through an achievement motivation program has 
undergone an important refocussing of his life within the framework of 
his stated occupational goal. The ideal image of himself has not changed 
So much as his drive mechanisms related to this image. Such partial, but 
Significant, change is the kind that people refer to when they say: “Oh, 
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that was when I had my head in the clouds", or “That was before I had 
any sense of responsibility”. 

The maturity experience of the corporate worker or encounter group 
participant also appears to be partial but differs slightly in that it is 
expressed in distinct terms by the person involved: “Oh, that was before 
I learned to work as part of a team”, or “That was before I knew how 
to relate to others". Whether he sees himself as a member of a corporate 
team, military unit, or encounter group, the individual who comes to 
comprehend more clearly his role, his responsibility and his importance 
as an active agent in the group has certainly matured with respect to 
that group (if he accepts basically its tasks and objectives) and that 
maturity may well affect all his other relationships. 

The peasant who, once liberated, gets organized with his fellow farmers 
to demand better conditions, securities and pay from his patrón represents 
a person who has undergone a major mind-shift involving what Erik 
Erikson calls an “identity recovery”. It is as though he receives his 
first pair of glasses after having blurred vision all his life. Those “new 
eyes” make the difference between a state of passivity and one of activity 
vis-a-vis the world. He becomes aware of cultural, class and other social 
realities. He realizes that he must take action by way of collective force 
if he is to transform these social realities, His change in many ways 
seems total. 

The mind and personality are subjects that go beyond the individual 
processes into the processes of social change. While education may not 
be the most dramatic, or immediate, cause of social change, it certainly 
is historically a major factor in man’s evolution. But even in the short 
run, education may well be catalytic to the individual and influential on 
the environment. In order to review education as a factor for social 
change, however, we must look carefully at “which” social change we 
mean. To do so, we must examine the socio-political assumptions and 
objectives of the programs under review. 


Adult Change for Entrepreneurial Achievement or Social Action 

In a recent UNESCO publication, McClelland stated that his use of the 
word “entrepreneur” should not be taken in the sense of “capitalist” and 
added: '*... in fact, I should like to divorce ‘entrepreneur’ entirely from 
any connotations of ownership. An entrepreneur is someone who exet- 
cises control over production that is not just for his personal consumption 
- +. for example, an executive in a steel-production unit in the USSR is 
an entrepreneur.” 6 

McClelland thus attempts to separate an internal need that exists 
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among all peoples from the social relationships and attitudes that ac- 
company the realization of this need. So scientists claim neutrality in a 
world that revolves around differences of social class and political 
philosophy. By this neutrality, McClelland hopes that his techniques 
will be employed by all who are interested, no matter what cause they 
espouse. His commitment is to a world which functions better economi- 
cally because its entrepreneurs have learned greater self-confidence and 
a more realistic risk-taking psychology. In brief, he is a positivistic social 
reformer whose science has led him to advocate “psychological training 
for economic development” and not to occupy himself overmuch with 
ideological differences. 

Freire’s approach is Christian-Marxist, as he underlines in his first 
major work, Pedagogy of the Oppressed. He believes in the values of class 
consciousness and cultural solidarity — the active organization of factory 
workers and of landless farmers. The “cultural revolution” of the People’s 
Republic of China represents for him one of the cataclysmic events of the 
twentieth century. He believes that it provided an "interstructure" 
between the people and the infrastructures of their institutions, thus 
ensuring that the superstructures of the country reflect the will of the 
people they are meant to serve. For Freire, in fact, the most educative 
act an individual can experience is that of involvement in either re- 
volution or cultural revolution. 

Group dynamics programs usually sidestep any question of political 
ideals. Positivistic, certainly as far as organizational development pro- 
grams are concerned, their techniques work as effectively for guerilla 
warfare groups as for corporate entities. Advocates of T-group techniques 
often take the position of scientific and cultural neutrality. They try to 
avoid any political associations although, for the most part, their efforts 
are directed toward improving the individual's behavior within a dominant 
culture group task. Like many other educators, they would prefer to 
ignore all issues of political allegiance, spoken or unspoken. 

In the marketplace of political ideas, group dynamics, like achievement 
motivation programs, claims to utilize techniques that will work in any 
culture and in any value framework. True though this may be, it is only 
a half-truth which plays down the importance of man’s critical nature 
in favor of his cooperative capacities. It is not enough that education be 
effective: it must address the whole being, otherwise man continues to 
exist as a fragment of himself. The thrust of Freire’s programs is also 
limited in this respect, but at least his objectives are related to social 
Tealities and not merely to group cooperation, and these objectives vary 
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in accordance with reality. What is pro-government in one country will 
be anti-government in another. 

All education explicitly or implicitly is political. The importance of 
Freire, Illich and other educational critics is that they insist on the socio- 
political reality of education. Education, they say, should be aimed at 
getting men to see their role in life as transformative so that they may 
break out of their various states of oppression. In this we believe they are 
correct, especially in our increasingly “abstract society". 

Politics is one of man's most important instruments for affecting the 
direction of the society he lives in and thereby the world at large. Today, 
there seems to be a renewal of the need for political expression. Efforts 
have started to promote “self-renewal” on a political basis, especially as 
a means to awaken the middle class to corruption within its governments. 
Also, manual and rural workers and oppressed minorities, as well as 
sympathetic intellectuals, are striving to bring about social revolution. 
In contrast, the so-called “counter culture” appears willing to work with 
any political structure that leaves it in peace. 

Although the scientist's commitment to a world in which science and 
social knowledge would ideally be used to facilitate the development of 
all men can be appreciated, we find the argument of neutrality unsatisfac- 
tory. The problem, we believe, is that scientists are too busy with social 
inventions and control of the masses to give the necessary energy to 
socio-political criticism. Hence, they lack the political drive to control 
the scientific knowledge they disseminate to the powers that be. Often 
their discoveries only aid in the advance of Eovernments dedicated to 
oppression and totalitarian social control. Political interest, to many 
Scientists, is a secondary concern. They are dedicated mainly to under- 
standing how things and people work and how to categorize, predict and 
control their relationships and behavior — presumably for the good of 
society. The fact that their discoveries are often applied to manipulate 
man as à mere means to technological ends they see as unavoidable. 
Accordingly, they often become uncritical proponents of trends which 
they consider inevitable. Thus, many teach and do research within their 
Systems without further concern for the socio-political realities that 
surround them. This, of course, is an exaggeration but makes a point 
which we believe needs emphasizing. 

Certainly when one seeks to change an individual or group one must be 
clear not only about one's objectives but how they relate to larger value 
constraints. Technical and psychological professionals claim to be simply 
working for economic development and social change but they are seldom 
willing to discuss either aspect outside of specific frameworks which they 
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can statistically define in so-called practical terms. Their culturally 
limited, value-laden, positivistic approach speaks, in our view, only to one 
aspect of man and strives for a world of more systematic technologies and 
greater production as an answer to contemporary confusion and social 
injustice. 


Conclusion 

Man's values and attitudes, as we maintain in this review, determine 
his behavior. His personality, we believe, lends his behavior its style. The 
emphasis on some examples of programs which seek to alter values and 
attitudes points to this fact and shows how, by stimulating certain values 
and attitudes, man’s social actions may be changed. The programs men- 
tioned here also underscore the fact that individual development and 
change are not restricted by childhood experiences but continue through- 
out adulthood. They show, too, that critical experiences can occur in socio- 
psychological programs of education. 

Despite the academic stance that socio-psychological education is 
primarily affective in essence, the cognitive and motivational inputs of 
these programs for critical adult change cannot be ignored. In fact, such 
programs may well serve as short-cuts to stimulating a personal clarity in 
life which makes intellectual and psychomotor skills more readily mean- 
ingful to and desired by the individual. 

When reviewing the political implications of programs aimed at 
Changing the mentality of people, we can conclude that cultural literacy 
confronts the social reality of its participants with greater concern for the 
transformation of their circumstances at all levels of endeavor, whereas 
achievement motivation programs seek primarily to direct the energies 
of the individual toward greater economic attainments. The position is 
not one of claiming a good-bad dichotomy between the programs, but 
tather to point up the differences between motivation programs and 
those of cultural literacy. This has been done by emphasizing that 
these programs incorporate: (1) a reasonably distinct set of techniques 
for catalyzing adult critical change; (2) differing cultural orientations, 
due in part to the distinct concept of their advocates and the separate 
class populations with which the programs work, and (3) differing general 
Concepts of man and the world, with consequent opposing political view- 
Points. In this review we have noted a positivistic, entrepreneurial, 
capitalistic orientation on the part of McClelland and his associates and a 

arxist, working-class, socialistic orientation by Freire. Whereas achieve- 
Ment motivation programs tend to be apolitical, cultural literacy pro- 
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grams see their role as that of transforming society, depending on the 
political attitudes of the government in question. 

While admitting that the main purpose of education is to transfer and 
enrich the dominant culture of a nation, such education is too narrow if it 
does not promote social criticism and social action within that framework. 
The function of criticism, in our view, is to keep society from the totali- 
tarian nothingness that Orwell foresaw in his book, 7984. Also, there is the 
question of identity. An education which ignores separate cultural 
identities within a dominant society is likely either to enforce an identity 
which sits ill with the individual or which in the final analysis keeps an 
individual’s true identity from emerging and thereby contributing to 
that continuous process which is the making of society. A peasant may 
have certain attitudes enforced so that he fits better into the dominant 
culture, If he is given the opportunity to rise within the ranks of social 
prestige, then he may well adopt the consciousness of the ruling class. On 
the other hand, if he wakes to a sense of his own cultural heritage and 
dignity, then he may well fight to improve his lot as part of a distinct 
culture and class. Many individuals in the so-called "lower" class, as 
Freire knows well, live without a sense of class or culture and thus without 
a full conception of personal identity. Therefore we feel that political 
awareness and social action are vital objectives for adult education 
programs, as much as those of vocational and professional training. 

Quoting from the Thesis on Feuerbach, Marxists claim that philosophers 
have only taught us to interpret the world; the problem is to change it. 
In a Freire class many individuals discover a new sense of self, to the 
point that they recover identity and hence begin to transform their 
socio-political reality. Thus, it is not merely the status of the individual in 
society which matters but how the government in power conceives of and 
treats the individual, especially one from the “blue-collar” working class. 

Not all workers or peasants, of course, feel that they want revolution. 
Apparently, however, enough do that one writer sees the great fear of 
Latin American oligarchs as being that time when the masses rise to 
government and power. 

With Freire the individual's need to achieve and to work as part of @ 
coordinated group is sharpened, as is true with McClelland and those who 
utilize group dynamics techniques. The major difference is that group 
dynamics and achievement motivation operate to alter attitudes within 
value systems, whereas cultural literacy works to shift value orientations: 
Freire explicitly takes a stand on the major political struggles going 2 
in the world today, thus attacking the notion of “value-free” education. 
So-called “value-neutral” programs are acceptable to efficiency-orl- 
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ented governments and international organizations dedicated primarily 
to economic advances, while cultural literacy programs are welcome 
only in a few countries and, at best, merely discussed at the inter- 
national level. 

Education today cannot pretend to be politically neutral, nor can 
efforts to change the values and attitudes of adults be considered only in 
their technical aspects. The adult can change, as we know, and critically 
so. He can learn new outlooks, attitudes and behaviors that are crucial to 
his development and that of society. Education which caters only to adult 
economic needs ignores man’s transformative role as a social animal. 
Worse, it rejects man’s potential as a rare species that has yet to realize 
the full creativity of its changing mind. The “cultural literacy” programs 
of Paolo Freire are not per se going to turn the world into a Marxist- 
Christian universe. Nor are the achievement motivation programs asso- 
ciated with psychologists McClelland and Winter going to make the world 
measurably more “positivistic” and capitalistic than it already is. 
Nevertheless, these and other contemporary efforts to bring about 
significant and abrupt changes in adults signal a notable trend in the field 
of education. 
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LEISTUNGSMOTIVATION ODER SOZIALES HANDELN? 
UNTERSCHIEDLICHE RATIONALE FÜR ERWACHSENENBILDUNGS- 
PROGRAMME ZUR VERÄNDERUNG VON WERTEN UND 
EINSTELLUNGEN 


von WILLIAM McLeoD RIVERA 


Drei sozio-psychologische Programme werden hier untersucht: “Politische Alpha- 
betisierung" (Paolo Freire), Leistungsmotivation (D. McClelland) und Gruppen- 
dynamik. Einleitend wird ihre gemeinsame Zielsetzung beleuchtet: in Erwachse- 
nen signifikante, abrupte Veränderungen zu bewirken, d.h. Anderungen, die die 
Werte und Einstellungen des Einzelnen in kurzer Zeit beeinflussen. Im ersten Teil 
werden die Ziele und Methoden dieser Programme erörtert. Dann folgt eine kurze 
Darlegung der genauen Definition von Entwicklung, Wachstum und Veränderung 
mit Analysen gewisser feiner Unterschiede zwischen totaler und teilweiser Ver- 
änderung. Der Schlussteil setzt die Realitäten der Bildungspolitik in Beziehung 
zu den politischen Zielen dieser Programme. 


MOTIVATION ENTREPRENEURIELLE OU ACTION SOCIALE? 

DIFFERENTS EXPOSES DE PROGRAMMES D’EDUCATION DES 

ADULTES EN VUE DE CHANGEMENTS DE VALEURS ET 
D’ATTITUDES 


par WILLIAM McLrop RIVERA 


Trois programmes socio-psychologiques sont mis en lumière dans cet ouvrage: 
"lalphabétisation culturelle” (Paolo Freire), le “achievement motivation" (D. 
McClelland) et la dynamique de groupes. L’introduction examine leur but commun: 
provoquer des changements importants et radicaux chez les adultes, c'est-à-dire 
des changements qui affectent en un bref laps de temps la valeur et les orientations 
d'attitude de l'individu. Les objectifs et techniques de ces programmes sont exami- 
nés à la premiére section, Vient ensuite une discussion succincte des définitions 
distinctes de développement, d'accroissement et de changement, et certaines sub- 
tilités sont analysées entre les changements totaux et partiels. La dernière section 
décrit les réalités de la politique éducative face aux objectifs politiques de ces 
programmes. 


COMMENT 


1. Jacques Arporno, Sciences de l'Education, 
Université de Paris VIII 


L'article de William McLeod Rivera a pour mérite essentiel de nous 
inviter à réfléchir, un peu plus profondément, sur ce que nous voulons 
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quand nous parlons de changement. Ce serait une erreur (si toutefois nous 
avons bien compris l'auteur) de ne voir dans cette communication que 
l'étude comparative de trois “modules” ou modèles de formation 
(cultural literacy — achievement motivation — group dynamics). Ce qui 
est en cause, en réalité, ce sont, plus encore que des styles, des con- 
ceptions politiques et philosophiques de la formation et du change- 
ment. 

Comme beaucoup d’autres termes à la mode, le changement, qui ne peut 
être qu'équivoque, de par sa nature même, baigne encore à plaisir, dans 
la confusion du langage superficiel. Dans notre époque, marquée par les 
crises, il est devenu banal, en effet, de parler de mutations, de transfor- 
mations de structures, de réformes souhaitables, de la nécessité d’une 
évolution ou d’une révolution, etc. ... Si du fait des résistances et des 
systèmes de défense personnels, culturels, socio-politiques, le changement 
n'est pas, de très loin, devenu, dans la pratique, l'affaire de chacun, il 
apparaît, de plus en plus, comme “l'affaire” des spécialistes de toutes 
natures. Psychiatres, psychothérapeutes, éducateurs, travailleurs sociaux, 
psychosociologues, socianalystes, sociopsychanalystes, directeurs d'en- 
treprises, agents de la coopération, hommes politiques se réclament du 
changement. Il n'est nullement exagéré, aujourd' hui, de dire qu'on a 
Surtout mis sur pied une industrie du changement, et notamment dans les 
pays où une loi sur la formation permanente vient ouvrir aux appétits 
Commerciaux un nouvel “eldorado” qui tend à faire du changement un 
véritable produit de consommation. Ce n'est évidemment pas la visée 
explicite de la loi, et ces "effets" secondaires, dont il faut bien prendre son 
parti, ne diminuent pas l'intérét du principe. 

Dans son article, William McLeod Rivera cherche les critéres d'un 
Changement significatif, chez les personnes intéressées, au double niveau 
des attitudes et des systèmes de valeur. Ceci est déjà un progrès dans 
l'approche d’une spécificité, même si ces critères sont encore insuffisants. 
Trop souvent, en effet, une formation de la personne, d'inspiration non 
directive, répugne par trop à prendre explicitement en considération le 
Problème des systèmes de valeur. Même si, par ricochets, le système de 
Valeur est effectivement perçu comme modifié, on préfère s'intéresser au 
changement d’attitudes en maintenant le "mythe" de la disparition ou de 
l'interdiction des jugements de valeur. Si nous avons bien compris l’au- 
teur, pour lui, un système de formation orienté vers la recherche d’un 
Changement radical, comporte toujours, explicitement ou implicitement, 
la dénonciation d’un système de valeur préexistant, mais agissant à l'état 
“habitus” inconscient. On pourrait aussi, en reprenant le langage de 
M.D. MacGregor, parler dans ce sens, d’“assumptions’’.! La collaboration, 


entre ces agents du changement que veulent être les formateurs et les | 

formés, permissive, mais présentielle et engagée pour l'élaboration d'un 

nouveau systéme de valeur, ou pour la transformation de l'ancien, suppose 
aussi: 

1, un apport structuré et structurant de la part des animateurs de for- 
mation. Cet apport doit permettre en méme temps qu'une meilleure 
compréhension de l'environnement, un développement de l'esprit 
critique, une prise de conscience; 

2. un éclairage philosophique et non seulement la belle confiance en la 
permissivité, en la providence du vécu ou en l'analyse du vécu ici et 
maintenant ; 

3. la traduction politique de cet éclairage philosophique qui tend à en 
faire une conscientisation. 

La question de savoir ce que signifie profondément la notion de change- 
ment à laquelle on se référe, éclate en plusieurs autres: Quelle est l'ampli- 
tude du changement souhaité? Quel est son objet? Macro-social ou micro- 
social? Ce changement intéresse-t-il avant tout la société et les institu- 
tions, ou les personnes? Se donne-t-il pour champ privilégié les facteurs 
objectifs ou les facteurs subjectifs de la complexité psychosociale? Quel 
est, ensuite, l'effet attendu du changement? Est-il destiné à permettre une 
meilleure adaptation à un ordre existant qui, lui, resterait inchangé? La 
formation est-elle alors un aménagement, un ajustement, une adaptation 
à un modèle supposé immuable? Est-ce un retour à la légalité, à la nor- 
malité, à quelque idée de la “santé sociale" ou bien le changement es- 
compté tient-il à la réhabilitation de la capacité de développer, de créer, 
d'engendrer quelque chose de nouveau sur le plan de la personne ou des 
institutions? Dans le second cas, la perspective d'une libération, d'une 
désaliénation l'emporte de beaucoup sur la conformité au modéle de la 
normalité. Enfin, le changement dépend, bien entendu, d'un certain 
équilibre entre les facteurs rationnels et les facteurs irrationnels affectifs. 
Quelle est la combinaison optimale entre les uns et les autres? Dans quelle 
mesure le modèle de formation en tient-il compte? Que favorise-t-il? 
Le corporel, le non-verbal, l'intellectuel, le rationnel, le conscient, lin- À 
conscient, le politique, le psychologique, etc. ? 

En vertu d’une conception globale (qui commence à se faire jour) dela 
personnalité ou du psychisme, on pourrait surtout penser qu’agir dans un 
registre donné ne peut pas rester sans effet sur les autres. L’expérience 
dément cela. Est-ce le fruit de notre conditionnement séculaire préalable? 
Mais des conceptions peuvent être rationnellement ébranlées, des pets 
pectives peuvent être intellectuellement admises, sans que, de pa p 
verrou de l'affectivité profonde, il y ait des modifications comportemen“ 
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tales authentiques. Réciproquement, des impressions souvent liées au 
vécu, des prises de conscience expérentielles, dans le cadre d’un séminaire 
privilégié, ne sont pas toujours transposées facilement à l'extérieur, dans 
la réalité quotidienne, parce qu’elles ne sont pas réalisées, intégrées au 
niveau des systèmes de valeur, et qu’elles ne sont pas soutenues par la 
consistance d'un comportement politique éduqué. 

Ce sont toutes ces questions que nous croyons entrevoir au travers de 
la comparaison des trois modèles proposés par William McLeod Rivera. 
Nous avons déjà, par ailleurs, critiqué le type de formation-optimisation, 
(ou ajustement) et l’idée du changement que se font les réformistes, 
en laquelle nous voyons surtout, nous, des rangements nouveaux ou des 
arrangements? Nous n'y reviendrons pas, dans le cadre trop restreint de 
ces commentaires. Nous pensons, qu'on le sache ou qu'on l'ignore, que le 
changement actuellement recherché par les personnes, comme au niveau 
des groupes et des institutions, est toujours un changement d'ordre 
politique et philosophique. Il s'agit de la conquête d'un mieux étre, de la 
qualité méme de l'existence et non, comme on le croit ordinairement, 
d'un accroissement quantitatif (en termes d'avoir) du savoir, du savoir- 
faire, des compétences, de l'efficacité, de la performance ou du confort. 
Ce sont de nouvelles relations que chacun, individuellement et collective- 
ment, veut établir, dynamiquement et non passivement, avec son con- 
texte, avec les autres, aves les figures d'autorité, avec /a Nature comme 
avec sa nature, avec le monde environnant qu'il s'agit de mieux com- 
prendre, pour pouvoir y faire quelque chose ou en faire quelque chose. 
En particulier, ce qui est dénoncé, rejeté, c'est linauthenticité des 
, relations auxquelles nous condamnent des contraintes organisationnelles 

croissantes. C'est pourquoi méme quand nous avons, en éducation comme 
dans la formation des adultes, dans le cadre des entreprises, l'expérience 
du Training Group, du Groupe de Diagnostic, de la dynamique des grou- 
Pes, nous pensons que ces modes de formation qui ont eu et ont toujours 
leur utilité, comme moyens de sensibilisation, restent trés insuffisants au 
niveau essentiel du développement de la fonction critique. La notion de 
Changement critique, à laquelle se référe volontiers William McLeod 
Rivera, désigne en effet, simultanément, deux idées complémentaires, 
mais différentes: 
.. l Le changement est considéré comme critique quand son amplitude, 
son intensité, sa qualité, sa profondeur en font globalement l'occasion 
| d'une modification à la fois mentale et comportementale, intellectuelle 
et affective durable. La référence à la durée, à la temporalité est ici 
Primordiale, tant pour l'émergence d'un tel processus (il faut atteindre 
quantitativement un niveau critique qui fera franchir un seuil quali- 
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tatif) que peut attester, par la suite, sa consistance et sa fiabilité. 

2. C'est un changement qui s'établit, bien sûr, à partir de l'affectivité 
profonde, mais qui intéresse aussi essentiellement le jew de la fonction 
critique inséparable d’une politisation de fait. 

La dynamique des groupes, et plus généralement les actions d'inspi- 
ration thérapeutiques d'une part et, d'autre part, les approches organi- 
sationnelles (organisational development — achievement motivation) négli- 
gent souvent (et ce n'est pas par inadvertance, mais plutót la conséquence 
d'un parti pris théorique et politique) ce second aspect. C'est pourquoi 
un trés grand nombre d'actions ponctuelles de formation, ou de program- 
mes de plus longue durée n'ont guère dépassé, quant aux effets, la phase 
d'euphorie liée au vécu des groupes. Certes, des expériences se sont ainsi 
enrichies, des sensibilisations ont été effectives mais, trés rapidement, le 
retour dans les structures sociales, familiales, professionnelles inchangées, 
a permis la reprise en main, la “normalisation” de ces candidats éphéméres 
à une certaine déviance. Déjà, la formation isolée, par des programmes 
extérieurs au milieu de travail est remise en cause, quand il s'agit de 
changement profond et durable, par la pratique de l'intervention (nous ne 
pouvons développer ici, faute de place, la méthodologie de l'intervention) 
à laquelle elle devrait se subordonner. Mais il faut plus encore. Si l'on ne 
se contente pas, comme dans une certaine psychothérapie, des effets 
souterrains et mystérieux du changement personnel, si l'on en attend des 
retombées sociales, il faut pouvoir agir simultanément sur deux plans: 
celui des facteurs subjectifs et celui des facteurs objectifs. Il doit y avoir 
une articulation effective du Psychologique et du micro-social avec le 
macro-social. C'est pourquoi les chances véritables de la formationetde | 
l'éducation permanente ne résident pas seulement dans les qualités et 
compétences professionnelles des animateurs, ni dans la pertinence des 
programmes; elles dépendent beaucoup plus encore d'un courant social 
Blobal, sans lequel tout n'est que feu de paille. Ici encore on peut parlerde | 
moment critique ou de masse critique des processus sociaux pour le 
changement. Quelles sont les possibilités d'action, la vigilance critique des 
organisations syndicales par rapport à la formation consommatoire, àUX 
"gadgets" proposés par les marchands de formation. A la limite, une 
formation stupide, rétrogade, récupératrice, etc. peut encore servir le 
développement de la fonction critique quand l'analyse qu'on en fait, 
porte à rire. Encore faut-il développer chez les “consommateurs” Un 
niveau d'exigence et des capacités d'analyse. Alors nombreux seraient les 
cabinets qui fermeraient leur porte aussi rapidement qu'ils les ont 
ouvertes pour répondre n'importe comment au potentiel aveugle d un 
marché non éduqué. C’est, à notre avis, l'une des vocations des organisa- 
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tions syndicales (l'éducation des travailleurs a toujours figuré, au côté 
de la défense revendicative, au niveau des politiques syndicales) que de 
contribuer à former les intéressés, à mürir l’expression de leurs besoins et 
de leurs demandes, dans le cadre de la formation permanente. Il faut, 
pour cela, que l'éducation soit perçue comme fonction sociale et comme 
dimension politique fondamentales dans le monde de demain. Il faut 
aussi, qu'à côté de la compétence nécessaire des spécialistes, auxquels 
on continuera à faire appel, la formation devienne l'affaire de tous, 
la chose publique. Là réside, sans doute, le vrai fondement de toute 
démocratie. La prise de conscience est la première condition de la prise 
du pouvoir, exercice par chacun de son plein pouvoir politique. En ce 
sens, l'expression de Paolo Freire “conscientização” nous paraît excel- 
lente. Toute formation, se réclamant d’un changement, quels que soient 
son objectif défini, son style, et ses méthodes, doit essentiellement aboutir 
à un développement de la conscience politique, sinon, elle n’est qu’un 
leurre. 
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2. TOBIAS BROCHER, University of Frankfurt 


The author’s plea for social action through education, predicated on the 
concept of “cultural literacy”, developed by Paolo Freire, is expressed in 
banalities such as “All education explicitly or implicitly is political” or 
“Political awareness and social action are vital objectives for adult 
education programs, as much as those of vocational and professional 
training”. “All other educational concerns”, Rivera argues, “are ancillary 
to this major purpose”. 

All futurists try to convince mankind that we have to get on a different 
track if we want to survive. Even if this were true, we should safeguard 
against developing delusions about man’s nature. Fostering insatiable 
demands and channeling deep-rooted aggressions caused by the lack of 
individual achievement into promoting “social criticism and social 
action” within education could easily be misunderstood as a simple right 
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to the property and achievements for which others had to work hard, 
sacrificing an easier life. 

There is certainly no doubt that the individual is changeable, but 
following the three essential points of the author: “critical change 
potential”, “stress and tension" to provoke "change!" and “the meaning 
of critical change for educational theory and practice", the problem of 
setting limits, the danger of manipulating (even for apparently good 
purposes), and the relationship between “identity recovery” and social 
reality should be discussed more thoroughly and not just by artificially 
polarizing Freire and McClelland as is done in the paper. 

Although the author accepts that ‘‘psychoanalytical and psychother- 
apeutic programs" result in long-term change of many behavioral, 
emotional and unconscious resistances in individual values and attitudes, 
he overlooks one principle established by clinical experience: drives are 
conservative in their nature (Freud). Unlearning and changing previously 
channeled drive energy creates, almost inevitably, a state of anxiety and 
uncertainty caused by suddenly freed drive energy, thereby contributing 
to a social identity crisis in the individual. This raises a different question 
of social responsibility. 

One may also question how long abrupt motivational change can really 
last without additional motivation. All studies of group behavior and 
"laboratory education" show that any short-term group techniques 
cannot completely change deep-rooted attitudes and values. Empirical 
studies have also clearly shown that emotional or cathartic experiences 
alone without cognitive learning often have no long-term impact. Rivera 
seems to overestimate subjective experiences or insights as against the 
long-term implementation of social change. French and German re- 
searchers have shown, within the framework of learning theory, how 
psychosocial experiential learning on deeper levels needs conceptual 
changes, strengthening emotional experiences by cognitive motivation. 

Forcing the educator to comply with the ultimate goal of “cultural 
revolution” could turn out to be ignoring new learning processes that 
might offer solutions to problems. The expansion and even distraction 
of educational endeavors from task-orientation toward a value system 
which counts only on “self-renewal on a political basis" could miss an 
essential change which has already taken place. It is not a question of just 
learning a few “key words” or stereotypical political behaviors but rather 
of providing opportunities for learning about an unknown future both H 
technological as well as societal terms. d 

Although Rivera points out that McClelland and Winter “in the? 
achievement motivation programs perceive social evil as originating nO 
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in capitalistic exploitation” and quotes McClelland “that his use of the 
word ‘entrepreneur’ should not be taken in the sense of ‘capitalist’”, he 
assumes that McClelland and those who utilize group dynamics techniques 
are bound to have a “positivistic, entrepreneurial, capitalistic orien- 
tation”, without giving grounds for this assumption. 

The real question of education remains: Who wants to be a janitor as 
long as he is told that this is not a worthwhile and honorable job? Does 
cultural literacy eliminate differences between human beings? Is social 
reality not determined by such differences which can only be overcome 
by better social and technical solutions in the long run? Psychiatrists, 
psychoanalysts and scientists with experience in group theory and 
practice would certainly not underestimate the potential of Rivera’s 
challenge to education. But his highly idealistic view seems to under- 
estimate the impact of socio-cultural imprinting as well as the nature of 
individual differences, as Bloom has shown. Although this may seem 
rather a pessimistic and sceptical view, it is less dangerous than making 
promises we could never fulfill. 


3. Ratna GHOSH, University of Calgary 


In recent years it has become increasingly clear that neither the 
presence of capital, skilled manpower, natural resources or democracy 
guarantees a high rate of economic development or a Utopian social 
order. Consequently, attention has been attracted in recent years to 
psychological and sociological explanations and programs. The impor- 
tance of socio-psychological factors in economic, social and political 
development is becoming more and more widely recognized. The author’s 
discussion of changes in adults, especially the distinction between critical 
change and re-socialization is enlightening. 

However, Mr. Rivera who seems clearly in favor of “cultural literacy" 
over "achievement motivation” programs is rather equivocal on the basis 
of his comparison. In the developed countries, or where economic factors 
are not necessarily a crucial issue, political participation and class equality 
is a matter of choice. In developing countries, on the other hand, where 
it is more a matter of economic survival and adult education is rarely for 
continuing education, I feel that because of the hard choice of priorities 
there can be no comparisons. The two programs have differing objectives, 
and While both may be desirable and eventually necessary, Mr. Rivera 
implicitly denies the significance of the economic needs of developing 
countries, 
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The author disclaims a “good-bad dichotomy between the programs” 
but points to the differences between motivation programs and those 
of cultural literacy. (p. 429) While we may agree with Mr. Rivera 
about their common aim in provoking significant and abrupt changes 
affecting value structure (as in cultural literacy programs) and atti- 
tudinal hierarchy (the focus of achievement motivation programs), the 
basic question underlying such a comparison seems to be — adult education 
or value and attitudinal change for what? Adult education in developing 
countries presents very different problems from those in developed 
countries. 

There seems to be evidence that both these programs can be applied 
fruitfully in developing countries. Cultural advancement, through 
education, sought for a total population instead of merely for an elite 
group, is a legitimate goal for modern society. Self-sustaining advance is 
virtually impossible under conditions of widespread illiteracy and igno- 
rance. However, education for all is a luxury most developing countries 
can ill afford. The question must be asked: Which aspect of development 
is to be given priority in development strategy? If the central target of 
development efforts is to abolish poverty, then we face the question: 
What are the objectives of adult education programs? Though it seems 
a mistake to judge civilization and even development in terms of economic 
growth, in the developing countries the search for an ideal social order 
must come after the quest for bread. If adult education programs aim at 
economic growth, we cannot then compare the cultural literacy program 
with the achievement motivation program. As Mr. Rivera points out, the 
“new man" of the achievement motivation program is a “go-getter” and 
economically rational, whereas cultural literacy makes him critically 
conscious and an agent for social action. 

However, I must agree with Mr. Rivera that socio-psychological 
programs, including group dynamics, cannot be ignored in adult education 
because they are able to induce abrupt cognitive and motivational effects 
for critical adult change. Rather, they need to be taken advantage of, not 
only because the individual may have a fuller life, but also for the better- 
ment of society. 


4. Marcorw S. Know zs, Boston University 
I find Rivera’s analysis of three approaches to critical change through 


adult education to be a clear, trenchant, challenging statement of the 
central issue of education: What is its purpose? And although he says he 
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abhors dichotomies, I end up reading his article feeling that I am con- 
fronted with an either-or choice: either education is for the purpose of 
providing individuals with the competencies for self-actualization within 
given systems, or it is for the purpose of providing them with the compe- 
tencies to reconstruct society. 

Perhaps this conclusion is inevitable if one perceives adult education 
to be a monolithic enterprise, with all learning activities directed toward 
a single set of goals. As I see it, adult education (indeed, all of education) 
is in reality a multi-purpose enterprise. I see Paolo Freire, David McClel- 
land and Kurt Lewin (as well as hosts of humanities educators, vocational 
educators, leisure-time educators, religious educators, agricultural 
educators, community development educators, and others) as all having 
legitimate contributions to make — some primarily in the development of 
individuals and others primarily in the reconstruction of society. 

One of the most potent passages in the American literature on adult 
education is that written by Lyman Bryson: 


American adult education has not been of a single and systematic character... 
It has always been carried on by a wide variety of agencies, for a variety of 
purposes, and with many different kinds of people. For this reason, some 
critics have called it formless and without direction. Actually ,it has penetrated 
to more phases of life in America than in any other country. It has been thor- 
oughly in accord with our basic democratic idea that education is a common 
right, that learning is neither something reserved for an aristocracy nor some- 
thing bequeathed by a superior class to inferiors. Most American adult edu- 
cation enterprises have been organized voluntarily, even when carried on under 
public auspices, They have expressed the complexity and vitality of American 
life. 


Rivera identifies a number of questions that it is important for adult 
educators to ask, including: What are the values of those who decide that 
others should change values? It seems to me that his article is essentially 
a statement of his values, and when I read it this way it has great impact. 
But his last few paragraphs seem to imply that these are the values all 
adult educators should have, and when taken that way it has less impact 
on me. I resist having others impose their values on me and am tempted 
to reject them for this reason, although I am eager to understand the 
value systems of others. I believe that in the long run a pluralistic society 
IS healthier and more educative society, provided the values of all of us 
are open to examination and influence. 

Th this spirit, I should like to attempt to reveal my most deeply held 
Values as an adult educator: 

l. I believe that the only obligation common to all adult educators is 
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the nurture, facilitation, and provision of resources for the growth and 


development of individuals toward their own unique, self-determined, 
self-actualization. This obligation implies that everything an adult 
educator does should help his clients become increasingly skilful in 
engaging in self-directed inquiry. It also implies that the goals of learning 
are exclusively the responsibility of the learner; but as a facilitator of 
self-actualization, the adult educator has a great responsibility to expose 
the learner to all optional goals and to give him support in testing these 
options and choosing his goals. In this process, the adult educator has an 
ethical obligation to make his own values explicit, so that the learner can 
defend himself against subtle influences. I do not see this as a value-free 
stance toward the role of adult educator; it is announcing that our 
highest value is self-directing human beings and it is rejecting dependency 
in any form (especially dependency on the educator) as a legitimate 
condition in education or society. I believe, furthermore, that if adult 
educators did a good job of fulfilling this obligation, the consequences 
would be more revolutionary - more subversive of oppressive institu- 
tions — than any of the culture- (including counter-culture-)transmission 
educational approaches we have experienced. 

2. I believe that the quality of environments greatly affects the 
quality of learning, and there is therefore dire need for some adult 
educators to focus their energy on transforming environments. But I 
see a sharp distinction between the roles of political, economic, and 
educational change agents in working toward this end. The goal of the 
political and economic change agents is to produce defined changes. The 
goal of educational change agents is to produce greater competence on 
the part of people in bringing about change. The strategies appropriate 
for the different change agent roles are different, too. Political and 
economic change agents appropriately use strategies of persuasion, 
Pressure, power, and perhaps sometimes even coercion. But these are 
not appropriate strategies for the educator, for they add no increment of 
increased competency (except very indirectly) to the ability of individuals 
to influence change. The strategies of the educator are those which 
develop the competencies of individuals (and groups of individuals) in 
regard to value-clarification, goal-formulation, decision-making, need- 
assessment, strategy-planning, interpersonal relations, group action, 
critical thinking, data-collection and -analysis, results-evaluation, an 
the like. I think adult educators should work in alliance with other kinds 
of change agents, collaborate with them, and help in their educational 
processes. I even see myself performing the role of educational change 
agent at some times and political change agent at other times. But 
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believe that unless we keep our role clearly differentiated, and use only 
educational strategies, we will diminish our potency as adult educators. 


REFERENCE 
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5. A. DE PERETTI, Ministère de l'Education nationale, Paris 


| Si l'étude de M. Rivera m'a beaucoup intéressé par l'intérêt de son 
projet et par l'intelligence de sa réflexion, je ne partage pas certaines de 
ses considérations. La dynamique de groupes et plus généralement la 
psychosociologie ne me paraissent pas se limiter à intégrer les individus 
dans une culture dominante, mais plus profondément, dans n'importe 
quel systéme social et pour n'importe quel projet personnel ou collectif, 
elles visent à libérer les individus des inerties par lesquelles ils se para- 
lysent en accroissant la pesanteur et la rigidité des structures sociales. 
C'est pourquoi je ne crois pas qu'il y ait à établir une moralisation, un 
manichéisme qui mettent en supériorité un programme de “cultural 
literacy", et qui rejetteraient comme mauvaises les techniques de dyna- 
` mique de groupes et de psychosociologie. Si je n'ai pas compétence pour 
traiter du 3* programme défini par les termes “achievement motivation" 
et bien que j'aie quelques préventions sur certaines des tendances de ce 
Programme, telles quelles sont présentées par M. Rivera, je pense néan- 
moins que certains des objectifs sont intéressants: il m’apparait utile, 
dans beaucoup de champs du développement humain, de traiter les 
complexes d'infériorité que pourraient avoir certaines personnes, en les 
mettant en mesure de disposer des techniques de conduite et de direction 
Comme des pouvoirs à leur discrétion pour des objectifs qui peuvent 
rejoindre ceux du développement humain et de la “cultural literacy” 
notamment. 

Ce qui me paraît très important dans la démarche technique et humaine 
adoptée par la “cultural literacy"', c'est qu'elle a le courage de partir de la 
"base" et de permettre un dialogue en croissance permanente à partir de 
Moyens expressifs pris en maîtrise croissante. Dans ce travail d’interac- 
tion interpersonnelle et de développement de groupes, se trouvent une 
méthodologie et des indications qui peuvent inciter toutes les autres 
méthodologies et notamment les techniques de groupes et de dynamiques 
de groupes, Celles-ci n'ont pas encore été conçues dans une conception 
résolument populaire et, à cet égard, la critique de M. Rivera est tout 
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à fait fondée. Mais les éléments, les moyens, les concepts théoriques 
peuvent être réincorporés à des perspectives plus proches des individus 
et des classes populaires, avec les adaptations indispensables. 

Les problèmes de l'évolution des personnes, aidées à s’accomplir en 
transformant progressivement les structures de leurs relations et des 
institutions, me paraissent exiger le recours à tous les moyens et modes 
techniques utilisés de façon critique dans un équilibre dialectique de leur 
emploi, et non pas rejetés, pour leur limitation et leurs défauts, comme 
“Je bébé avec l'eau du bain". En fait, l'action de développement doit 
s'effectuer à tous les niveaux, en projetant d'accentuer les relations entre 
les différentes cultures et classes, méme si ces relations sont critiques et 
combatives. Le modèle de l'évolution humaine ne peut se limiter à une 
seule sorte de référence historique, mais à tous les modèles de dévelop- 
pement biologique, sociologique, psychosociologique, dynamique et éner- 
gétique. 


REPLY 
by WırLıam MCLEoD RIVERA 


The comments on my paper certainly enliven the discussion of indi- 
vidual change and its meaning for contemporary society. Though brief, 
they raise numerous questions, including those on epistemology, social 
and professional values, economic development, the dynamics of the self, 
public involvement in education, institutional change and political 
awareness. If treated with the seriousness they deserve, the comments 
would require a lengthy analysis. e 

Drs. Ghosh and Knowles in their emphases on diversification within 
the field of adult education and the differing objectives that comprise the 
whole of this field point up a professional stance that cannot be denied. 
Dr. Brocher’s comments, however, distort the two main points inte 
discussion which are related but distinct: (1) that critical change isa! 
process that may take place in certain individuals as a consequence of 
stressful or enlightening events and experiences and that the resultant 
effects may lead to quite differing psychological and social reorientations, 
and (2) that critical change programs that promote social organization 
among the disadvantaged are more of a priority, in my mind, than ker 
that enhance entrepreneurial drive among businessmen. The latter Es 
does not call for instant revolution but for greater social reform in ër" 
increasingly dedicated to technological development. Nor does this bias 
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advocate one system of governmental structure over another, but the 
humanization of these structures through the concerted action of those 
people who are often referred to as “the powerless”, 

Dr. Peretti underscores an important attitude within the field of group 
dynamics: that such action should not aim to adapt, or integrate, the 
individual into a dominant culture, but liberate him from inertia caused 
by rigid social structures. That group dynamics actually does this, of 
course, is another question. With respect to the problems I confronted in 
my attempt to relate individual change to social change, Dr. Ardoino’s 
comments come closest to my own concerns. 

Certainly, different population groups tend to have different needs 
within the framework of society. The relationship between adult change 
and social change is primarily examined within the framework of only 
three differing critical adult change programs and, therefore, must be 
considered limited in terms of analysis if not in scope. Alone, critical 
adult change programs do not provide the answer to society’s problems, 
although they probably result in some effect over time. They do suggest, 
however, that the future of adult education lies as much with the promo- 
tion of intentionality as it does with the transfer of skills and knowledge. 
Illich’s comment that “real adult education is far more radical than 
training guerillas” may be true.! “Real adult education" — meaning for 
Illich cultural literacy that results in critical consciousness - may be more 
radical than training guerillas, but it must be remembered that Freire 
was deported from Brazil as he would be from any other regime in which 
the political order cannot tolerate too much awareness, originality or risk. 

I see the problem for the adult educator (whether practitioner, adminis- 
trator, curriculum developer or policy planner) as no longer that of simply 
choosing among methods for individual and social development. He is 
faced with the issue of aims — those of the individual, of specific programs 
and of his society. It is no longer analytically possible in this day and age 
to state that the development of programs and policy is a value-free 
exercise. The competition between rival definitions of reality, having 
distinct social structural bases, cannot be ignored. 

Are the “development of general abilities” and “adjustment in role 
performance"? the major current purposes of adult education? Is it any 
longer analytically possible for the adult educator to content himself 
with a means-oriented approach to his course, his program or his policy 
Plan? If he is not aware of the goals of his efforts vis-a-vis their social 
Meaning, then it would appear that he has implicitly opted for activities 
which promote uncritical economical acceleration and concomitant 
Maintenance of social structures. 
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If the adult educator views the cultural values and social directions of 


his society as just and meaningful in today’s world, then he may well opt 


for the economic and technological advancement of his country and - 


social control by its established majority. If he sees the sub-cultures and 
minorities as justly adamant in their social and political demands, or if 
he judges the middle class(es) to be submitting to social apathy and 
alienation, then he may well opt to foster greater social justice through 
specific social action. 

Over and above the social implications of the programs presented 
herein, my discussion has undertaken to put forward a conceptual 
analysis of a form of adult change which I have labelled “critical”. I 
conclude that the phenomenon of critical change exists and that the 
possibility of its catalyzation is leading to a new breed of adult educator. 
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EDUCATIONAL INNOVATION IN EUROPEAN SOCIALIST 
COUNTRIES: A COMPARATIVE OVERVIEW 


by Iurıan Nica and CEZAR BIRZEA, 
Institute for Pedagogical Sciences, Bucharest 


Our reference period is approximately the same for all countries 
compared in this review, corresponding roughly to the latest educational 
reforms, or to the most recent plenaries of the Communist Parties which 
issued directives on education: 


Bulgaria : the Central Committee Plenary Session of the Bulgarian 
Communist Party of 31 July 1969; the National Confer- 
ence on Higher Education in November 1969. 


Czechoslovakia: the Educational Law of 1965, amended in 1968; the 
Higher Education Law of 1971. 


German Democratic the United Socialist Educational System Law of 1965; the 
Republic (GDR): report of the Central Committee of the United Socialist 
German Party to the 8th Party Congress in June 1971. 


Hungary: the School Reform Law of 1961; the Directive of the 
Hungarian Socialist Labour Party of 15 June 1972 on the 
development of education. 

Poland: the Law “On Educational Development” of July 1961; 


the Directive of the 8th Plenary of the Central Committee 
of the United Labour Party of Poland of December 1970. 


Romania S the 1968 Educational Law; the National Conference of the 
Romanian Communist Party of July 1972; the Central 
Committee Plenary Session of the Romanian Communist 
Party of 18-19 June 1973. 


USSR: the Resolution of the 24th Congress of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union of May 1971; the Directive of 
the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union and of the Council of Ministers of the USSR 
of 20 June 1972 “Regarding the Completion of the Shift 

| to Overall Secondary Education and the Continual De- 

| velopment of the General Educational School"; the Di- 

rective of the Central Committee of the Communist Par- 
ty of the Soviet Union and of the Council of Ministers of 
the USSR “Regarding the Steps for the Continuing Im- 
provement in Higher Education” of July 1972; the Edu- 
cational Law of July 1973. 
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Yugoslavia: the General School Law of 11 June 1964; the Educational 
Reform of 1972-73 (in preparation). 


In all these legislative and party political actions, the main goals of 
educational renewal may be compared under the following aspects: the 
extension of compulsory schooling; an increase in the importance at- 1 
tached to vocational as opposed to general education; the merging of 
scientific disciplines, education and production into a unified complex; 
as well as the combining of civic education with vocational education for 
young people. 


— 


The Extension of Compulsory Schooling 


In the European Socialist countries general compulsory education 
currently covers a time-span of between eight and eleven years, as can be 
seen from the following table: 


Length of Compulsory Schooling 


8 years 9 years IO years II years 

Bulgaria Czechoslovakia GDR USSR (in the Soviet A 
Yugoslavia Romania Republics of Estonia, 
Poland Hungary Latvia and Lithuania) | 


USSR (excl. the 
Republics of 
Estonia, Latvia 
and Lithuania) 


The progressive demand for education cannot, however, be met by the 
volume of compulsory education provided. This is especially true of 
Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia and Poland where the growth of 
secondary and higher education systems has limited the extension of 
compulsory education. 

The extension of compulsory education is carried out, with different 
regional variants, primarily by raising the school-leaving age, and also by 
increasing pre-school education facilities, lowering the age at which 
compulsory schooling starts, and by extending secondary education. 


T. The increase in pre-school education facilities is an important element 
of the democratisation policy in education and demand for these facilities 
has been brought about by at least three factors: the population €% 
plosion, especially post-1960; the family welfare policy, meant to help 
women to play a larger role in social life and in production; and ney 
discoveries in developmental psychology. These studies have been 
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particularly significant in Yugoslavia and the USSR where the age of 
entry to schooling is relatively late (7). It is claimed that there are 
therefore greater possibilities of cognitive development at the pre-school 
age in these countries, and these claims no longer justify the great 
separation between school and pre-school education. 

In the USSR the most obvious trend is towards increasing enrolments 
in pre-school institutions (kindergartens) of children aged between 3 and 
7 (and especially those aged 6 and 7), beginning with the school year 
1969/70 when the length of the primary cycle was decreased from four to 
three years. In order to raise the standards of the Ist grade, “preparatory 
classes” have been established even within the framework of the general 
schools, e.g. at the experimental school no. 544 in Moscow. (Arseniev 1970, 
and Markushevich 1970) 

In Hungary, where compulsory schooling begins at the age of 6, it is 
estimated that over 75 per cent of the age group will be enrolled in pre- 
school education in 1985. As a start, the curricula include some prepa- 
ratory activities for 5-year-olds in the pre-schools. (Kulmiän 1972) 

In Poland the extension of pre-school education was announced at the 
December 1970 Plenary of the Central Committee of the Polish United 
Labour Party. A first step was made by the introduction of a “pre- 
enrolment" system for children aged 5, originally optional but with the 
possibility of being made compulsory later. (Pomykalo 1971) The major 
Concern is to find formulae (within the rural “district global" schools) to 
Step up the unsatisfactory enrolment rate of the rural child population: 
10 per cent as against 50 per cent of the children aged 5 to 6 in urban 
areas. (Dabek 1971) 


2. The lowering of the age at which compulsory schooling starts. The 
educational systems being surveyed can be divided into two groups as 
follows: 


Schooling starting at: 
6 years 7 years 
Bulgaria Yugoslavia 
Czechoslovakia USSR 
GDR 
Hungary 
Poland 
Romania 


However, this situation is under review. In the USSR the start of com- 
pulsory schooling only at the age of 7 is felt to be unsatisfactory, and the 
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age is now being lowered by means of the gradual merging of the last two 
years of pre-school education with primary school. (Pravda 1972a) In 
Hungary, as a consequence of research on the accelerated onset of bio- 
physical maturation, the authorities are even experimenting with 
schooling for 5 and 4}-year-olds, (Kulmián 1972) 


3. The raising of the school leaving age, accomplished by adding com- 
pulsory terminal grades to the common educational core. In those - 
countries that have changed to ten year compulsory education, two more 
grades have been added to the eight grades of general schooling, and 
these take the form either of two upper grades of “secondary general 
education school" in the USSR, or of different kinds of grades at the 
secondary level (the vocational or technical secondary school), or of the 
"complementary school" (for further professional training) lasting two 
years (Hungary). In Romania the lengthening of general schooling from 
eight to ten years has been achieved by the compulsory enrolment into 
the 9th and 10th grades of all graduates of the 8th grade who do not take 
up vocational education or attend the “lyceum”. (Constantinescu and 
Filipescu 1972) 


School leaving age: 
14 years I5 years 16 years 17 years 
Bulgaria Czechoslovakia GDR USSR 
Poland Yugoslavia Hungary 
Romania 


4- The extension of secondary education figures in the political platforms M 
of all parties. Some of the points for discussion are: comprehensive 
secondary polytechnical education in Bulgaria (the Plenary of the Central 
Committee of the Bulgarian Communist Party, 31 July 1969); the gradual 
increase of compulsory education to ten years by the year 1980 (P oland) 
to be followed by the introduction of some compulsory secondary qualifi 
cation courses lasting for two to three years (parallel with the traditional 
secondary school); the extension of the ten year “secondary gen 
education school" (USSR). In Romania the process of extending secon 
dary education through the gradual increase of the enrolment of general 
school graduates in further forms of schooling is still under way and 
be completed in the 1980s. (Nica 1972) 
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The Relative Increase in Provision for Vocational Education as Compared 
to General Education 

The relative increase in provision for vocational education is another 
comparable element of the innovation strategy of these countries. The 
general education/specialisation balance in each country depends on the 
educational priorities established, i.e. on the degree to which these 
nations can afford to lengthen the so-called “general” or “polytechnical”’ 
education that imparts a sound basis for all types of professional training, 
or at least provides a professional semi-qualification. A few recent 
innovations mark a shift in priorities in favour of early specialisation. 


1. The differentiation between secondary specialised education and 
secondary general education, particularly brought about in recent years by 
the following special conditions of educational development: 

a) The prolongation of compulsory general education, with the taking 
over of many of the tasks of secondary education (e.g. semi- 
professional qualifications), has resulted in a correspondingly 
shorter secondary education. Thus, in place of a long duration 
secondary school model (between six and ten years of study), 
divided into two or three cycles and inserted between a short 
primary education and the post-secondary one (as practised in many 
Western European countries: the Federal Republic of Germany 
(FRG), Great Britain, Austria etc.), the European Socialist countries 
have generally adopted a short duration secondary school (between 
two and five years of study), without separate cycles, inserted 
between a long period of general schooling and higher education. 
Thus, compulsory education is completed before admission to 
secondary education takes place; nevertheless, there are cases (the 
USSR, the GDR, Poland, Romania) where one or two years of 
secondary education are compulsory. It is self-evident that within 
this model, secondary education cannot carry out concomitantly 
both its traditional functions (an average level of vocational 
education and preparation for admission to higher education), 
which it therefore shares out to specialised types of secondary 
school: the secondary vocational-technical school and the secondary 
general school, both of them offering access to higher education. 
The democratisation of education as a whole as well as the trend 
towards extension of secondary education necessitates a delay in the 
start of specialisation until after admission to secondary education 
and before access to higher education. This has as a consequence an 
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increase in the number of secondary education graduates for whom 
no places are available in the higher education institutions, and 
therefore the need for them to gain a professional qualification at 
the secondary level. 

Finally, the assumption — by the state — of the responsibility of 
final job assignment to all school-leavers ensures an early profes- 
sional training, beginning as early as at the post-general education 
level. 

Most of the variants adopted for the diversification of secondary 
education correspond to distinct secondary school types, as opposed to 
specialised streams of the general secondary school. In Czechoslovakia 
after the 1968 reform the dual role of secondary general education was 
renounced in favour of a separate secondary specialised school or a four 
year secondary technical-vocational school with a right of access to 
higher education; (Singule 1971, p. 206) in the USSR the specialised 
secondary school (“technicum”) and the technical-vocational school 
lasting three to four years follow the general eight year school, thus also — 
including the last two years of ten year compulsory education; (Mar- 
kushevich 1970) in Poland the four year technical secondary schools 
(introduced in 1970) are equivalent to the three year general secondary 
schools, both of them giving the right to higher education enrolment; 
(Pomykalo 1971) in Romania the technical secondary schools (industrial, 
agricultural, commercial) with a duration of four to five years, ensure 
at the same time a vocational training as provided in the general schools, 
so that the graduates of such secondary schools may continue either in 
higher education, or go directly into production. 


c 


TZ 


2. The preference for horizontal integration instead of the traditional 
vertical structure of educational systems. With secondary education or- 
ganised in different types of schools, there is a general risk of artificial M 
barriers being erected against those who wish to keep open access to 
higher education. The most efficient solution has been to provide some — 
common curricula, so that students might easily transfer from one type 
of school to another. 

The aim to provide equal status for the two major types of secondary 
school will be achieved in the long run by equal opportunities for access 
to higher education for the graduates of both the general schools and the 
secondary vocational schools. Thus, in the GDR the three year vocational 
school with leaving certificate following after the ten year general poly- 
technical school, offers exactly the same access rights as the Erweiterte 
Oberschule (extended secondary school). (Anweiler 1970) In Czechoslovakia 
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the vocational-technical schools have the same duration (four years, after 
the compulsory nine year school) as the secondary general schools, both 
providing access to higher education. (Cipro 1970) In Yugoslavia some 
common curricula have been developed on an experimental basis for the 
first two years of the general secondary schools (“gymnasium”) and the 
other secondary schools in order that there should be no difficulties in 
transferring from one type of school to the other. (Pieter 1972) 

The dichotomy “horizontal integration/vertical articulation" (i.e. the 
possibility of changing the level of the educational sub-system on request) 
that appears particularly at the secondary level of the educational systems 
under review, has developed out of the two priorities of school policy: on 
the one hand, the demand of young people for an ever higher level of 
instruction, and, on the other, the urgent needs of the economy for 
skilled manpower, which implies a specialised training to lead school 
leavers directly into productive work. In different educational systems, 
this apparent conflict of priorities is expressed by a late or early estab- 
lishment of diversification in secondary schools. For instance, in France 
selection takes place after the five year primary school (with the exception 
of the recently established collèges d'enseignement général) at the age of 11, 
when most of the child's abilities are not yet apparent, and in some of 
the Länder of the FRG (with the exception of those that have established 
a Fürderstufe) selection occurs immediately after the four year primary 
school (at the age of 10). In the European Socialist countries, on the 
other hand, there is a late diversification after the general compulsory 
school. Thus in these countries the disadvantage of a prolonged common 
curriculum is thought preferable to that of premature selection. 


3. The increase of the number of elective subjects at each level of the 
educational cycle. The relationship between compulsory and elective 
subjects operates as a counterbalance to the horizontal integration of the 
School sub-systems, particularly of the post-compulsory ones. We are, 
nevertheless, treating this relationship separately in order to describe 
better the progressive development of vocational education within these 
educational systems. 

The balance of compulsory and elective subjects essentially reflects the 
structure of the educational system in which it operates. We can thus 
distinguish the following types of situation in the educational systems 
under review, situations that we exemplify by the most flexible level, i.e. 


that of secondary education. í 
a) In the case of secondary education as divided according to types of 


schools (in Bulgaria, the GDR, Hungary, Poland, Romania, the 
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USSR) compulsory subjects are predominant in the curricul 
while the share of the electives rises with each grade. Thus, 3 


Poland the proportion of electives increases from 6 per cent in the 
Ist and 2nd grades to 17 per cent out of the total number of classes, 
in the 3rd and 4th grades. (Pieter 1972) On the other hand, in the 
GDR curriculum (1970/71) the proportion of compulsory subjects 
(78 per cent out of the total number of classes), to compulsory - 
electives (14 per cent) and to purely optional ones (8 per cent). 


remains roughly constant throughout secondary education. 
Where the secondary education curriculum is structured according 
to parallel departments (Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia), the 
various department curricular profiles are formed by the deliberate 
variation of the proportions of optional and compulsory subjects. 


c 
= 


Thus, in Czechoslovakia, following the 1968 reform by which — 


secondary general education was prolonged from three to four 
years, the number of optional and compulsory elective subjects 
increased five-fold (40 as against only 8 before the school year 
1968/69). 


4. The beginning of vocational training during compulsory general edu- 
cation marks a final important means of altering the traditional concept 
of a “general education”. The constant lengthening of compulsory 
schooling with the prospect of including the first grades of secondary 
education as well, the need for appropriate evaluation procedures, and 
the need to offer individualised courses for different abilities have 
resulted in the adoption of various formulae for compulsory general 
education in the Socialist countries, particularly in its upper stage (the 
“terminal” classes). The purpose is to ensure that pupils acquire sufficient 
vocational knowledge during compulsory school to make an informed 
final vocational choice later. 

The formulae adopted in the educational systems under review can be 
categorised as follows: 

a) The gradual introduction within the curriculum of the disciplines 
that directly train for practical work. In certain countries (the 
GDR, Poland, the USSR) the subject-matter “education by labour 
is introduced as early as the Ist grade, the number of hours being 
progressively increased from one grade to the next until the 4th 
grade when “school practice in production” is carried out for D 
to three hours weekly. (Bonus 1969) In Yugoslavia the subject 
“polytechnical education” is only introduced in the 4th grade, but 
then on an intensive level (four classes weekly). 
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b) Certification of vocational training. Besides the school leaving 
certificate, school leavers are given a vocational semi-qualification 
licence which gives, with or without special tests, access to a 
vocational school or directly to production. This is especially so 
in the GDR where graduates of the ten year polytechnical schools 
are able to become skilled workers after an additional year of 
training. (Servizio d’informazione e documentazione 1969) 

c) Ensuring that, at a certain level of compulsory education, a shift 
could be made to a vocational school, as is done for instance in the 
GDR. After the first eight grades, students may attend the three 
year polytechnical school and gain a leaving certificate equivalent 
to that awarded at the ten year polytechnical school and therefore 
have free access to general secondary or a specialised education. 


The Integration of Research — Higher Education — Production 

Integration of research with higher education and production is a 
formula that is increasingly being adopted in the European Socialist 
countries by means of combining into a single enterprise, co-ordinated by 
the state, the three decisive developmental factors: science, education, 
economy. The motivation for this fusion lies in the desire of the Socialist 
countries who have adopted this policy to ensure in this manner their 
maximal participation in the development process. Thus, in Bulgaria 
this trend corresponds to that of economic concentration by the creation 
of powerful industrial and scientific centres. It has been assessed that at 
present this strategy of merging research institutes together with pro- 
duction units has been achieved for 68 per cent of the scientific potential 
of the country. (Zycie szkoly wyzszej 1972) More recently in Bulgaria the 
aim has been to unite the productive units and the research institutes into 
so-called “scientific complexes” (Horvät 1972): the Energy Research 
Institute Tyton in Plovdiv has together with the corresponding depart- 
ment of the Polytechnical Institute been formed into the Industrial 
Complex Tyton; the Agricultural Academy “Gheorghi Dimitrov” was 
Created as a complex with education, research and agricultural production 
units; similarly, the “Water Economy” complex results from the merging 
of the Institute of Hydrotechnics and Water Improvement with the 
corresponding department of the Polytechnical Institute. In Romania 
the fusion of the elements of education, research and development, and 
production has already been experimentally achieved within two of the 
greatest polytechnical institutes (Cluj and Timisoara), by uniting the 
university research laboratories with those in the plants, the aim being 
that the students should learn to carry out research directly within the 
enterprises. (Bârsanescu 1972) 
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The Combining of Civic Education with Vocational Education for Yo 
People 

The final innovation in education in the European Socialist countri 
which we are covering in our survey, is the combining of civic education 
with vocational education for young people. This trend is not in fact a 
new one; notwithstanding, it constitutes a field in which numerous 
innovations have appeared of late. At the same time as priority has moved 
towards the economic returns on education, (Ivanov 1971, p. 276) civic 
education, as a special form of Communist education, is tending to be 
included in vocational education programmes, understood as that aspect 
of Communist education which prepares the young for their social roles 
in a community that is working towards the development of a Socialist 
society. (Avericev 1971, Bonus 1969, Väideanu 1971) 

It is with this goal in mind that young people must learn how to work, 
an activity considered to be their duty. (Servizio d'informazione e docu- 
mentazione 1969) Thus, in the GDR practical instruction in the school 
workshop begins in the Ist grade with two classes weekly, being sub- 
sequently combined (beginning with the 4th grade) with a supplementary 
number of classes (three weekly) in practical work, civic education and 
pre-military activities. 

The four trends by which we have characterised innovation in education 
in the European Socialist countries do not include all the possible direc- 
tions of educational renewal in these countries. They refer first and 
foremost to such elements of school policy as are directly comparable as 
well as to the most recent means by which they are achieved. It is highly 
likely that further trends and innovations can be observed (e.g. the 
stressing of the economic returns on education, the institutionalisation 
of permanent education as a national system of teacher training, the 
expanding of educational technology, the balancing of formal and 
informal education, etc.), as our information was limited and unequal 
for the eight analysed educational systems. (Thus, Albania was not 
included in our comparison as no significant documentation on its 
educational system was available.) 

In conclusion, we feel that it is worth stressing that education in the 
European Socialist countries generally will have to face some problems 
in common with other nations throughout the world by the end of this 
century. We are passing through an important stage in the development 
of humanity, in which each nation seeks the best solutions for its ovt. 
social, political and economic organisation and to transform education 
from a beneficiary to a producer of progress. 


v ———— —————— a M 
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INNOVATIONEN IM BILDUNGSWESEN DER EUROPÄISCHEN 
SOZIALISTISCHEN LÄNDER 


von IULIAN Nica und Cezar BIRZEA 
Eine Analyse der Innovationen im Bildungswesen von acht europäischen sozialis- 


tischen Landern iiber eine vergleichbare Entwicklungsperiode (ca. 1968 pis 1973) 
ergibt die folgenden Trends: 
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1, Ausdehung der Schulzeit durch Erweiterung der vorschulischen Erziehung, 
Herabsetzung des Alters für den Schulbeginn, Erhöhung des Schulabgangsalters 
und Ausweitung der Sekundarbildung. 

2. Vermehrung der Möglichkeiten zur Berufsausbildung gegenüber der Allgemein- 
bildung durch Differenzierung zwischen spezialisierter und allgemeiner Sekun- 
darschulung, durch horizontale Integration, durch Erhöhung der Anzahl von 
Wahlfächern sowie durch Beginn der Berufsausbildung während der Schul- 
pflichtzeit. 

3. Integration von Forschung, höherer Bildung und Produktion. 

4. Verflechtung der politischen Bildung mit Berufsausbildung für die Jugend. 


INNOVATIONS PEDAGOGIQUES DANS LES PAYS 
SOCIALISTES EUROPEENS 


par IuLıan Nica et CEZAR BIRZEA 


Une analyse des innovations dans les systèmes éducatifs de huit pays socialistes 
européens pendant une période comparable de développement (approximativement 
de 1968 à 1973) accuse les tendances suivantes: 

1. Une plus longue durée de l'éducation formelle, réalisée par l'extension de l'édu- 
cation pré-scolaire, abaissant l’âge d'entrée de l'enfant à l'école et élevant 
l’âge où il la quitte, et par l'extension de l'éducation secondaire. 

2. Une augmentation des dispositions nécessaires pour assurer l'éducation profes- 
sionnelle par rapport à l'éducation générale, en différenciant entre éducation 
secondaire spécialisée et éducation secondaire générale, en assurant l'intégration 
horizontale, en augmentant le nombre des sujets à option, ainsi qu'en entamant 
la formation professionnelle au cours de l'éducation obligatoire. 

3. L'intégration de la recherche, de l'éducation universitaire et de la production. 

4. Le fait d'entreméler, pour les jeunes, éducation civique avec éducation profes- 
sionnelle. 


A COMPARISON OF POLITICAL ATTITUDES AMONG 
A SAMPLE OF URBAN YOUTH IN WEST GERMANY AND CANADA 


by ROBERT F. Lawson, University of Calgary 


Merriam’s classic work on civic education specified schools as only one 
of several "mechanisms" of civic education, alongside others such as 
governmental services, political parties, patriotic organizations, political 
symbolism, language and literature, and mass media.! Easton and Hess, 
reflecting the approach of modern social science, have raised specific 
critical questions for investigation, which refer not only to the source and 
the means, but also to the outcome of political socialization.? From these 
two approaches, one can identify both a horizontal and a longitudinal 
dimension for the study of political socialization, the former having to do 
with functions of political or educational institutions, the latter with the 
initiation, transmission, and effect of political learning. The former 
connects traditions of politics and social action with the objectives and 
socially-related content of schools and other informative systems, the 
latter seeks the identification of manifest and latent ideas and attitudes, 
which will eventually result in actions evolving out of the contemporary 
system of social communication. y 

The investigation here reported was initiated within the first, of 
institutional, dimension in that political socialization has taken on a new 
importance in the schools of both Germany and Canada. Given this 
background, together with the information provided in the responses to 
some of the questions, some effect of school instruction can be assumed. 
However, where the respective political traditions and cultural interpre- 
tations are evident, this investigation does not allow for their ascription 
to the influence of the school in general or to political instruction 10 
particular. The most that can be said is that since socialization patterns 
are established through mutual reinforcement in various social situations, 
and the school is, for the age group involved in this study, the central 
institution, the school has played some role in the emergence of their 
political attitudes. This is not a discriminative statement, however, an 
furthermore, data reported actually cast doubt on the effectiveness of the 
school in this area. 

It is to the longitudinal, or attitude dimension that the data he 
properly apply. They reveal the effect of the socio-political environment 
and of indirect as well as direct transmission of political information, bys 
are informative as a cross-section of the process by which learning contr 
butes to attitude formation and rationalizes subsequent political activity: 


C—— 
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This investigation was meant to generate rather than to conclude on 
hypotheses. Therefore, it was limited to a small sample of five per cent 
of the students in the senior Gymnasium class in West Berlin and to the 
same number of students in the senior high-school class of a socially well- 
situated school in Calgary, Canada. The selection is important for the 
purposes of the investigation. Not only the similarity of age and school 
attainment, but also the political development thrust common to con- 
temporary Canada and West Germany, and the fundamentally common 
European cultural heritage provide a basis for comparison.5 However, the 
application of comparative method is intended to produce certain infor- 
mation which cannot be obtained through inquiry into a single social 
situation; in this case, on the question of universality in youth attitudes. 
The assumption that attitudes of youth in Western nations have con- 
verged through increased mobility and mass communication can only 
be tested by using socially dissimilar youth samples. Therefore, the 
difference between the “old”, sophisticated, highly-politicized Berlin 
culture and that of a transitionally rural-urban, conservative city in the 
"new" Canadian west is significant. 

The school-level was initially chosen as the one affording the longest 
record of continuity in the educational system. Students in the senior 
academic classes, as the most successful products of the school system, 
might be expected to reflect the greatest degree of school influence on 
their socio-political attitudes and, as potential university entrants, 
might be expected to have some sense of leadership responsibilities which 
requires clarity about social policy in general. Since, in this regard, the 
student populations were to be as similar as possible, the Canadian 
comprehensive school had to be located in a district where North Ameri- 
can social selection would account for a level of expectation and perfor- 
mance similar to that obtained through structural selection in the German 
Gymnasium. 

The data allow for the generation of numerous specific hypotheses, 
some of which are elaborated in the interpretation of responses on par- 
ticular questions. Three general hypotheses may, however, be derived: 
l. That the political attitudes of youth in Western industrial countries 

are converging, but their specific manifestations are dependent on a 
dynamic cultural-political environment and are, therefore, unpre- 
dictable. 

2. That a process of political redefinition is taking place among youth; 
the thinking involved in this process is based on a moral redefinition 
of social relationships, but is highly discriminatory and pragmatic in 
reference to specific responses and behaviors. 
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3. Although civic education in schools contributes to a cognitive base 
political-attitude development, there is no direct connection betwe 
instruction and behavioral response. The formal school instructior 
may be the least consequential of all socio-political “messages 
received by the students. 

Subsequent to this investigation, the students went on to universities 
(in 1968). Unforeseen in the design of this sample study was the change in 
student politics on university campuses. The Free University in Berlin 
appears as one of the most politically active in the world, while the 
University of Calgary has remained almost untouched by student dissent. 
Given this information, the data were re-examined for the possibility of 
a further hypothesis. From the implications in responses to certain 
questions (e.g. 3, 5, 7, 11, 12, 14, 15), some fundamental differences in 
emerging attitudes may be identified. However, the larger area of agree- 
ment among the two student populations would lead one to hypothesize 
that potential differences in political behavior can only be actualized 
through the effect of specific social and structural environments. 

Since every question in this investigation was considered a conceptual 
unit, the remainder of this report is devoted to the respective questions.® 


Question 1. What does your political responsibility include: a) party activ- 
ities, H reading and discussion, c) leadership if qualified, d) holding office 
if called upon, e) other? 

The answer patterns are similar for the two student groups, and show 
little inclination for active party functions. Perhaps related to their 
school success and orientation, they scored heaviest on passive, intel- 
lectual participation in politics (b), with Canadian students more willing 
to accept political leadership (c), and Berlin students to accept “office” 
(d) as a possible part of their responsibility. 


2. Who makes the major political decisions in your country: a) the people, 
b) political parties, c) administrative officers, d) chief executive, e) parliament, 
D other? 

Again, the two student groups were basically alike in acknowledging 
the parliament as the primary political decision-making body and, almost 
tied for second, the people and the parties. Interestingly, the returns 
from Berlin students showed a relatively high frequency of choice also 
for the chief executive, and more choices than the Canadian students for 
decision-making by administrators. Since, on questions with a number of 
alternative answers, the students were instructed to select as many 4% 
they felt were appropriate, the groups differed in their tendency toward 
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"economy" in choosing alternatives — with the Canadian group tending 
to be more unequivocal in their choice. On this question then, the Berlin 
students made more choices, so their answers were more scattered. This 
could suggest the influence of transitional political forms in Germany. 
On the other hand, it might suggest a more sophisticated view of govern- 
ment on the part of the Berlin students, especially since accompanying 
comments often indicated a discrimination among the alternatives based 
on kinds and levels of decisions. 


3. Is it right to disobey when your opinion differs from that of an authority? 

Two-thirds of the Berlin students were in favor of such ''justified" 
disobedience, but the accompanying comments added other qualifi- 
cations: e.g. the disobedience must be moral and for a positive purpose; 
it is only justified if no agreement (compromise) can be reached, and any 
instance does not abrogate the principle that one must adapt oneself to 
society. More of the Berlin students claimed the right to disobey than the 
Canadian students, who were about evenly split on the question in 
general, but who, in discriminating types of authority, were less inclined 
to reject governmental than personal or other institutional authority. 


4. Can one be loyal to one’s country and still disagree with basic decisions of 
the government? 

Almost totally, the Berlin students answered yes, and the Canadian 
students agreed. The emphasis here was on personal freedom, which was 
opposed, in some comments from the Berlin students, to government 
control. National loyalty, however, was most often seen as an affective 
association which apparently might enhance personal identification and, 
in some mysterious way, contribute to personal freedom. 


5. Do you feel that nations are built primarily by a) the efforts of strong 
individuals, or b) the common efforts of the whole people? t 
The Berlin students clearly selected the “common effort" alternative 
on this forced choice. Their answers emphasized the collective aspect of 
the democratic notion, while including the stipulation of necessary 
Wechselwirkung between the individual and society. However, more than 
30 per cent of the students did select (a), and they commented vigorously 
in support of their position. Some felt that, "although Germany was 
forced to democracy", individual leadership would out. Others, more 
tempered, saw individual persons as the identity marks for the nation, 
Or as the impulse factor for national effort. About 20 per cent of the 
Students refused to choose between these alternatives, insisting on the 
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inter-relationship of both — “common efforts under the leadership 
strong personalities”. 

The Canadian students were almost evenly divided between the two 
choices, possibly, since these students were from a recently urbanized 
section of Western Canada, capsulizing the yet unsynthesized meeting 
of pioneer, rural individualism with democratic collectivism in North 
America. 


6. Does democracy require first a) free public decision even if leaders suspect 
the decision is harmful to the public good, or b) intelligent decisions by leaders 
in the common interest even if this means disregarding public opinion? 
The question is a form of a classic end-means conflict in democratic 
action, explored for the contemporary world situation by Walter Lippman 
as a “dilemma of democracy’? Appropriately, two thirds (63 per cent 
and 67 per cent) of both groups favored (a), indicating support for the 
means of democratic action. From the correspondence of answers, one 
might conclude that both the political environment, including inter- 
national communication, and the generation factor have influenced the 
students on this point. However, the minority choosing (b) was also 
substantial, and comments on (b) among Berlin students were sharp and 
frequent, e.g. “Because of the inadequate understanding on the part of 
the mass of the people, [their ability to make] necessary right decisions 
is [inadequate]. Moreover, some of those selecting (a) qualified their 
choice, usually by allowing for (b) “when necessary" — which might 
indicate emergency executive powers. An interesting version of the 
relationship between the exercise of power and the responsibility of the 
people appeared in the Berlin comments, e.g.: “Every expression of 
power is legitimate. The democratic majority, if it is watchful and 
responsible, will either forbid a decision or accept it." Thus, the power 
dimension is given free play, within a system of democratic checks. 


7. Which of the following are important to the nation: a) flag, b) uniforms, 
d army, d) strong leaders, e) laws, Í) loyalty of the people, g) economic 
wealth? 
Berlin students Canadian students 

Above 90% chose 1) laws 1) strong leaders 

2) loyalty of the people 
Above 70% chose 2) loyalty of the people 3) laws 
Above 50% chose 3) economic wealth 4) economic wealth 
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In this case, the Canadian students tended to scatter their answers 
more, suggesting a wider range of symbols and social supports important 
to their conception of national development or prestige. The Berlin 
students tended, possibly as an expression of their political instruction 
and environment, to emphasize those items which are substantive to a 
rational political order as they perceive it. 


8. What would be easiest to change: a) social ideas, b) political structure, d 
organization of institutions? 

The question of the inter-relationship of change in these three areas 
arises continually in historical, sociological, and political theory, and is a 
qritical point in the Auseinandersetzung of Western communist and non- 


» communist social theories. Marxist theory requires change to overlap 


all three areas’ but the conduct of change in European communist 
societies has proceeded from (b) to (c) to (a), with social ideas, which 
necessarily impinge directly on personal modes of thought and behavior, 
having proved most tenacious against change efforts. 

Both groups questioned felt that the organization of institutions would 
be easiest to change in their societies — probably reflecting the diffuseness 
and relative independence of institutions in the “free-enterprise” systems 
of the West. A fairly large proportion of the Canadian students (30 per 
cent), however, felt that changes in the political structure could be most 
easily made, while slightly more of the Berlin students selected (a) than 
(b). This seems to indicate a stronger reflection among Berlin youth of a 
. belief and tactic common in the current student uprisings in European 
` and American universities, i.e. that social ideas and attitudes are malle- 
able and can be worked to change the power balance, while the political 
Structure is part of a monopolistic network of authorities, including 
business giants, which is impervious to change requirements. 


9. Do you feel motivated to convert others to the political beliefs you hold? 

Both student groups answered almost identically in favor of the 
negative answer (about 70 per cent). However, although they reacted 
| against attempting to convert others, the Berlin students seemed to have 
at least two basic reasons other than simplistic democratic notions for 
their answer. First, the wording of the question suggested missionary 
-even religious — attempts to bring in followers, which they rejected. This 
feeling may be fairly common to youth today, but it is undoubtedly 
Pronounced in Berlin, where all the Occupation Powers converged after 
the war with their respective “missions” for reforming German society. 
These students felt that justifying one’s opinion and pleading it in 
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confrontation with others was legitimate and necessary, but “remakiı 
minds” was not. Secondly, the negative answer was for many studen 
generally nihilistic or uncertain expression. With stirring forthrightness, 
some students pointed out they could not direct others when they coul 
not themselves determine the truth of their convictions. Others pointed | 
out that the question was moot, since they had no political belief. The - 
first tack might well be related to traditional German intellectualism, 
but the second might arise partly out of the bombardment with political 
differences, the play of tactics, and the atmosphere of duplicity in. the 
Berlin environment. | 


10. Do you believe (a) right ideas will inevitably overcome, or (b) must forg i 
be used to ensure their acceptance? j 
The inevitability of a moral political order has been a feature of various 
political theories. Both East and West German regimes, with which the | 
Berlin students are familiar, proclaim their moral right and the certainty 
that their right “will overcome". Nevertheless, active effort is conse- 4 
quential to the security and perpetuation of the respective orders. The 
extent to which active effort may involve force is fundamental to inter- 
national relations. 
The two groups again answered almost identically in favor of the firs 
alternative. However, the minority constituted about one-quarter of the 
students, and many of the Berlin respondents refused to accept either 
alternative. Some comments from the Berlin students emphasized the 
desirability of the first alternative, but insisted it was unrealistic. In 
addition, they questioned the assumption that “right ideas" can somehow 
be identified, and rejected the "God is on our side" notion which binds 
moral right to a national power or political authority. These students 
Seemed then to be discarding the cold-war mentality of the past 25 years, 
especially in their consensus that “in no case should force be used”. 


11. In which areas of life do you feel government has no business: a) family, 
b) personal, c) educational, d) economic, e) professional? 

Both student groups agreed in the order of their answers to what 
might be an accepted public-private continuum for the Western world. 
That is, almost all Berlin respondents and over 80 per cent of the Canadian ` 
students felt government should not interfere in the personal sphere (b) 
Close behind this was the family sphere (a), which about 70 per cent of 
respondents in both groups thought should be Protected from outside 
interference. From there, the order is professional (e), educational (c) 
and economic (d) — the last being marked by few respondents in eithe 
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group as a “non-interference” area. I should point out that the above is 
an order of frequency of choice; the respondents did not rank-order the 
choices, and they were perfnitted to choose as many alternatives as they 
wished. This means that each option could be decided independently. 
Actually, only the traditional privacy of person and family was held by 
the majority. 
* The Berlin students, while agreeing in general with their Canadian 
“peers, distributed their answers quite differently, however. There were 
` more choices for all answers among the Berlin students than among the 
respondents in the other group. That is, more of them apparently rejected 
political interference in any of the areas listed. This tendency may be 
ore revealing than the order in which the responses fall, as it reflects 
_ the anarchical strain present in much of the contemporary protest among 


university students. 


d 
N 


12. Do you believe that individual freedom is more important than social 
order today? 

Two-thirds of the Canadian students replied affirmatively. The Berlin 
students as a group were slightly affirmative in favor of individual 
freedom, but an almost equal number did not feel that individual freedom 

„was more important. This answer did not necessarily mean an emphasis 
on order over freedom, however, as many commented that both were 
necessary (‘Individual freedom is only possible in a social order”), and 
that it depended on circumstances (“What does a hungry people care 
about individual freedom?”). The insistence on a connection between 
the two, with the emphasis on freedom, is a sign of effective political 
socialization and sound judgment in the Western context, and one which 
may well reflect the realistic struggle with working political theory which 
these youth have experienced in Berlin. 


13. Does “being a good man” depend on a) church membership, b) belief in 
God, c) good citizenship, d) loyalty to parents, teachers and leaders, e) your 
own self-discipline and decision? 
The many accompanying comments accounted for at least four other 
- basic alternatives, each more ethically complex than those afforded in the 
question. Of the four "added" by the students, one run of comments 
e "Suggested that there were no “really good people"; a second, similarly 
but less pessimistically rejected an assumption of the question, insisting 
that "good" could not be linked causally to a single set of behaviors or 
a associations, in effect, there might be “good people" but there were no 
» absolute criteria for goodness"; a third related “good” in individuals to 


" 
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a larger good, or to other-oriented behavior, The final additional alter- 
native suggested by the comments filled in an obvious omission in the list 
provided, i.e. individual integrity to one’s own convictions and beliefs, 
The closest to it was (e), which, in fact, drew the greatest response from 
both the Berlin students and the Canadian students. Almost 90 per cent 
chose (e). The Canadian students did support the ethical relation of good 
citizenship (40 per cent) and of loyalty to superiors (23 per cent) as well, 
but except for about 25 per cent who marked (c), the Berlin students 
neglected the other choices. Thus, we again find a pronounced Berlin 
view of a common youth disenchantment with system dictates and 
absolutes, 


14. Does the behavior of adults around you display the ideals you have been 
taught to believe in? 

The Berlin students were almost unanimously negative in their an- 
wers to this question. Their dim view of adult behavior was, furthermore, 
accentuated in its contrast to the Canadian students, whose answers were 
more evenly distributed - only slightly weighted in favor of the negative 
response. Political socialization is thought to depend to some extent on 
emulation of adult behavior, but it would seem that, on the cognitive 
level, this avenue of perpetuating the political modes of the society has 
been closed among a section of Berli youth. They may, of course, act as 
adults do, and even accept many adult ideals, while verbalizing their 
independence of adult norms. However, comments here showed re- 
jection of any “ideal” as such, and of adult behavior as a standard. 
Hence a value standard is either absolutely refused or is not related to the 
elders of the society or the operational functioning of the system. 


15. Do you identify yourself first, as a German, West European, European, 
Berliner? (Canadian, Commonwealth citizen, North American, Albertan, 
Calgarian?) 

This requirement of simple self-identification is a critical question, as 
the identification indicates the perceived limits of the effective political 
culture. For someone to identify himself by such a designation requires 
more than a stipulation of residence — it requires an affective statement 
akin to or even replacing in some cases ethnic or religious identifications. 
The concentric regional formulation of the question is based on a model 
of overlapping but differentiated socio-political environments. Federal 
countries with strong traditions of particularism and urban independence, 
like Germany, or of provincial autonomy, like Canada, tend to present to 
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their citizens a fairly definitive choice between national and sub-unit 
political identifications. 

The answers to this question among the student samples were so 
unexpected and difficult to interpret, however, that only inferences can 
be drawn. The responses from the Berlin students were more distributed: 
about one-quarter responded to each of the German, Berliner, and Euro- 
pean identifications — with slightly more choosing “European”. This 
might mean that the international environment of Berlin and the move- 
ment for European integration have reinforced a traditional Europe 
sentiment to the point where it may supersede extreme nationalistic 
feeling or Hauptstadt pride. The lack of responses for a West European 
identification might reveal a rejection of “cold-war” dichotomies among 
Berlin youth. The Canadian student pattern was entirely different; their 
answers were distributed about 20 per cent in the city identification and 
over 70 per cent to “Canadian”. The strong national identification may 
paradoxically represent the reaction of youth to a traditionally weak 
national regime and sentiment, but in any case, it contrasts with the 
marked dispersion of political attachment among the Berlin students. 

In response to a provision for other identifications, a rather large 
number of Berlin students did write in other designations. These were not 
political categories, however, and except for a few religious identifications, 
and some which differentiated nationality, personal feeling, and wish, 
most of these could be subsumed under an individualistic — even exis- 
tential category of “person” or “human being”. 


Frequent objections were made to the form of two questions calling 
for responses on relations with other countries (16, 17). These took three 
forms: objection to mixing attitudes toward foreign persons with attitudes 
toward foreign states; objection to confusing affective ties with realistic 
matters of national self-interest (e.g. relations based on mutual economic 
advantage); and objections to combining the question of indeterminate 
“friendliness” with a defined national object (e.g. toward West Germany, 
the United States is a friendly nation; toward North Vietnam, it is not). 
The objections are well taken, and the questions are thus deleted from 
this report. It should be mentioned in general, however, that both student 
groups conceptualized international relations to some extent in terms of 
political-economic blocs, but the Berlin students were more discriminatory 
and also more critical of the questions. The Canadian students, except at 
the extreme ends of the scale, tended to detach other countries into a 
more or less “neutral” category. 


Asked which foreign language they would most like to learn (18), the 
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first choice among the Berlin students was Russian, followed closely b d 
English. After these two, the choice was very close between French and 
Spanish, other languages only appearing randomly. Exactly the same four 
languages were chosen by the bulk of the Canadian students, with the 
order significantly changed: 1) French, 2) German, 3) Spanish, 4) Rus- 
sian. A number of unintentional factors may have been implicit in the 
answers, not the least of which could have been the perceived level of 
learning difficulty. The answer pattern, however, seemed to reflect 
immediate political realities in the first instance, and beyond that the 
traditional linguistic vehicles for the Western world. 

As a primarily personal reference of perspective on other societies, the 
students were asked to name the nation other than their own in which they : 
would most like to live (19). The largest group of Berlin students chose 
Switzerland. The second largest group stayed outside the terms of the 
question and insisted on making no choice other than their own country. — 
After that, only the United States, England, and Sweden appeared with 
any frequency. The Canadian Broup, except for random responses, 
confined their choices entirely to the United States and the British 
Commonwealth, and particularly to the USA, Australia, and Britain. 
Interestingly, the second largest group here also is the one refusing choices 
other than the home country. 

The Berlin students were asked to give reasons for their choice, so their 
answers may be explained by their own comments. Although the question 
Was meant to be a personal notation, the largest single group of reasons 
dealt with the political structure and institutions and the quality of 
political behavior — especially in reference to the choice of England, 
Switzerland, and Sweden. Allied to this, but more of a general social 
reference was that based on the character of the people and the “way of 
life" (the USA, Switzerland, Sweden). “Neutrality” was the single most 
important reason given for the choice of Switzerland, but many students 


for Sweden. By and large, those who chose only the native country gave 
the simple but significant reason — "because I am German". 

In sum, the pattern of Choice was based on similarity of culture OF 
political system, on political ideals — democracy, neutrality, on personal 
ideals of social morality and individual freedom, on simple but strong 
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national identification, or on practical matters of economic or geographical 
advantage. The influence of the Berlin experience may be indicated in 
the subtle difference in the relative weighting of reasons given in the 
Berlin group and in the Canadian group: the former placed more emphasis 
on neutrality and political factors, and less on economic factors. 

The last specifically international question — Would you be willing to 
allow the United Nations to resolve all world disputes? (20) — was meant to 
be something of a test of the extent to which youth might supplant 
national with international institutions (and implicitly, associated ideas) 
through one of the few concrete channels now available. The Canadian 
students’ answers fell in almost exactly the same proportions as the 
Berlin students’, and while the majority answered affirmatively, a good 
35 per cent were not ready to support such a total step — either because 
of the present structure of the world organization or because of their 
general objection to so limiting national sovereignty. 

The next two questions deal with the role of historical instruction in 
political socialization. The first, requiring the naming of the three greatest 
historical figures of the nation (21), is framed in the biographical terms 
usually prominent in school history. 

More than 80 per cent of the Berlin students included Bismarck in their 
three names, making him the outstanding choice as the greatest German 
figure. Over one-third of the students included Gustav Stresemann. 
Charlemagne, Frederick the Great, and Martin Luther were chosen by 20 
to 30 per cent, Goethe, Konrad Adenauer, and Adolf Hitler by 10 to 
20 per cent. Excluding names suggested by only a single student, the 
list also included Friedrich Ebert, Theodor Heuss, Immanuel Kant, 
Baron vom Stein, and Albert Einstein. By far the majority of those 
named were primarily political figures, and first honors were unequi- 
vocally given the man who led in the ultimate political achievement, the 
unification of the nation and founding of modern Germany. 

This was true for the Canadian students as well; in fact, the only clear 
choice (again about 80 per cent of the students) was for John A. Mac- 
Donald, the first Prime Minister of Canada and “father of confederation”. 
Beyond that the students dispersed their choices widely — among prime 
ministers and explorers largely. 

The second historical question (22) required a choice of periods among: 
a) the Protestant Reformation, b) the 18th Century, c) 1800-1850, d) 1850- 
1900, d 1900-1914, f) 1919-1933, 8) 1933-1939, and h) 1945 to the present, 
on the criterion of contributions to national progress. 

The Canadian students, with a somewhat different set of time cate- 
gories, selected first, the present period since the war, and second, the 
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period of founding of the nation-confederation. The Berlin students, as a 
group, decided on a similar basis, with a slight preference for the uni- 
fication period (d) over the present (h) and followed closely by the 
Reformation period (a). 

Designation of any of the periods could be justified. It was probably 
as good a choice as any for the students to select for priority the Refor- 
mation as seedbed of secular independence and political power in Ger- 
many, the late 19th Century for the consolidation of the nation, and the 
present as the period in which political structure and behavior have 
undergone the most far-reaching changes in favor of social democracy. 
These, together with industrialization and economic advancement, were 
the reasons actually cited by the students for their choices. It is interesting 
but not surprising that, in the case of the latter two periods, the periods 
of the “doing” were seen as more important than the periods of intel- 
lectual and political preparation for the change (i.e. the 18th Century and 
the 1920s). 

The next set of questions asked for expressions of socio-economic 
attitudes, specifically on social class, economic welfare, ownership, work 
ethic, success requirements, vocational ambitions, and the status of 
occupations. 

On the question of present or potential dangers to a society with social 
class differences (23), both groups sampled were divided. Just over one- 
half felt that social class differences were detrimental. From the com- 
ments made by the Berlin students a middle answer might be derived 
which is unfavorable to forced social “levelling” but also unfavorable to 
blatant class antagonisms, i.e. “differences are not dangerous, but hard 
divisions or broad conflicts are”. 

The question of whether special privilege was accorded to social sub-groups 
— ethnic, vocational, or economic (24), was answered affirmatively by a 
majority of both groups, although a substantial minority of the German 
respondents only felt there were no predetermined privilege groups. of 
the categories listed, certain professional groups were seen by all respon- 
dents to be most likely to afford positions of privilege in the society. The 
Canadian students put relatively more emphasis on all group categories, 
thus indicating the nexus of associations within Canadian society which 
modify individual status attainment. Comments from Berlin students 
suggested fairly general agreement that predetermined factors are 
actually operative, though the avenues of upward mobility and access to 
privilege are theoretically open to all. 

Since the Western work ethic has often been referred to as character” 

istic, it seemed a necessary part of any inquiry relating to economic 
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attitudes to question the perceived moral basis of work. To the simple 
question Is it morally wrong to avoid work (25) — only one-quarter of the 
Berlin students sampled were able to answer no. However, another 
quarter wrote in a response falling between the two poles, leaving approx- 
imately the same number of affirmative responses (about one-half of the 
group) as from the Canadian students. To some Berlin students, the 
question was simply incomprehensible - “Why should it be wrong?". To 
others, an avoidance of work had no moral connotation, but was merely 
linked to inadequate vocational choice or placement. To others, it was a 
human failing, not good but understandable. And finally, it was seen as 
a relative matter, depending on the social, interpersonal, or situational 
implications — “depends on why ...”, “depends on whether another 
person has to carry one's burden”, “depends on the effect it has on the 
common good”. 

In three questions related to system alternatives, the students were 
asked to choose among criteria for remuneration of occupational effort, to 
indicate preference for ownership bases, and to take a stand on moderate 
social welfare provisions (26, 27, 28). 

The Berlin students, like the Canadian, were most strongly in favor of 
payment according to performance on the job and according to the type 
of work done. The Berlin students placed the former first, however, while 
more of the Canadian students favored the latter. The response for pay- 
ment according to family need was low, and for equality of pay scale 
among occupations almost nil. To the extent that this is generalizable, it 
has serious implications for schemes of economic equalization which run 
counter to traditional "merit" values. This attitude would also obstruct 
the actualization of theoretical attempts to define differentiation in 
European schools as simple division by types rather than levels of 
ability, since types of work appear to be essentially and even normatively 
associated with level of economic gain. 

On alternatives of ownership, more of the respondents in both. groups 
favored the extreme of private than of public ownership, but neither 
extreme was very popular. Over 75 per cent of the Berlin students 
preferred a. private-property system with exceptions, presumably in the 
public interest. 

Social welfare provisions (free legal assistance, medical care, and other 


necessary services) were strongly supported by the Berlin respondents, 
t evenly divided on their desir- 


while the Canadian students were almos 
ability. This may have several situational and general referents. Some 
forms of social assistance have become accepted in Germany as a pattern 
arising out of immediate post-war human needs, and Berlin, as a city, 
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has remained to a certain extent dependent on outside assistance, 
intimate awareness among West Berliners of positive as well 

changes in East Germany, including far-reaching social welfare provisio; 
may activate increased requirements in the West — either in competiti 
or in emulation of positive features. This, moreover, is related to t 


preference seemed to be for reform on several fronts leading 


money, social “connections”, skills, personal character, intelligence, 
"school certificates, family background, cooperative behavior, and formal 
group associations — many of which overlap but are analytically sepa- 
rate — 50 per cent or more of the Berlin students selected as primary 
requirements, in order of frequency: 1) intelligence, 2) social connections, 
3) money, 4) skills, and 5) character. At the top of the list for Canadian 
students was, similarly, “intelligence”, followed by “skills” and “money”, 
but “school certificates" and "cooperative behavior" were seen as more 
requisite to success than "character" or “social connections". Inter: 
estingly, the two items perhaps most closely associated with class-bound 


result, such as retreat from or revo]t against society. ; 
In à specific personal Way, choice of occupation reflects an economic 
attitude, Since this is not unmixed with other attitudes, however, the 
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The Berlin students reflect parental occupation patterns only where 
these fall in areas of endeavor now acceptable to them. That is, while the 
parents” occupations fell clearly into three main areas: 1) trades, 2) 
business, and 3) government, the students included only government 
occupations in their high-frequency choices; no student desired to work 
in the trades. The students did include business as one of three unequiv- 
ocal choices of occupations offering highest rewards: 1) business, 2) 
science, 3) engineering. However, their ascribed high-reward occupations 
did not correspond with their own professional preferences. Outside of 
teaching, the most frequently preferred, and government, the choices 
were diffuse, the only pattern being some preference for those professions 
characterized by a discipline or body of knowledge rather than by a 
function. None of the usual reasons for choice of occupation, such as 
traditional respectability, opportunity for rapid economic gain, or family 
influence on the choice, seem to have been singularly important. 

The choices of the Canadian students were rather different, and more 
easily classifiable. They also chose teaching as a first occupational 
preference, followed by work in the social sciences and medicine. Their 
choices designated 1) medicine, 2) law, and 3) teaching as professions 
offering highest rewards. Given tradition and the North American con- 
text, these choices are not unusual for matriculation students in a Cana- 
dian high school, except perhaps for the dominance of “teaching”. The 
frequent choice of teaching in both groups of students might suggest that 
an overriding consideration in vocational choice is the actual presence of 
a satisfactory professional model and the opportunity to become familiar 
with it. If this is true, our academic schools may be doing no more than 
duplicating their own behaviors in others. 

When asked directly in which area their schooling had been most effective 
(32) — i.e. socially, psychologically, politically, academically or voca- 
tionally — the greatest number of Berlin students indicated the social 
and psychological areas, the Canadian students the social and academic 
areas. Granted, the connotation of these terms would be quite different 
for the two student populations, but the indication is significant only in 
the discrimination made among alternatives for the one group, and 
then in the pattern comparison between the groups; no comparison of 
single items is warranted. Interestingly, the least frequent selections for 
both groups were the political and vocational areas. 

This pattern of response was reinforced in a similar question, ap- 
proached from the angle of most important learning derived from schooling 
(33), Of occupational preparation, intellectual development, acquisition 
of general knowledge, information and attitudes of citizenship and social 
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interaction, both groups of students clearly stressed intellectual e 
opment and acquisition of general knowledge. The apparent discrepan 
with the relative avoidance of "academic" learnings in the previc 
question may refer to a fine distinction between the terms "effectis 
and “important” in the two questions. That is, a higher expectation fro 
à certain learning category (e.g. academic) may diminish satisfaction 

teacher or curriculum effectiveness in that area. However, the disc 
ancy may be only apparent: “academic” in question 32 may well refer 
specialized subject study, akin to a high-level line of vocational prep 
ration, while “social” and "psychological" effectiveness can be linked t 
the humanistic ideal in terms of psychological integration, social respon 
sibility, and ability — psychologically and socially — to cope with th 
demands of the world. For this, of course, general intellectual develop: 


ment and the acquisition of general knowledge are the traditional 
cational avenues. 


be more academic than vocational, more individual than social, and more: 
traditional than “progressive”, However, neither the references nor the. 
above terms were polar, but seem to indicate a positive modification of 
educational essentials to accommodate the requirements, social and. 


Although the schools have had something to do with the formation of 
socio-political attitudes among youth, it does not appear that their 
influence was decisive; in fact, it is doubtful from this study, that the 
Schools did much more than Provide a focus for information already 
diffused through the culture (the students reported, for example, that 
they received most of their information about the nation and the world 
from newspapers and television). At least as important as any instruction 


The students reacted to their environment, but not predictably. The 
Berlin students, for example, were sensitive to East-West political 
questions, but did not frame these questions in terms of "cold-war" 
opposition. Although the division of Europe is part of their present lives, 
the young refuse to perceive it as their fathers do. The fact was fashioned 
in the past, the perception is of the present. 

Since traditional system alternatives have seemed to lead to similar 
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social ills, youth tend to look to moral change as à more hopeful alter- 
native. This is not a soft, but a hard position, requiring immediate 
personal acceptance of responsibility for the collective actions which 
determine the shape of our world. The responsibility cannot be abrogated 
by appeal to established authorities Or rules. Every question of order and 
freedom is given an original quality by the conditions of its specific 
reference, and every man is responsible for his own answers. This is 
neither a very practical nor a tidy approach to social problems, but it is 
probably the only one which bridges the various islands of political 
theory. To recognize that the only legitimate political end is human 
welfare, that the means of political action are relative and dynamic, and 
that we are each involved in the process of selecting and evaluating those 
means, is to make a simple but meaningful statement on democracy. 
Educators and politicians might well strip their own political definitions 
to such a skeleton, and see whether it looks as good. 


NOTES 
1. C. E. Merriam, The Making of Citizens. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 


1931. 
2. For example: to what concrete qu things or symbols does the child re- 


spond? Does the child's learning 0! socio-political behavior correspond. with his 
expectations of adult behavior? How im rtant are extra-school agencies in the for- 


mation of political attitudes among 


3. In general, the studies included in J- S. Coleman's Education and Political Develop- 
ment (Princeton, N. .: Princeton U Press, 1965) fall nto tho i Culbure 
while the study of civic cultures in G. A. Almond and S. Verba, The Civic Culture: 
Political Attitudes and Democracy in Five Nations (Princeton, N. J. Princeton Uni- 


versity Press, 1963) falls into the second. 
: “Developin 


4. My interpretation of this background is contained in two articles: ` Dech 
Democratic Attitudes in German Schools”, Journal of Education (University o 
British Columbia) 13 (May 1967), BB; 71-77, and “A Critical Survey of Education 
in Western Canada”, Comparative ducation 4 (1967), PP- 9-22. 

is, see B. Holmes, Problems in 


5, On thin definition of alta rn: Routledge & Kegan Pas 1965 
6. For assistance in distributing the questionnaire in Berlin, I am indebted to Frau 
A. Hoppe of the School Ministry. 

7. Walter Lippman, The Public Philosophy. Boston: Little, Brown, 1955. 
twicklung des sozialistischen Bildungs- 


8. "Ziele und Maßstäbe für die Weiteren 
wesen setzt Parteiprogramm”, Deutsche Lehrerzeitung 51 (1965). 
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EIN VERGLEICH DER POLITISCHEN EINSTELLUNGEN NACH 
EINER STICHPROBE UNTER DER STÄDTISCHEN JUGEND 
IN WEST-DEUTSCHLAND UND CANADA 


von ROBERT F. Lawson 


Diese Untersuchung wurde anhand von kleinen, vergleichbaren Stichproben un- 
ter älteren Gymnasiasten in West-Canada und West-Berlin durchgeführt, um Da- 
ten über die Allgemeingültigkeit jugendlicher Einstellungen zu erhalten und vor 
allem, um die politische Sozialisierung in der Schule zu erforschen. Ein Fragebogen 
untersuchte die politische Motivation und die politischen Ideale der Schüler sowie 
ihre Einstellung zur Schule, zur Demokratie und zu anderen Nationen. 

Eine Analyse der Antworten zeigt, daß erstens die Schule keinen entscheidenden 
EinfluB auf die Bildung sozio-politischer Einstellungen der Jugend ausübt. Zwei- 
tens scheint trotz einer Konvergenz der politischen Einstellungen die kulturelle 
Umwelt weitgehend den Ausdruck dieser Einstellungen zu prägen. Endlich läßt 
sich ein Prozeß politischer Umstellung erkennen, bei dem der Einzelne Verantwor- 
tung für die Handlungen der Gesellschaft übernimmt. 


UNE COMPARAISON DES ATTITUDES POLITIQUES PARMI 
UN ECHANTILLON DE JEUNES DE MILIEU URBAIN, EN 
ALLEMAGNE DE L'OUEST ET AU CANADA 


par ROBERT F. Lawson 


Cette étude fut effectuée avec de petits échantillons comparables d'élèves d'écoles 
lycéales (niveau supérieur) du Canada occidental et de Berlin-Ouest, pour obtenir 
des données sur l'universalité des attitudes des jeunes, et surtout pour étudier la 
socialisation politique dans les écoles. Le questionnaire s'est efforcé d'établir la 
motivation politique et les idéaux des élèves, et ce qu'ils pensent de leur instruction, 
de la démocratie et des autres pays. 

Une analyse des réponses montre, en premier lieu, que l'école n'exerce pas, chez 
les jeunes, une influence décisive sur la formation des attitudes socio-politiques. En 
second lieu, bien que les attitudes politiques convergent, l'environnement culturel 
semble étre, en grande partie, responsable des formes dans lesquelles ces attitudes 
s'expriment. Enfin, on peut déterminer un processus de re-définition politique, où 
l'individu accepte la responsabilité morale des actions de la société, 
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ATTENDANCE PATTERNS, FATHER’S OCCUPATION 
AND THE SCHOOL PROGRAM 


F. J. Hunt, Monash University, Australia 


School attendance in Australia is commonly examined in terms of age groups or 
form enrolments.t While such approaches are useful in terms of characteristics of 
school organization, they are not so sensitive to or illuminative of the experience of 
individuals as is the study of an age cohort over time. In this paper, data obtained 
in an age cohort study? are drawn upon to examine the incidence and distribution 
of such processes as transferring between schools, terminating schooling and repeat- 
ing form levels. In addition, the findings are related to father’s occupation and the 
second stage findings then used as a basis for commenting upon the organization of 
school programs over time. 

The population studied are those children who attended secondary schools offer- 
ing Form 1 programs in 1961 in the Melbourne metropolitan area. Government or 
publicly supported and controlled central schools and privately supported and 
controlled primary schools with secondary "top" have been omitted, leaving 226 
secondary schools available for study. Of these, data were not available for a further 
12 schools, due to inadequate records (seven cases) or to unwillingness to make records 
available (five cases). Hence data are available ultimately from 214 schools. Al- 
though the 12 omitted schools are all privately supported and controlled, they are 
believed to vary among themselves and so not to bias the results markedly by 
their omission, 

It is not possible to state the number of students studied so accurately. The data 
have been extracted from school records and careful checks have been made con- 
cerning the attendance patterns of individuals within schools, but it has not been 
possible to check movement between schools so closely and a degree of double count- 
ing of individual students can be assumed to have occurred. 

A comprehensive summary of the data is provided in Table 1. The data have 
beenforganized to show changes in attendance over time — the number of students 
commencing each year, transfers into and out from schools and terminating school- 
ing, according to whether these occurred during the school year (intra-year) or during 
the long vacation between school years (inter-year). Some selected major details 
are as follows: 


Entry to year 1 — 1961 26,767 
Add Transfers in — intra-year 2,094 
— inter-year 8,594 10,688 
Total enrolment 37,455 
Less Transfers out — intra-year 1,792 
— inter-year 2,290 


Net enrolment 


Intra-year transfers in and out from the schools are comparable and may report 
on the same individuals as they move between schools. Inter-year transfers in ex- 
ceed transfers out by 6,304, much of which can be accounted for by children entering 
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from central and other primary schools with secondary tops. This interpretatie 
is supported by the fact that 5,968, or 69.4 per cent, of the 8,594 students traı 
ferring in do so at the end of the first and second years. Hence, although a minimi 
figure of 33,373 covers the number who were followed through to the completic 
of their schooling at one level or another, it is possible that up to another 2, 
individuals moved through the schools during the period but transferred out 
completed their schooling elsewhere. This would give a total population of aro 
35,000 individual students. 

Several characteristics of the progress of an age cohort can be commented on in 
some detail from the data in Table 1. The process of transferring between schoo 
is shown by the data in Rows 2, 3, 5 and 6 (Intra-year transfers) and Rows 12, 
15 and 16 (Inter-year transfers). As noted earlier, intra-year transfers in and 


a contributing or aggravating factor in the process of early terminating. 

Inter-year transferring is a Process of a different order. Transferring in is nearly 
four times more frequent than transferring out. Certainly, some of the movement 
is between schools, but the major part derives from transferring in from primary 
schools with secondary tops or from schools outside the metropolitan area. This 
particularly apparent in the substantial differences between transfers in and out at 
the end of the first and second years. Thereafter, transfers out are close to half of the 
transfers in and may reflect a process of moving to senior forms in metropolitan 
Schools to study towards a higher level qualification, 

The second process examined in Table 1 is terminating schooling, either within 
the year (Rows 7 and 8) or at the end of the school year (Rows 10 and 11), Intra-year 
terminating rises to its peak in Form 3 when 30.0 per cent of all such terminations 


or 12.0 per cent, of the 33,373 who terminated schooling, did so during the course 
of the year, and so without any benefit that might follow from a full-year program. A 
further point of interest concerning intra-year termination has to do with whether 
it reflects failure at schooling and is a Stage at which “dropping out’’4 occurs. 

Y Inter-year termination also begins at the end of the first year and the numbers 
coula Ie progressively to the end of Form 4, when the Intermediate Certificate 
Could have been obtained, and proportionately to Form 5 when the Leaving Cet 
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as high as 20.0 per cent in the total secondary school experience of all students in 

the Melbourne 1961 Form 1 cohort. 1 
A further point about repeating is that it does not ensure success in the second 

year. Subsequent failure is indicated in the small Proportions of repeaters who con- _ 


passed, only 63.7 per cent of the repeaters passed. 
We have now drawn attention to the incidence of three major processes in the 


the incidence of these Processes. The relevant data are presented in Table 2. 
The data in Table 2 show transferring, terminating and repeating as percentages 
of total enrolments, by type of School. First are shown “commencers’’ at the be- 


more frequently in public than Private schools. It is highest in girls secondary 
schools, transfers in accounting for 7.2 per cent of total enrolment, and least in 


among a given sector of students, As Was noted in respect of Table 1, intra-year 
transferring between schools 9ccurs mostly during the first three years, and there- 
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fore the junior forms of public schools are relatively unstable and Children in pri- 1 
vate schools are much more likely to have unbroken school years. 


Inter-year transferring into schools is much more widespread. It accounts for _ 


19.7 per cent of public school enrolments and is highest in high schools, In Private 
schools inter-year transfers account for 34.4 per cent of the total enrolment, and 
are highest in the Catholic girls schools at 41.4 per cent. As noted from Table 1, 
5,968 of the 8,594 inter-year transfers in occur at the end of the first and second 
years and report children transferring in from central and other primary schools 
with post primary tops. 

Inter-year transfers out occur for 6.1 per cent of total enrolments and are also 
widely distributed by type of school and year of occurrence. Transferring out is 
most common in Catholic boys schools, occurring with 12.7 per cent, and least 
common in technical and girls secondary schools, occurring with 2.6 and 3.9 per cent 
respectively. A point of special interest is that inter-year transferring out occurs 
less in these last two types of school than does intra-year transferring out. That is, 
there is more movement out during the year than occurs at the end. By contrast, 
children in private schools are much more likely to transfer out at the end of the 
School year and avoid a break within the School year. 

The process of termination is also spread through the years and occurs differen- 
tially among schools, Intra-year termination occurs mainly in public schools and 
particularly in girls secondary schools where it occurs with 29.5 per cent of all 
enrolments. In contrast, intra-year termination occurs with only 2.8 and 3.0 per 
cent of Protestant girls and boys schools respectively. 

The data on inter-year termination and completers of the 1966 school year again 
reveal marked differences between Schools. Most technical and girls secondary 
Schools do not provide a sixth-year program, and terminating at the end of Form 5 
represents, therefore, the completion of a full program of schooling. Among those 
Schools teaching to matriculation level, completers vary from 27.5 per cent of all 
enrolments in high schools to 62,5 per cent in Protestant boys schools. This is con- 
sistent with the widely accepted but questionable concept of the differential “hold- 
ing power” of schools, 

The process of repeating or at least commencing to repeat a year, experienced 
by 5,604 students, or 15.0 per cent of the total enrolment, occurs most frequently 


cent of total enrolments respectively. As noted earlier in commenting on Table 1, 


here. Protestant boys schools range in proportion of children from white collar 
families from 87.0 to 97.8 Per cent and the median school has 92.3 per cent of child- 
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schools is from 19.3 to 99.4 per cent, with the median school at 47.3 per cent. Cath- 
olic girls schools range from 11.1 to 100.0 per cent and the median school is at 60.6 
per cent. Although they have substantially more blue collar children than Protes- 
tant schools, they are in turn more white collar than public schools. 

Public schools range from 8.2 to 78.3 per cent of pupils from white collar families, 
with the median school having a proportion of 37.8 per cent. The three major types 
of schools vary again from each other with high schools ranging from 17.2 to 78.3 
per cent and the median school at 49.0 per cent; technical schools ranging from 8.2 
to 44.1 per cent and the median school at 27.4 per cent; and girls secondary schools 
ranging from 10.0 to 24.3 per cent and the median school at 18.1 per cent. 

On the basis of data about schools, classified by social background of pupils in 
terms of father’s occupation, it is evident that the patterns pertaining to transferring 
between schools, repeating and terminating schooling arise from father’s occupation 
or from factors closely associated with father’s occupation. 

The higher rate of intra-year transferring between schools and termination of 
schooling could arise in part from social and economic disadvantages associated 
with lower socio-economic status. Further, “casual type" inquiries have elicited the 
information that white collar families are more likely to move in their employment 
at the end of the school year. It appears to be not unusual for the family to divide, 
if necessary, with the mother staying with the children so that they can complete 
the year at a particular school. While these patterns of relatively high intra-year 
transferring and terminating are associated with socio-economic background, it is 
also apparent that background is not a complete explanation. This point is made 
by the difference between Catholic and public schools: while these two systems of 
schools attract roughly similar populations, overall, the public school pupils are also 
characterized by a greater degree of intra-year mobility. 

Similarly, the relatively expensive process of repeating a school year, most com-! 
monly undertaken at senior levels in the secondary school, is also associated with 
father's occupation and the more general social background of the child. That itis 
not due solely to father's occupation, however, is shown by the difference in the 
incidence of repeating among boys and girls schools in both the Protestant and 
Catholic systems of education - the practice is substantially more common for boys 
in both types of schools. 

The general interpretation in terms of socio-economic circumstances can be 
examined further in the patterns of transferring, repeating and terminating In 
schools within particular systems of schools. If the expectations are correct we 
would find the same patterns in schools serving the same types of children across 
the different systems of schools. 

Because of their relative homogeneity, Protestant schools provide less scope for 
testing this interpretation than do Catholic and public schools. These two latter 
systems have therefore been drawn upon by selecting schools at the highest, median 
and lowest positions, by proportion of children from white collar families. The re- 
sults, by groups of schools, are shown in Table 3. ES 

The first group show data from the three Catholic boys, three Catholic girls and 
four public co-educational high schools which have the highest proportions of white 

collar children, The Catholic schools in particular exhibit the tendency attributed 
to schools with high proportions of white collar children — that is, they have a rela- 
tively high repeating rate, a large proportion staying on until the sixth year, and 
smaller proportions transferring or terminating within the school year. They also 
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show the differences in repeating found between boys and girls schools in each of 


the private systems of schools. The high schools are higher on these factors than 
other public schools with larger proportions of blue collar children, but not so high 
as the Catholic schools. Again the directions are important despite variations be- 
tween public and Catholic schools in this group. 

The second and third groups of schools are drawn from schools at the median and 
lowest levels, in terms of proportions of white collar children. As the proportion of 
white collar children decreases, SO the proportion of children repeating and at- 
tending school until the end of the sixth year also decreases and becomes more alike 
across the two systems of schools. In addition, the proportion of children in Catholic 
schools who transfer into school and terminate their schooling during the year in- 
creases, although it does not reach the levels found in the public schools. 

The third group is especially interesting in that it consists of public girls secon- 
dary, technical, as well as co-educational high and Catholic boys and girls schools. 
‘Across these several sets of schools, similarities are notable, together with differen- 
ces from other schools in the same systems but with higher proportions of white 
collar children. That is, blue collar Catholic schools resemble blue collar public 
schools more in some respects than they resemble white collar Catholic schools. 
The major difference between Catholic and public blue collar schools is that the for- 
mer have lower proportions of children transferring and terminating during the 
year, In fact, public schools at all socio-economic levels consistently serve a more 
mobile population. 

More could be done to document the patterns and relationships revealed and dis- 
cussed above, including establishing their statistical incidence and significance more 
precisely. In doing so, however, it would be desirable to have more complete data 
so that patterns could be established more comprehensively and then related to a 
greater number of variables. In this paper I propose to leave aside further efforts 
in that direction and go on to discuss points which are suggested by the data and 
are regarded as of considerable significance educationally. 

The first of these points concerns the link between repeating, early terminating 
and, not so universally, intra-year transferring between schools as characteristics 
of patterns of attendance at school, and father's occupation or, more generally — 
given the correlates of father’s occupation — social background of the child. 

It has been noted earlier that intra-year transferring between schools is associated 
with father’s occupation and may contribute to early leaving — although that cannot 
be established from present data. But two other processes — early termination and 
repeating a school year — would seem to be at least in part alternative responses to 
failure during a year of schooling. Early termination is, of course, associated with 
such other factors as disinterest in the school program and the desire to earn an 
income. But, quite clearly, where a child is falling below a level of work expected 
in a class the options are either to obtain additional tuition or to repeat a school 
year (and both require additional expenditure) or to terminate. And the availabil- 
ity of the alternatives is largely predetermined by the economic circumstances of 
the family. This is, of course, not the only factor — the chances of succeeding with 
extra tuition or repeating can be expected to vary between children — but, in any 
particular case, the choice involves a consideration of the use of family resources in 
something of a speculative outlay — and it is easier to undertake the more specu- 
lative course of action when the available resources are greater. 

The second factor worthy of attention is one that may aggravate the situation. 
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This is the widespread practice of organizing class programs on a year long basis. 
À consequence of this organization is that failing requires a repetition of a full year 
of schooling. This rather than, say, working at a slower rate than other children but 
still progressing in terms of an individual’s level of performance, puts the cost into 
discrete units of a year’s educational Program. It seems likely that a child who is 
failing during the year can see little to be gained by continuing until the end of the 
year because he can expect to fall further behind and fail to gain any form of achie- 
vement document. If the repeat of a complete year is out of the question, the in- 
ducement to leave school during the year must be considerable. 

The practice of year long programs of teaching as against, say, more individually 
arranged programs that enable children to progress at their own rate, emerges as 
being very harmful. It can be argued to contribute to a sense of failure, to the de- 
velopment of attitudes associated with failure, to early termination, and to limiting 
opportunities to develop attributes of children, Year long programs may thus have 
very harmful consequences for a substantial Proportion of children and these would 
seem to bear directly upon children of limited ability but most severely upon child- 
ren from lower socio-economic groups. 

The degree of waste can be indicated in part by the data presented in this paper 
which shows that at least 15 per cent, and possibly as many as 20 per cent of this 
particular age cohort in the secondary schools of Melbourne commenced a repeat 
year. In round numbers this involves nearly 6,000 children and, although their 
distribution through many schools means they would not require an equivalent 
number of additional rooms and teachers, their presence as repeaters must mean a 
considerable use of resources on an essentially inefficient and harmful process. Con- 
sequently, there would seem to be considerable justification on economic grounds — 
but surely not on economic grounds alone — to undertake research to clarify the 
cost, extent and consequences of year long programs and investigate the feasibility 
of alternative forms of organizing the educative process. 
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TOWARD QUALITY IN THE FACE OF QUANTITY: 
THE ROLE OF CONSORTIA IN INDONESIAN HIGHER EDUCATION 


R. Murray Tomas, University of California, Santa Barbara 


It seems fair to expect that great administrative problems might be faced by any 
nation whose higher education enterprise has increased from 6 to 350 institutions 
in slightly over 20 years. And such problems have indeed been experienced by In- 
donesia — the world’s fifth most populous country and with a student population 
that had grown from 6,000 in 1950 to well over 225,000 by the early 1970s. Through- 
out this era of rapid expansion, officials in the Ministry of Education have strug- 
gled to find administrative structures to meet often conflicting demands from three 
different sources. 

The first demand has been for the nation to furnish large amounts of higher edu- 
cation in a very short time. Behind this demand is the yearning of a population 
that had extremely meager opportunities for schooling under the Dutch colonial 
East Indies government that controlled the island nation before World War IL. 
When Indonesia was freed from colonial control in late 1949, the people sought op- 
portunities to attend higher education institutions. Colleges grew at an accelerating 
pace from 1950 through 1965. During these years, Ministry officials were most sen- 
sitive to public demand for more colleges, so that quantitative growth was stressed 
and the idea of improving quality only received lip service. 

After 1965, when an attempted political coup brought complete disruption to 
the nation’s political and educational realms, enrollments in colleges began to drop, 
apparently due to several causes: the high costs of schooling; more stringent en- 
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trance requirements; and a new realization on the Part of potential Students ¢ 
à college degree would no longer guarantee employment with the 


trative purposes, they were organized as five major units: medicine and publ 
health; science and technology: socia] Sciences; agriculture and veterinary medicine; 
and professional education. The social Science unit was further divided into five 
Sub-consortia (economics, law, social-political Sciences, Psychology, the arts) bring- 
ing the tota] to nine, i 

The membership of each consortium consisted of all public colleges in the SE 
that offered studies in the Consortium's particular Specialty. According to the Min- 
istry of Education’s Plans, private colleges would not be regular members but 
could affiliate in various Ways with the consortia. For example, they could partioi 
Pate in the institutional evaluation program or might adopt curriculum revisions 
developed in Public institutions, 

Within each consortium, the member colleges were ordered into three groups ac; 
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cording to their apparent levels of maturity or quality. The most mature were des- 
ignated as “builder” or “‘feeder’’ (pembina) colleges. Those of somewhat less matu- 
rity were called “intermediate” (madya) colleges. Those of least maturity were cal- 
led “young” (muda) colleges. According to the plan, the builder institutions would 
be the leaders of the consortia, responsible for evaluating and guiding the growth 
of the member colleges. 

The builder universities and institutes assigned to head the consortia were the 
oldest, most prestigious institutions in the country: University of Indonesia (Ja- 
karta, Java), Gadjah Mada University (Jogjakarta, Java), Airlangga University 
(Surabaya, Java), Pajajaran University (Bandung, Java), Bogor Agricultural In- 
stitute (Bogor, Java), Bandung Institute of Technology (Bandung, Java), Univer- 
sity of North Sumatra (Medan, North Sumatra), and Hasanuddin University (Ma- 
kassar, Sulawesi). In the sphere of teacher education, the colleges of education in 
the following cities in Java were each assigned a teaching specialty to supervise — 
Bandung, Jakarta, Jogjakarta, and Malang. 

This heavy concentration of leadership on Java caused some complaints from 
university administrators on other islands. They viewed the consortium structure 
as another example of favoritism toward Java. Whether this choice of institutes on 
Java to head consortia would contribute to greater national unity or would en- 
courage separatism on the part of outer-island educators would depend on how 
much aid the builder colleges gave to outer-island consortia members for strength- 
ening intermediate and young institutions. 

An important aspect of the consortium system was the relationship of the con- 
sortia to the Ministry of Education. Although the consortia were set up by Minister 
Mashuri, they were not staffed by Ministry employees but by faculty members of the 
builder colleges and, in a few instances, by prestigious professors of intermediate 
colleges. Consequently, the consortia enjoyed more freedom of decision and brought 
more objective viewpoints to their assignments than might have been possible un- 
der Ministry personnel. 

The general assignment given to each consortium was to prepare a nationwide de- 
velopment program covering those colleges within its academic domain, The pro- 
gram was to include the areas of organization, curricula, personnel, facilities, in- 
struction, research, and public service. As a foundation for the program, the con- 
sortium’s central committee was expected to construct a set of standards that col- 
leges should meet. 

After developing the standards, respected professors who were experts in their 
fields were to form appraisal teams that would conduct on-the-spot visits to the 
colleges under review. The team would write a report for the Ministry of Education, 
identifying each college's strengths and weaknesses and suggesting ways in which 
shortcomings might be corrected. However, the consortium was not expected to 
apply any restrictive, punitive sanctions against an institution that seemed to war- 
rant them, In other words, if a college was judged so weak that it should be closed 
or its diplomas not recognized by the Ministry, the consortium appraisal team was 
not responsible for applying such sanctions. The sanctions were the responsibility 
of Ministry officials. 2 

From the viewpoint of the Ministry, this separation of appraisal from the appli: 
cation of punitive measures would have several advantages over the Ministry’s for- 
mer assessments of colleges by Ministry personnel. The new approach would proba- 
bly result in more objective evaluations, It also enabled the Ministry to handle 
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matters of sanctions without interference from academicians who might not appre- 
ciate the political factors involved. 

The first act of the consortia was therefore to conduct a series of nationwide 
assessments of public institutions and, in some instances, of private colleges. In 
carrying out the assessments, team members divided among themselves the Tespon- 
sibilities for judging the administrative system, curricula, instructional staff, re- 
search facilities, classrooms, laboratories, and libraries of each college. The Purpose 
was to estimate the quality of education that could be provided for a particular 
quantity of students. In addition, the appraisers sought to estimate the type of re- 
search and public service that could reasonably be expected from the college. 


two factors, First, improvement of the nation 
top priority in the nation’s Five-Year Plan, Thus, economists in charge of the plan 


by the science technology, medical education, and social science teams were carried 
out from late 1969 through mid-1970. The teacher education assessment was not 
finished until 1971. 

f Reports of these appraisals were then submitted to the director of higher educa- 
tion in the Ministry. In some cases the reports were also made available to the col- 
leges that had been assessed and to other interested people. But in most cases, Mi- 
nistry officials were unwilling to release the appraisals for general distribution, a 
top Ministry aide giving the following reason: 


It is clear from the reports that some institutions are stronger than others. If 
this mes widely known, then everyone will want to attend only the 
strong schools. Students attending weaker schools would be ashamed of their 
diplomas, and the qbus might not trust graduates of the weaker schools. We 


ing weaker schools rather tha; i irri bli 
debate ard data njannouncing the results and stirring up public 
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their shortcomings or to close those schools that were not providing (and apparently 
could not provide in the near future) an education of reasonable quality. 

Some of the potential, far-reaching influences of the nationwide assessments were 
illustrated in the early years of the consortia’s operation by the team in charge of 
appraising medical schools. To understand the nature of these influences, we can 
examine one of the leads that the professors of medicine gave their organization. 

As in most societies, the role of physician in Indonesia has always carried with it a 
high level of prestige and an enviable income. Consequently, medical schools have 
attracted large numbers of able applicants, far more than the schools could accom- 
modate. As a means of selecting the most apt students from among the applicants, 
the more advanced medical colleges in the late 1950s and through the 1960s began 
to administer entrance examinations patterned after those used in the United Sta- 
tes, The college of medicine of the University of Indonesia was a leader in this ef- 
fort. By the late 1960s, the college’s testing procedures were more advanced than 
those of any other school. Test items were stored in an electronic computer for 
ready retrieval, and student answer sheets were scored electronically. 

When the medical consortium was established in 1969, the medical college assess- 
ment team not only made the same sort of on-the-spot observations of colleges as 
did the other consortia teams, but the physicians also administered tests to mea- 
sure students’ mastery of medical science and practice at different stages of their 
education. None of the other consortia furnished comparable test information a- 
bout what students in their types of colleges had actually learned in their academic 
careers.5 

The medical group then used its consortium structure and its testing organization 
(with more than 8,000 test items in the computer) to lay the groundwork for an 
organization that leading Indonesian physicians had long desired — a Board 
of Medical Examiners. The physicians believed that the government, because of its 
political sensitivities and its desire to strengthen national unity, would not for a 
long time be able to make unbiased, public assessments of the quality of medical 
education in different colleges. The physicians felt that the medical profession 
would itself have to make these professional judgments by means of a National 
Board of Medical Examiners that would test medical students and graduates for 
purposes of certification. Furthermore, the public could estimate the quality of 
different medical schools by comparing the percentages of graduates of those col- 
leges who passed the medical examinations. 

Since the envisioned Board would need to be non-governmental and would have 
to generate funds to support its activities, the leaders of the medical consortium 
incorporated themselves as à private foudation. The foundation then offered its 
testing services to public and private medical colleges to give entrance examinations 
and achievement tests at different stages of the medical education sequence. Most 
of the nation's colleges availed themselves of this service, with the financing coming 
from fees that each college aspirant or student paid to take the tests. By the close 
of 1972 a fully-fledged Board of Medical Examiners was not yet a reality, but it 
was well on the way. The consortium created by the Minister of Education had been 
the instrument that launched the Board. 

Having dealt with the first of the consortia’s assignments — to develop standards 
and to assess colleges according to these standards — let us turn briefly to the other 
task given to the teams — to improve the organization, administration, staff, and 
facilities of the colleges. To understand the Ministry's strategies for effecting these 
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improvements, we need to examine the centers of excellence and the relationship 
envisioned between the builder, intermediate, and young colleges. 


The Centers of Excellence 

When a government has scores of needy colleges to finance and a very limited 
supply of money for this purpose, the problem is how the funds can best be distri- 
buted to yield the highest quality of education in the long run. Furthermore, this 
goal must be accomplished without undue political disturbance. 


ment. Second, special development funds were to be granted to departments whose 
graduates were deemed most essential to the success of the Five-Year Development 
Plan and whose staff members submitted to the Ministry the most convincing pro- 


lence — the University of Indonesia, Bogor Agricultural Institute, Bandung Insti- 
tute of Technology, Gadjah Mada University, and Airlangga University. 
The colleges within these centers that had been named builder units in the con- 


Conclusion 


By 1973 the consortium System appears to have been Operating with moderate 
success. Some consortia — such as those in medicine, technology, and agriculture — 
have made far more Progress than others in teacher education and certain social 
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cation on a nationwide basis than any other reforms Indonesia has attempted over 
the previous two decades. 
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BRIMER, M. A., and PauL, L., Wastage in Education, A World Problem. 
Studies and surveys in comparative education. Paris: UNESCO, 1971. 
155 p. 


Le Bureau international de l'Education a réalisé en 1969 et 1970 une enquéte in- 
ternationale sur le probléme des pertes éducatives. Un résumé des résultats a servi 


On peut dire que des “pertes” sont intervenues, en matière d'éducation, lorsqu'un 
Pays ne parvient pas à atteindre ses objectifs éducatifs, bien qu'il consacre à la pour- 


Suite de ces objectifs les moyens nécessaires. Les élèves ne Parviennent pas à achever 


mes de l'existence de pertes dans l'appareil éducatif retenus ici sont l'abandon pré- 
maturé des études et le doublement de classe. 


ment (ou qu'il échoue) s'il quitte l'école avant la fin de la dernière année du cycle 
d'étude dans lequel il s'est engagé. D'autre part, on dira qu'un élève “double” (ou 
redouble, ou répète) une Classe lorsque cet élève consacre une année à répéter, au 
même niveau scolaire, le travail qu'il a déjà accompli l'année précédente. 


, La méthode suivie par l'enquéte est exposée au chapitre 3.* Elle consiste à recueil- 
lir, pour chaque niveau de l'appareil scolaire d'un pays (pendant la période 1960-1 
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Un compte rendu de la conférence de 1970 constitue le chapitre six, et le chapitre 
sept résume les conclusions des auteurs. 


MAURICE REUCHLIN, Institut national d'Etude du 
travail et d'Orientation professionnelle 


* Les aspects méthodologiques de l'enquête sont développés dans une autre pu- 
blication de l'UNESCO: À Statistical Study of Wastage at School, Paris, 1971 
(Studies and surveys in comparative education). 


CLAUSSE, ARNOULD, Philosophie et méthodologie d'un enseignement rénové. 
Liège: Editions Georges Thone, 1972. 219 p. 


A une époque où les Etats de même que les différents organismes internationaux 
et, en premier lieu l'UNESCO, sont préoccupés par l'élaboration de certains pro- 
grammes de rénovation de l'enseignement et de stratégies en vue de l'application 
de ces programmes, les travaux de synthèse deviennent une entreprise très difficile, 
mais très utile aussi. Difficile, car le champ des théories, projets, expériences et 
propositions qui doit être dominé et mis en valeur, présente une grande ampleur et 
diversité, et s'accroît constamment. 

Cette entreprise s'avère cependant extrêmement utile, étant donné que la tenta- 
tion d'adopter des solutions multilatérales, alléchantes peut-étre précisément par 
leurs exagérations et leur originalité, s'impose encore aux administrateurs de l'en- 
seignement et aux éducateurs. Or, la principale difficulté ne réside plus aujourd'hui 
dans l'élaboration de théories audacieuses, d’hypothéses plus ou moins utiles, mais 
bien dans l'élaboration de programmes prospectifs, complexes, réalistes et flexibles, 

rtant sur l'innovation de l'enseignement. 

Le professeur Arnould Clausse, philosophe et pédagogue réputé par le nombre 
prestigieux de ses ouvrages, réussit à réaliser une synthèse remarquable par la den- 
sité, l'équilibre et l'audace. En avançant l’idée de la rénovation de l’enseignement, 
ère le plus complet et le plus sûr pour la sélection et l'organi- 
tale de l'homme de construire une 
e humaine" où il puisse se retrouver, pour s'exprimer libre- 


L'ouvrage présente une structure adéquate du thème, structure exprimée sug- 
gestivement et clairement sous la forme de table de matières. 

Aprés une introduction et une caractérisation sui 
lauteur présente 
champ culturel, en suivant son évolution et les nouvelles exigences que celui-ci en- 
gendre. Y sont présentées avec beaucoup de prégnance et de finesse: I évolution de 


la science et de la. technique; l'évolution sociale et morale; l'évolution philosophique; 


et enfin, l'importante évolution des théories psychologiques, du béhaviorisme et 
des psychologies structuralistes intéressant tout éducateur. Le lecteur pourrait re- 
armi les transformations significatives du champ culturel ne 


gretter le fait que P. 
figure pas aussi l'art, tellement intéressant dans son évolution, et tellement présent 


et actif dans l'existence de l'homme moderne. 
Le quatrième chapitre débute par une analyse pertinente des "méthodes tradi- 
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tionnelles" parmi lesquelles se situent aussi l'enseignement programmé et les tech- 
niques audio-visuelles. S’avérent d’une très grande utilité — surtout pour les enthou- 
siastes naïfs qui ont attendu et attendent encore tout ou presque tout de la pres- \ 
tigieuse technologie ou technologie didactique de notre temps - les critiques et les ; 
avertissements concernant la capacité limitée de l'enseignement programmé et deg 
machines didactiques à réaliser l'individualisation et le perfectionnement de l'ap- 
prentissage, | 

La révolution pédagogique est ensuite envisagée sous l'angle axiologique, comme 
une conquête du milieu "de cet ensemble de réalités constituant notre société” et 
sous le prisme de l'impératif de la démocratisation réelle de l'enseignement. Si les 
acceptions intéressantes confinées aux catégories de “civilisation”, “culture” et 
“education” convainquent, mais incitent en même temps à des interprétations et 
discussions, l'opposition, par contre, entre la pédagogie traditionnelle et la pédagogie 
nouvelle constitue un parallèle extremement précieux. 

Le cinquième chapitre, intitulé: “Essai d'une méthodologie d'un enseignement 
rénové" est le plus directement lié à la pratique éducative. Toujours préoccupé de 
mettre en évidence le rôle du professeur et la transformation des mentalités, l'auteur 
indique en premier lieu “les fondements d'une pédagogie rénovée", s'occupant de 
“la psychologie de l'intérêt” et des critères d'un enseignement efficace. Le professeur 
Arnould Clausse se penche ensuite sur l'élément essentiel pour la rénovation de 
l’enseignement: les formes d'organisation de l'enseignement, les méthodes et rela- 
tions éducatives, et l'évolution des résultats, 

Dans ce cadre, l'auteur propose six principes qui devraient orienter l'action de 
rénovation de l'enseignement, principes qui méneraient, en fonction des objectifs, 
à l'activation réelle des élèves, à la transformation efficace de l'enseignement et des 
relations éducatives, 

Nous nous limitons à l'énumération des titres, quoiqu'ils ne puissent suggérer que 
la richesse des recommandations et des observations comprises dans cette partie de 
l'ouvrage: le principe du contexte (qui précise que “la systématisation n'est pas 
suffisante”); le principe du foyer (du “focus”’); le principe de la socialisation (qui 
s'occupe "dn groupe démocratique”, des modalités de stimulation, etc.); le principe 
de l'individualisation (qui propose un nombre de formes et de méthodes en vue de 
l'obtention d'une individualisation efficace); le principe de la Séquence (on propose 
un nombre de formules telles que “la croissance va du concert vers l'abstrait",, “la 
croissance va de l'approximation à la précision” etc.); le principe de l'évaluation 
(qui précise quelles sont les caractéristiques d'une bonne évaluation, que doivent 
évaluer les éducateurs et de quelles méthodes devraient-ils se servir). 

A un chapitre de “conclusions” particulièrement intéressantes, succède une liste 
Re comprenant 175 titres d'ouvrages très variés et très judicieusement 
choisis, 

Chaque chapitre ou Sous-chapitre est précédé d'un signe qui, bien souvent, for- 
mule le problème ou l'idée de base, L'intérêt du lecteur est éveillé et il se maintient 
non seulement par le contenu particulièrement riche de cet ouvrage, mais aussi par 
le style de l’auteur, soigné, propre et clair, 

Grâce à sa valeur et à ses Caractéristiques, cet ouvrage s'adresse également aux 
EAM futurs maîtres et éducateurs, et à tous ceux qui réalisent la politique sco- 
aire. 


GEORGE VarpzaNU, Institut de recherches pédagogiques, Bucarest 
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COoMBER, L. C., and KEEVES, J. P., Science Education in Nineteen Coun- 
tries. IEA, International Studies in Evaluation, vol. 1. Stockholm: 
Almqvist & Wiksell, 1973. pp. 403. 


Purves, A. C., Literature Education in Ten Countries. TEA, International 
Studies in Evaluation, vol. 2. Stockholm: Almqvist & Wiksell, 1973. 


pp. 179. 


THORNDIKE, R. L., Reading Comprehension Education in Fifteen Countries. 
IEA, International Studies in Evaluation, vol. 3. Stockholm: Almqvist 
& Wiksell, 1973. pp. 428. 


The publishing of the six subject survey of the International Association for the 
Evaluation of Educational Achievement (IEA) deserves to be called an "event" in 
educational history. Three of the studies — Science Education in Nineteen Countries, 
Literature Education in Ten Countries, and Reading Comprehension Education in 
Fifteen Countries — are available at the time of writing. The other three - on French 
and English as foreign languages, and on civic education — will be available soon. 
I say "event" for several reasons. The IEA studies represented large scale multina- 
tional collaboration (up to 20 countries) in educational research: some 300 experts 
were involved in constructing test instruments administered in 9,700 schools to ap- 
proximately 258,000 students and 50,000 teachers. The IEA work has contributed 
to the understanding of educational productivity in the six academic subjects 
which, with Husén’s earlier work on mathematics, comprise the principal academic 
subjects of secondary education. 

The IEA centres in the participating countries undertook to develop and admin- 
ister achievement tests in the six subjects for three age groups: 10, 14, and 18 year- 
olds, They also gathered data on some 500 input and process variables per subject — 
variables which might show regularities in variations with achievement variables. 
In the latter task the IEA was perhaps less successful than in developing cross-natio- 
nal tests. This is because of inherent limitations in the research approach used, that 
of cross-sectional correlation and multiple regression. Learning processes are obvi- 
ously longitudinal, not cross-sectional; they take place over time and in some pro- 
cesses cumulative and decay patterns are incompletely understood. IEA used vari- 
ous substitutes for time-dependent variables, but these cannot replace the much 
more definitive results possible in a longitudinal design. But had the IEA attempted 
such a research design, the findings could not have been made available for several 
years, and the programme costs would have been considerably higher, perhaps in- 


from the analytic procedures TEA employed, which systematically under-estimated 
school effects. This is because the TEA failed to heed the criticism of Coleman’s pro- 
cedures in the study of Equality of Educational Opportunity, and also went ahead 
with a sequential procedure w ich attributed to home background variables not 
only their unique contribution to explained variance but also their jointly explained 
variance with other interdependent predictor variables, including school-based ones. 
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search and for large scale experimentation (longitudinal designs) have been clari- 
fied. The IEA studies are thus a milestone. 


WiLLIaM J. PLATT, UNESCO 


Downing, JoHN et al., Comparative Reading: Cross-National Studies of 
Behavior and Processes in Reading and Writing. London: Collier- 
Macmillan, 1973. Pp. 595. £ 8,50, 


definitions of literacy, different assumptions and values about teaching and learn- 
ing, problems in uniformity of sampling, testing and Teporting, and, inevitably, 
countless uncontrolled variables — one is tempted to give up the Quixotic fantasy 
even before one begins. John Downing is Convinced that cross-national Tesearch can 
lead to improved understanding of the fundamental linguistic Processes in reading 
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selection of materials and methods for teaching, development of intermediate and 
higher order skills, integration of reading teaching in school and in everyday life, 
recruitment and training of reading teachers, provision for training and research in 
reading at the university level, provision for children who fail in reading, and eval- 
uation and testing methods. 

Each of the topics mentioned above is discussed as it arises within the framework 
of Downing's proposed model for literacy acquisition, ie. in Chapters 6 through 10 
he synthesizes data on the variables of cultural expectations, the teacher, linguistic 
environments, and educational administrative and organizational decisions which 
affect the teaching and learning of reading. Also, Downing thoughtfully examines 
sensitive problems and issues aggravated by cultural values which allow women to 
remain illiterate in certain countries and which lead to mismatches between the 
teacher's and learner's dialects, such as is the case with standard American English 
and the Black dialect. He views reading disability in terms of “cognitive confusion”. 
Perception and discrimination, he believes, are on the surface; the key question in 
the reading process remains “What goes on in the child's head ?”. 

Downing shatters several persistent assumptions surrounding the teaching of 
reading; namely, that children learn better in small classes than in large classes; 
that girls do better in reading than do boys (this is strictly a cultural phenomenon) ; 
that the teacher is the most important variable (this conclusion is not supported by 
the data); that a reader's skill in comprehension depends on the writer's style 
(Downing believes that a good reader can comprehend anything he reads, regardless 
of the writer's style); that the Spanish language is perfectly regular in its phoneme- 
grapheme relationship; and that English is an extremely difficult language to learn 
to read because of its irregular phoneme-grapheme relationship (in fact, English is 
relatively economical in its use of symbols). 

Chapter 5 offers a compelling report of attitude contents in primers used in all 
of the countries studied as well as in Italy, Mexico and Turkey. These findings are 
noteworthy: South Korea, India and Israel use their primers for socialization; in 
contrast, the United States and Russia ranked lowest in portrayal of cultural val- 
ues; primers from all of the countries promote values which are more other-directed 
than inner-directed, emphasizing “caring and nurturing” — United States and India 
ranked highest, Germany lowest; education in schools is stressed highly in South 
Korean and Japanese primers, but only minimally in United States, Russian and 
English primers; and of all the primers, "work" is valued over “play” only in Rus- 
sian and Israeli primers. 

The future of cross-national studies in reading presents several challenges. Dow- 
ning warns that a recent IEA survey of reading achievement in fifteen countries 
— Australia, Belgium, Chile, the Federal Republic of Germany, Finland, Hungary, 
India, Iran, Israel, Italy, the Netherlands, New Zealand, Sweden, the United King- 
dom and the United States? — may be premature because the relevant educational 
and linguistic variables have not yet been measured. He contends that the most im- 
portant need in cross-national studies is the measurement and assignment of weights 
to such variables as (1) the efficiency of a writing system in expressing an idea; (2) 
the degree of command of the spoken form(s) of a language, including a second 
language; (3) the style conventions of the written forms: some languages such as 
Persian and Hindi display strong literary conventions which carry over into speech, 
while others, such as some of the newer African languages, do not yet have a literary 
tradition; (4) differences in orthography, spelling and spatial organization of the 
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written form: the perceptual distinctiveness of the individual characters may affect 
reading achievement more than simply the total number of characters to be learned; 
and (5) the degree of exposure of the reader to situations where he must read printed 
matter (Downing agrees with recent observers who note that Western civilization 
may have already reached a point where reading is an activity done more by child- 
ren in school than by adults). A few remaining questions in cross-national research 
concern the child, the reading process and the teacher: What kind of cognitive 
confusion interrupts a child’s understanding of directionality so obvious in reversal 
phonoma? How does translation affect the reliability of test materials? How does 
external administrative control really regulate teachers’ behaviors? (Direct obser- 
vation of behaviors is needed to answer questions concerning philosophy and selec- 
tion of method and materials.) What are the effects of teacher training? Downing 
recommends the establishment of a UNESCO center for basic theoretical studies of 
how young children become literate. 

This useful book will be welcomed heartily by reading teachers and researchers 
alike, It will be invaluable as a text in a course on “Comparative Reading”. 


CHRISTINE LACONTE, University of Connecticut 


1. Because it was too sd to be included in the book, the chapter on Norway is 
available in mimeographed form from Professor Downing at the University of 
Victoria, British Columbia, Canada. 


2. Robert L. Thorndike, Reading Comprehension Education in Fifteen Coun- 
tries. Stockholm: Almqvist & Wiksell, 1973. 


Evers, CARL-HEINZ et al., Versäumen unsere Schulen die Zukunft? Düs- 
seldorf: Econ, 1971. pp. 257. 


In recent years, West German educators, political leaders, and others, have pub- 
lished a number of significant studies dealing with reforms at various levels of edu- 
cation. The present volume is particularly valuable because the team writing it was 
headed by Carl-Heinz Evers, until recently Senator (Minister) of Education of West 
Berlin, who is familiar with practical school policies and also has long been prominent 
in developing widely-known reform plans, While a few of the particular school 
practices and methods of stimulating change on which the authors concentrate 
their attention in this volume are peculiar to West German education, there are 
international parallels for many other major topics discussed, 

In pointing to typical problems which, they believe, could and should be solved 
by educational reforms, the authors use as starting points both actual student case 
histories and identification of school policies to which the writers object. Among 
many other examples are: Over-emphasis on languages in the curriculum; relative 
neglect of science; and stress, in history teaching, on the learning of factual infor- 
mation, as opposed to instruction enabling students to analyze political issues and 
to develop democratic attitudes. Inadequate recruitment for teacher training and 
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West German children in some Länder transfer upon completion of the Grundschule 
about age 10 (age 12 in West Berlin). In the place of such schools, which to the au- 
thors seem comprehensive in name only, they advocate truly integrated secondary 
schools. Also recommended are genuinely comprehensive higher education institu- 
tions without the quota system for admission of students to certain fields and 
without admission tests, where the latter are contemplated. 

After pointing to denominational and political pressures and financial conditions 
making it difficult for administrators to bring about change, the authors maintain 
that the teachers themselves can, through their instruction, so change the thinking 
of students that they will later oppose unfair property ownership and undemocratic 
procedures in education: “It is not at all against the Basic Law (Constitution) to 
work, in our schools, for the basic goals of democratic social reform’’. Among means 
toward that end, the authors maintain, are the right of teachers to strike, their 
participation in school administration, election of principals, and involvement of 
teachers in the activities of political parties. The volume concludes with a docu- 
mentation including statistics on such matters as types of schools, enrollments, 
teacher-pupil ratios, and school budgets. The relative positions of the various Lander 
are discussed in many respects, and international comparisons are also made. 

Extension of comprehensive education is an issue in many parts of the world, 
and the book is thus of interest beyond the borders of the Federal Republic. 
However, the Evers book is novel, not so much because of the reform proposals it 
contains but because of the approaches which are urged as means to bring about 
change. These approaches are indeed highly controversial. They deviate substanti- 
ally from the methods advocated by other critics, by West German official docu- 
ments, and indeed by writers on similar topics in other nations. That is why this 
book, whether or not it will actually result in change, represents an interesting con- 


tribution to the field. 
WALTER HAHN, University of Utah 


Husén, TORSTEN, Social Background and Educational Career. Paris: 
OECD/CERI, 1972. pp. 182. $ 3.50 (paper). 


se of the book is to investigate how “access to school and school 


The main purpo: d c 
attainments are related to social background” and at the same time to re-examine 
view, the book divides 


the concept of equality of educational opportunity. For a re 
nicely into three sections: (1) an examina: i 
tional and social policy, (2) an analysis of a set of stu 
assess the “reserve of talent" in particular countries, and (3) in a section which is 
much too small, à statement o: 
lated educational attainment and social background. 

The major contribution of the book is provided in the secon ; 
the interrelationships between “reserves of ability" and the structure and selecti- 
vity of educational systems are analysed. Using European, North American, and 


Australian studies, Husén indicates, in the first place, how powerful the relation- 
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Ship is between social Status characteristics, such as Parental occupation and edu- 
cation, and the decision of very able high school students to continue with their 


In spite of these limitations, the book indicates how influential educational re- 
Search can be in fostering a climate in which structural changes can be brought 
about in educational Systems. The text Provides a very emphatic reply to those who 


Kevın MAJORIBANKS, Oxford University 
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LEE, Eppy, Educational Planning in West Malaysia. London: Oxford 
University Press, 1972, pp. 64. £ 1.70. 


The central purpose of this brochure is to analyse the Report of the Higher Edu- 
cation Planning Committee (1967), “the first and only attempt at educational plan- 
ning to date” in Malaysia. The author is extremely critical of the recommendations 
in the Report, on the grounds of their impracticability, their excessive and poorly 
computed costs, and their failure to take real account of manpower problems. Cer- 
tainly, some of the figures he quotes are startling. For example, like similar bodies 
in other developing countries, the Committee urged a massive expansion in techni- 
cal and scientific education, and set targets for vocational and technical schools over 
the period 1965-85 involving increases in enrolments of 300-fold and 60-fold re- 
spectively. The output from polytechnics and technical colleges would have to in- 
crease by more than thirty times between 1968-87. Admittedly, the starting base 
in each case was very narrow, but the experience of other countries leads one to 
wonder where the teachers — let alone the funds - are to come from. 

To make his critique intelligible to the foreigner, Eddy Lee gives an admirably 
succinct account of the present education system of Malaysia and of the employ- 
ment situation and the wage structure. His criticism of the Committee’s plan is 
tightly argued and well buttressed with figures, and, although as an old administra- 
tor I should like to hear the reply of the authorities before passing judgment, he 
sets them a task of some magnitude. 

He writes as an economist and, wisely, does not wander outside his field of profes- 
sional competence. One result is that he has to treat sketchily all questions of quality 
in education. It means also that, in his theorising at least, he gives little weight to 
“social demand” in educational planning, on the grounds that “it is largely outside 
the sphere of economics since it is ‘planning’ only in the limited sense”. But it 
counts heavily with the politicians, and the practical planner cannot ignore it just 
because it is not economics. Indeed, he later states that some of the most serious 
problems of the future will stem from the fact that the private rate of return is 
much higher than the social return for university education in Malaysia, with a con- 
sequent excessive demand for it. 

Malaysia is one of the most advanced of the developing countries and has largely 
attained its first goal of universal primary education. So this book should be of spe- 
cial interest to the theorists because it is a country at a natural turning point in its 
educational policy, and to practising administrators and planners in poorer coun- 
tries because it forewarns them of problems a little further along the road. 


C. E. Bresy, New Zealand Council for Educational Research 


Rumpr, Horst, Scheinklarheiten: Sondierungen von Schule und Unter- 
richtsforschung. Braunschweig: Westermann, 1971. 343 S. 


Wie kommt es, daß die Flut pädagogischer Ideen und Theorien die Schulwirklich- 
keit so wenig verändert? Wie kommt es, daß die bestehende Erziehungs- und 


Unterrichtspraxis nur immer sich selbst reproduziert und als gesicherte Erkenntnis 
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ausgibt, was weithin nur Selbstbestätigung der eigenen Erfahrung darstellt? Beides: 
die Unfähigkeit einer sich wissenschaftlich gebenden Pädagogik, die Schulpraxis 
zu verändern, und die Unwilligkeit der Schulpraxis, auf der Basis wissenschaftlicher 
Erkenntnisse sich zu Veränderungen anregen zu lassen — beides ist für H, Rumpf 
der Anlaß zu "Sondierungen von Schule und Unterrichtsforschung”. Sie bestehen 
aus 24 Aufsätzen, die in den Jahren 1965-71 in verschiedenen Zeitschriften ver- 
öffentlicht wurden und hier nun gesammelt und thematisch geordnet vorgelegt 
werden. 

In einem ersten Teil “Die Unterrichtsorganisation und ihre Rollenvorschriften” 
wird das Reden von der “Schulgemeinschaft”’ als “Schul-Ideologie” diagnostiziert, 


Beispiel der politischen Bildung, der religiösen Unterweisung, gängiger Interpre- 
tationsmuster in Deutschunterricht und an Lehrbruchtexten werden dann “Beob- 


Implikationen” vorgeführt, die zeigen, wie definit statt differenziert die Sprache 
ist, mit der das Bewußtsein der Schüler - meist unbedacht und unbemerkt — stereo- 
typ geprägt statt kritisch geschärft wird. "Zweifel an der landläufigen Sprache über 
Schule und Unterricht” ist das Thema des dritten Teils. Kriterium der Kritik sind 
die Inhaltsleere und die Realitätsferne des pädagogischen ''Sprachnebels", der 
verschleiert, was genau erst zu entdecken und konkret zu beschreiben wäre. Im 
vierten Teil werden “Skizzen zur Konkretisierung eines problemkonfrontierenden 

ns" vorgeführt, die auf die “Destruktion von Scheinwissen” und auf 
die Initiierung von kreativem Denken abzielen. Der letzte Teil gilt schließlich 
“Empirischen Forschungsansätzen und ihren Defiziten", die in der Inhalts- und 
Sachneutralität von Unterrichtsbeobachtung, von Lehrverfahren und Lernziel- 
konzeptionen nachgewiesen und auf die “technologische Reduktion von Unterricht” 


gischen Ansatzes zurückgeführt werden. 

Der Autor nennt die Überlegungen dieses Bandes “Stationen auf der Suche nach 
einem integrierenden Konzept von Unterricht und Lernorganisation”, die in die 
Frage münden: “Wie sähe ein Unterricht aus, der weder perfekt technologisch 
ferngesteuert und determiniert wáre noch sich auf vereinzelte Intuitionen inmitten 
einer blind tradierten Handwerkspraxis stützen müßte — wie sieht ein Unterricht 
und dessen Theorie aus, der von erfahrungswissenschaftlichen Theorien, Methoden, 


des Verständnisses für historische, biographische, inhaltliche, situationsbedingte 
Kontexte der Lern- und Lebenssituation?", Der Autor kommt zu dieser Frage, 


beschäftigte, festellen mußte, daß deren Eindimensionalität ebenso problematisch 
ist wie die traditionelle spekulative Pädagogik. Die Integration tut not, wie sie in 
der obigen Frage angeschnitten wird. Dies in unkonventioneller Sprache plastisch 


zeigen, wie es zu schaffen wäre, ist die Hauptkritik, Doch dies kann dem Autor nicht 
allein angelastet werden. Denn erstens kennt er diese Beschränkung und zweitens 


^ 
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ist das “Registrieren von Ausfällen bei schon vorliegenden Versuchen” schon ein 
hilfreicher Anstoß zu diesem Ziel. Es sollen ja keine trügerischen Rezeptologien 
anempfohlen sondern “gegen die Verdummung durch das Wissen, gegen die Ab- 
stumpfung des Geistes, wie sie allwissend sich gebende Wissensvermittler betreiben” 
gekämpft werden. Dieser Kampf wird kompetent, kritisch und konstruktiv demon- 
striert. 

Rumpfs Aufsatzsammlung ist kein akademisches Lehrbuch, es ist ein infor- 
mierendes und illustrierendes Lesebuch, in dem an wechselnden Themen konkret 
und beispielreich Details und Defizite der Erziehungswirklichkeit und Erziehungs- 
wissenschaft aufgespürt werden, die sich als Gewißheiten ins pädagogische Denken, 
Schreiben und Handeln einschleichen, ohne so gewiß freilich zu sein. Es sind, mikros- 
kopisch genau beobachtet: Scheinklarheiten, wie denn das Buch zu Recht auch heißt. 
Lehrer und Forscher können in den (qualitativ recht unterschiedlichen) Aufsätzen 
Anregungen zur Problematisierung ihrer eigenen Praxis finden und zudem etwas 
von den Schwierigkeiten des jeweils anderen erfahren. 


Orro Herz, Universität Bielefeld, BRD 


SANDERS, IRWIN T., and WARD, JENNIFER C., Bridges to Understanding: 
International Programs of American Colleges and Universities. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1970. pp. 285. $ 7.95. 


A fundamental concern of many American educators is, as stated by Clark Kerr 
in the foreword to this book, that “international studies programs, after varied and 
relatively vigorous development in the sixties, are confronted ìn the present decade 
by financial and organizational crises". The former president of the University of 
California goes on to state that these programs, which “often suffer from poor 
organization and articulation”, have not succeeded in training an adequate number 
of “many kinds of foreign area specialists". Moreover, he realizes that ‘money 
alone will not solve all the problems” of international studies in higher education. 

And yet, the Sanders-Ward thesis is that the fundamental malaise is the lack of 
sufficient money, and that “the crisis of international programs (is) due to the 
change in foundation posture and the refusal of the Congress to appropriate funds 
for the International Education A ” of 1966 (p. 238). However, the financial fault 
is supplemented by several “soft spots” in international education: “the lack of 
feedback from field experience, the lack of appropriate and sophisticated preparation 
on the part of faculty members teaching the programs, and the absence of clear 
definitions of the goals and activities of the student overseas programs". 

The book is appropriately organized. Part one deals with curriculum, study and 
service abroad, and the cosmopolitan campus; part two, with training and exchange 
programs, technical assistance, and research in foreign area studies; part three, 
with the changing context of international study programs in the universities and 
on the national scene, as well as implications of the authors’ study for the uni- 
versities, the foundations, the government, and the citizenry. The appendix con- 
tains a commentary by James A. Perkins, former president of Cornell University ; 
a 17-page selected group of references; an explanation of the methodology of 
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Center of the Institute for Social Research at the University of Michigan, “The 
need for Such a journal is based on the fact that American social scientist: 
missing important work now being carried out in Europe, especially in No: 
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that deserves scholary depth and detachment. It contains some useful data and 
insights, but, in the opinion of the reviewer, the book is best utilized with caution. ' 


WiLLIAM W. Brickman, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 


STONES, E., and MORRIS, S., Teaching Practice: Problems and Perspectives. 
London: Methuen, 1972. pp. 300. £ 1.90. e 


The aim of Stones and Morris is to stimulate an “open minded re-appraisal" of the 
practical teaching element in courses of teacher training. To assist in this re- 
appraisal the authors have divided their book into three sections, Part I dealing 
with problems in current procedures, Part II with certain approaches which are still 
innovatory within the English system, including micro-teaching, simulation tech- 
niques and interaction analysis, Part III consisting of reprints of miscellaneous 
papers by Stolurow, Strasser, Verduin and others working in the area of teacher 
education. This results in an uneven compilation, given coherence by the authors’ 
selection of arguments and evidence in favour of “a scientific rationale of student 
teaching”. 

Ata time when teacher education in England is undergoing critical scrutiny, the 
book willservea very useful function. Allinvestigators are aware of gross inefficiencies 
within current school-practice procedures. To have put forward the case for reform 
and to have presented some of the relevant documentation is a valuable service. 
Outside the English setting, however, the book has little that is new to offer.. As 
the authors assert, their major aim is “making accessible what is scattered or in the 
process of development”. This is a necessary operation but one with built-in ob- 
solescence. This obsolescence is enhanced by the authors’ simplistic dichotomy 
between so-called “scientific” approaches to the task of teacher training, as ex- 
emplified by behavioural objectives, strategies of task analysis, micro-teaching etc., 
and an alternative "mythology of student teaching, based on unscientific and 
mystical approaches”. These latter are castigated as inefficient forms of apprentice- 
ship, summed up in the emotive phrase ‘sitting with Nellie”. Just how emotive is 
this denigratory terminology can be made apparent by substituting “participating 
in work situations with Elizabeth and Mark". The apprenticeship approach immedi- 
ately becomes more respectable! Emotive argument is, however, legitimate for 
those with an immediate mission. I have every sympathy with the authors’ desire to 
encourage a more rigorous approach in which objectives are made more explicit 
and experiment in varied strategies is fostered. Inasmuch as it will encourage these 
developments, the book is to be welcomed. 

It is by no means “unscientific”, however, to assert that these rational, cognitive 


approaches can provide only partial insights. In America where experiments in 
specifying objectives, interaction analysis, the provision of teaching models, have 
been furthest developed, there is a growing awareness of the limitations of these 
approaches and of the importance, in conjunction with these, of developing deeper 
insights into the affective, the subjective, even the irrational. Professor Eisner, 
in a perceptive paper on Instructional and Expressive Objectives (AERA Mono- 


graphs on Curriculum Evaluation. Chicago: Rand, McNally, 1969) makes the 
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point that, “if education is seen as the practice of an art in which children have 
an opportunity to work as young apprentices with someone who himself is 
enquiring into a problem for which he has no answer, the relevance of concepts 
like terminal behaviour, educational product, and deployment to learning stations 
is likely to be considered beside the point educationally”. Stones and Morris 
make scant concession to this viewpoint. Developments in counselling techniques 
and the study of group relationships may prove as useful in promoting teacher 
effectiveness as “hard” analysis of goals and processes. What is needed to re- 
invigorate teacher education is not a false dichotomy between so-called ''scientific'" 
approaches on the one hand, and subjective intuitive approaches on the other, but 
a deployment of the best insights from all. The ethno-methodological movement 
demonstrates that it is at last fashionable, if not yet respectable, to accept the 
reality of the subjective account. It would be a pity if a book laudably designed to 
encourage necessary innovation in teacher education served to harden dichotomies 
which are increasingly being abandoned as unhelpful in the main branches of the 
social sciences. 

Epitx Core, School of Education, University of Bristol 


Wong, FRANCIS H. K.,and GWEE, YEE HEAN, Perspectives: The Develop- 
ment of Education in Malaysia and Singapore. Kuala Lumpur: Heine- 
mann Educational, 1972. pp. 177 (paper). 


The book spans a period of more than 180 years between 1786 and 1971. A 
historical, pre-World War II backdrop is provided, against which the evolution of 
education in each of the two countries is traced from common colonial origins to its 
present status. 

The bulk of the book deals, as it should, with contemporary developments. A fair 
description is given of the two systems of education in both their structural and 
administrative aspects. Illustrative charts are copied in toto from existing education 
reports of the two ministries and are generally accurate, although, for comparative 
purposes, it would have been better if the authors had spent some time harmonising 
details of related information presented in them, For example, in the charts on 
“Educational Patterns, Malaysia 1971” and “Educational Pattern, Singapore 1971”, 
the extent of diversification of education at secondary level and the domination of 
examinations in both systems could have been easily compared. Also, in the chart of 
the "Administrative Structure of Education in Malaysia, 1971” the most important 
link, that between the Director-General and his professional staff, is missing. This 
could have been a printing error, of course. 

The chapter on curriculum is good as far as it goes, but the enhanced role of 
Tesearch with respect to curriculum evaluation, particularly in Singapore, is 
hardly touched upon. 

To one who knows the educational scene in the two countries the impression is 
given that the authors have missed the more important insights on developments 
in curricula planning and implementation since 1970 — flexibility with regard to 
time and resource deployment, integration of knowledge across subject areas, the 
improvisation of cheap didactic apparatus by teachers, the involvement of all levels 
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of educators (university dons, teacher college staff, inspectors, principals of schools 
and teachers) in the task of curriculum development, creative experimentation in 
pilot schools, seminars for the sharing of ideas by teachers — none of these aspects 
has been discussed. Admittedly, the majority of these developments are taking place 
in Singapore only, but a comparative study benefits by drawing attention to signi- 
ficant similarities and differences. 

Perhaps the most important chapter is “The Challenge Ahead”, dealing as it does 
with what the authors perceive to be the problems confronting the two systems. 
The coverage is comprehensive; the discussion attempted here is better, perhaps, 
than anywhere else in the book. But here and there, the pen has been just a little 
too facile. On the individual’s development, for example, such sentences as, ‘‘The 
tendency, however, exists for teachers and curriculum planners in both Malaysia 
and Singapore to dismiss morality teaching as a purely parental responsibility” 
(page 159) are certainly anachronistic, Since the turn of the decade, morality or 
moral education has been almost an obsession with curriculum planners. 

On the whole, the book is useful in that it combines within its covers two very 
closely related systems of education in two countries linked inextricably by historical 
ties and geographical proximity. It provides the reader, interested in education in 
both countries, with a ready source of essential information on development in 
common areas of the educational enterprise. On the other hand, educational 
developments within the two countries have been so rapid and disparate since 
the War that attempting to put them together in a mainly historical, narrative- 
descriptive account, such as this book provides, has resulted in imbalance of treat- 
ment on nearly every topic. A more critical and analytic approach may serve better. 

In terms of new knowledge, the authors have not said anything significantly 
different or added to earlier works, particularly Wong’s Education in Malaysia 
(1971; co-author, Ee) and 150 Years of Education in Singapore (1969; Gwee, a 
contributor). In fact, the format of this new book is suspiciously close in its organi- 
sational development to Wong’s earlier book. Generally speaking, the authors could 
have rendered a greater service to education if they had paid as much attention to 
acquiring deeper insights into contemporary developments as they had to the 
assembling of historical source data. Here and there is left the disturbing impression 
of a patchwork quilt affair without enough colour to present a significant pattern, 


Born Wong, Teachers Training College, Singapore 
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